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AMY DAVIDSON (COMMENT, P. 29) is a Staff writer for the magazine and has a column 
on newyorker.com. 

JOHN SEABROOK (THE TALK OF THE TOWN, P. 33) will publish his fourth book, 
“The Song Machine: Inside the Hit Factory,” in the fall. 

TOM KIZZIA (“MOVING TO MARS,” P.46) is the author of “PUgrim’s Wilderness: A True 
Story of Faith and Madness on the Alaska Frontier.” He lives in Homer, Alaska. 

WILLIAM FINNEGAN (“TEARS OF THE SUN," P. 54) won an Overseas Press Club award 
for the best reporting from Latin America. His new book, “Barbarian Days: A 
Surfing Life,” comes out in July. 

JAMES VERINI (“ESCAPE OR DIE,” P. 66) is a writer living in Kenya. This year, he won 
a National Magazine Award for feature writing and a George Polk Award for 
magazine reporting. 

RAE ARMANTROUT (POEM, P. 70), a Pulitzer Prize-winning poet, is the author of the 
poetry collection “Itself,”which came out in February. 

ANN BEATTIE (FICTION, P. 76) has contributed to The New Yorker since 1974. Her 
next book, “The State Were In: Maine Stories,” will be published in August. 

HILTON ALS (THE THEATRE, P. 90) is a Staff writer and the magazine’s theatre critic. 
“White Girls” is his most recent book. 

BRUCE McCALL (COVER), a regular contributor of cover art and humor pieces to 
the magazine, is the co-author and illustrator of “This Land Was Made for Yru 
and Me (But Mostly Me).” 
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THE MAIL 



THE BIRD5 AND THE GREEN5 

I was disappointed by Jonathan 
Franzen’s recent article, which pits 
conservation work against efforts to 
counter climate change (“Carbon 
Capture, ’’April 6th). Climate change 
is not, as Franzen writes, an abstract 
idea. Each of us experiences global 
warming as a local, and visceral, phe- 
nomenon — as drought, typhoons, 
snow, melting ice, or rising tides. Fur- 
thermore, efforts to combat climate 
change are not at the cost of conser- 
vation work being done in the im- 
mediate present. There are thousands 
of remarkable stories of conservation 
success worldwide, not unlike the two 
in Peru and Costa Rica that Franzen 
cites. People are not sitting on their 
hands on Lake Chilwa, in Malawi; 
at Mt. Nabukelevu, in Fiji; or on the 
Audubon Society’s Western Rivers 
Action Network, a project in Arizona 
and Colorado to preserve the health 
of the river systems there for people, 
plants, and animals. Moreover, Fran- 
zen got some things wrong. Audu- 
bon is leading the push to have the 
new Vikings stadium erected with 
bird-friendly glass, and the Society’s 
work was a key factor in California’s 
decision to ban lead shot so that the 
endangered condor and other wild 
things can survive. (The decision 
also lessens the likelihood that peo- 
ple will eat tainted deer meat.) Cli- 
mate change is ultimately a health 
issue for everyone, and birds are our 
canaries in the coal mine. 

Jane Alexander 

Board Member, National Audubon 
Society 

Dobbs Ferry, N Y. 

As an environmental-science and 
public-policy professor, I was dis- 
mayed to read the false choice that 
Franzen presents, between conserva- 
tion and efforts to combat climate 
change. Climate change has the po- 
tential to become the greatest envi- 
ronmental issue of all time, because 
of its negative effects on future gen- 



erations, and conservation is an es- 
sential way to address it. Much of 
the excess carbon dioxide in the at- 
mosphere comes from the destruc- 
tion of forests and other habitats, and 
I estimate that a plan to restore eco- 
systems could reduce potential warm- 
ing by half a degree Celsius. Such 
preservation work would need to be 
undertaken in tandem with a rapid 
transformation to a zero-carbon en- 
ergy supply; it’s not one or the other. 
It is time to recognize that our planet 
works as a linked biological and phys- 
ical system. To manage it that way, 
conservation and climate change must 
be addressed together. 

Thomas E. Lovejoy 
Fairfax, Va. 

Franzen contrasts the abstract, global, 
long-term perspective of efforts to 
slow global warming with “St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi’s example of loving what’s 
concrete and vulnerable and right in 
front of us.” Small-scale projects are 
admirable, and Franzen is right that 
minimizing atmospheric carbon di- 
oxide is not the only environmentally 
worthy goal. But prioritizing projects 
where “you can see the results” rep- 
resents a mode of decision-making 
that we should strive to surpass. Al- 
most everything valuable about human 
civilization — from democratic polit- 
ical institutions to lifesaving pharma- 
ceuticals — has been built on the abil- 
ity of people to work in a methodical 
and sustained way toward distant 
goals, even in the absence of imme- 
diately gratifying payoffs. Such dis- 
ciplined persistence is a virtue that 
environmentalists of all kinds should 
aspire to exhibit, rather than dismiss 
as unattainable. 

Ben Eggleston 
Lawrence, Kans. 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer's name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 
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IN METROPOLITAN OPERA PRODUCTIONS of "Die Walkure" and “Francesca da Rimini," the Dutch singer Eva-Maria 
Westbroek turned in firmly respectable performances of the dramatic-soprano repertory. But it was last fall’s 
revival of Shostakovich’s “Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk" that made her a house star. Westbroek is a woman of 
abundant beauty, and Graham Vick’s borderline-outrageous production (in which she portrayed an oversexed 
nineteen-sixties housewife) let her show off a sensual side of her artistic personality that was no surprise to 
those who had seen her at Covent Garden in the title role of Mark-Anthony Turnage’s “Anna Nicole.” Now 
she’s Santuzza in David McVicar's new production of “Cavalleria Rusticana”; the violent clash between 
passion and tradition in Mascagni's opera should be an ideal showcase for her searing expressivity. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY PARI DUKOVIC 
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MUSEUMS SHORT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

“Thomas Hart Benton's America 
Today' Mural Rediscovered." 
Through April 19. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“One-Way Ticket: Jacob 
Lawrence’s Migration Series 
and Other Visions of the Great 
Movement North." 

Through Sept. 7. 

MOMA PS1 

“Simon Denny: The Innovator’s 
Dilemma.” Through Sept. 7. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

“On Kawara— Silence.” 

Through May 3. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

“Basquiat: The Unknown 
Notebooks.” Through Aug. 23. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

“Life at the Limits: Stories of 
Amazing Species.” 

Through Jan. 3. 

NEW MUSEUM 

“Surround Audience: 2015 
Triennial." Through May 15. 

GALLERIES SHORT LIST 
CHELSEA 

Lutz Bacher 

Greene Naftali 

508 W. 26th St. 212-463-7770. 

Through May 9. 

Roz Chast 
Danese/Corey 

511 W. 22nd St. 212-223-2227. 

Through April 18. 

Steve DiBenedetto 

Eller 

615 W. 27th St. 212-206-6411. 

Through April 18. 

Jamie Isenstein 
Kreps 

537 W. 22nd St. 212-741-8849. 
Through May 2. 

DOWNTOWN 

Dike Blair 
Karma 

39 Great Jones St. 917-675-7508. 
Through May 9. 

Francesca DiMattio 

Salon 94 Bowery 

243 Bowery, at Stanton St. 

212 - 979 - 0001 . 

Through May 7. 

Hito Steyerl 
Artists Space 

38 Greene St. and 55 Walker St. 
212-226-3970. 

Through May 24. 



MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Metropolitan Museum 
“Fatal Attraction: 

Piotr Uklanski Photographs” 

A survey of the Polish-born, New 
York-based artist’s photographs is 
overshadowed by his considerably 
meatier and more provocative “art- 
ist’s choice” installation just down 
the hall. Uklahski’s initial approach 
to photography involved a tweaked 
appropriation of images from Kodak’s 
"Joy of Photography,” and the survey 
is dominated by big, kitsch pictures 
of waterfalls, flowers, a sunset, and 
a palm tree waving in the breeze. 
The work’s bland prettiness feels 
like an inside joke, countered here 
by a wall of smaller but much more 
potent images, including a nude self- 
portrait at the center of a Dali-inspired 
skull formed by female nudes. That 
picture serves as an introduction to 
the related exhibition of works from 
the museum’s collection, which opens 
with Modigliani’s death mask and 



a ceremonial skull hook from New 
Guinea but centers on photography. 
In the sensational salon-style hanging, 
which includes Larry Clark, Laurie 
Simmons, Weegee, Hans Bellmer, 
and Sally Mann, Uklanski, as curator, 
digs deeper into the allure of sex and 
death than he does in his own work. 
Through Aug. 16. 

American Folk Art Museum 
“When the Curtain Never 
Comes Down” 

At first, the premise is intriguing: What 
can the current boom in performance 
teach us about so-called outsider art? 
The curator Valerie Rousseau argues 
that many of the genre’s paintings, 
drawings, and articles of clothing 
should be reconsidered as parts of 
performative habits, rituals, and 
obsessions: the Art Brut icon Adolf 
Wolfli wrote scores alongside his 
drawings, and Brazil’s Arthur Bispo do 
Rosario used to wave his hand-sewn 
flags on the street. But things turn 
problematic when the show romanti- 
cizes other behaviors— the Italian-born 
Palmerino Sorgente wandered through 
Montreal like the Pope in red-beaded 
hats of his own design (they’re on 
view, as is video footage), while the 
Great Antonio, an impoverished and 
illiterate strongman from the same 
city, lived at a Dunkin’ Donuts when 
he wasn’t pulling buses. While it is 
certainly important to consider that 
performance is not only for trained 
practitioners, erasing any distinction 
between fine art and troubled lives 
poses risks. Through July 5. 



Rubin Museum of Art 
“Becoming Another: 

The Power of Masks” 

“Whatever is profound loves masks,” 
Nietzsche wrote in “Beyond Good 
and Evil.” Even gods, after all, 
need something to wear. Roughly 
half of the objects in this agreeably 
multicultural exhibition are religious 
artifacts; the rest are theatrical props, 
though in manyplaces, from Mongolia 
to Bhutan, art and liturgy are one 
and the same. Japanese theatrical 
traditions, notably Noh and Kyogen, 
are represented by delicate masks 
for a toothless beggar, a fox with 
whiskers, and a red-faced goblin with 
a monstrous nose. (The show also 
has an enjoyable interlude devoted 
exclusively to monkeys.) The curator, 
Jan Van Alphen, takes a welcome 
step past the Rubin’s usual Asian 
bailiwick with splendid masks from 
Canada’s northwest coast, each of 
which allowed its wearer to embody 
ancestral spirits: a thunderbird with 
upright plumage, a thirty-five-pound 
man-eating raven, and an extraordi- 
nary two-level “transformation mask,” 
featuring an outer shell that could 
have been removed mid-performance 
to reveal the deity within. Through 
February 8. 



GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Jacqueline Hassink 

The conceptual austerity of the Dutch 
photographer’s earlier projects— 
including two series on corporate 
boardrooms — is softened, if only 




The Muslim rulers of India's Deccan plain are less well known than their Mughal counterparts in the north, but they 
ushered in a flourishing of the arts that was just as splendid. This lambent miniature of Sultan Husain Nizam Shah I on 
horseback, painted in Ahmadnagar circa 1555, is among more than two hundred works in the Met's unprecedented 
show on the subject, “Sultans of Deccan India, 1500-1700: Opulence and Fantasy,” which opens on April 20. 
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CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM, JOHN J. EMERY ENDOWMENT 
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slightly, in these pictures of the 
interiors and gardens of Zen Bud- 
dhist temples in Kyoto. Hassink’s 
approach pairs well with the rigor 
of Japanese design, and she seems 
to have surrendered to the beauty of 
these sites, allowing a new warmth 
into her work. Large, meticulously 
composed landscapes and architec- 
tural views are followed by smaller 
pictures of flowering branches, an 
exuberant explosion of pink, yellow, 
and white, and by an unexpected 
self-portrait, in traditional Japanese 
robes, with her face powdered geisha 
white. Through May 9. (Benrubi, 521 
W. 26th St. 212-888-6007.) 

Matt Lipps 

Plundering the seventeen volumes of 
Time Life’s “Library of Photography,” 
the California photographer recapit- 
ulates the history of the medium in 
a series of big, busy pictures that 
hit hard but fall flat. Lipps cuts 
out iconic images by everyone from 



Julia Margaret Cameron to Irving 
Penn, sets them up on what looks 
like medicine-cabinet shelving, and 
photographs them against his own 
bright, abstracted backgrounds as 
if they were items for sale. Sara 
VanDerBeek executed a much more 
sophisticated version of this mashup 
of sculpture and photography in 
her early work. That kind of subtle 
allusiveness is what’s missing here. 
Through May 2. (Danziger, 527 
W. 23rd St. 212-629-6778.) 

Nicole Miller 

The young L.A. artist presents an 
intriguing video meditation on themes 
of selfhood and black representation. 
Scenes play on three screens simul- 
taneously, but sound is audible from 
only one at a time: a woman tries to 
speak but laughs uncontrollably; an 
amputee stands before a reflection of 
both his impaired and unimpaired 
arms; a man dressed a lot like Jimi 
Hendrix performs “Ain’t Got No / 1 



Got Life,” Nina Simone’s defiant ode. 
In each segment. Miller highlights 
the physical effects of social and 
political realities, but also portrays 
people escaping the traumas of his- 
tory to be at one with themselves. 
Through May 16. (Koenig, 459 
W. 19th St. 212-334-9255.) 

James Siena 

Best known as a painter of knotty 
linear abstractions, Siena moves into 
sculpture with entrancing results. The 
largest works here, made of bronze or 
cherry wood, are cunningly off-kilter 
assemblages of rods and nodes. A 
few dozen smaller works, composed 
of bamboo dowels, grape stems, and 
toothpicks, form densely intricate 
arrangements, some of which make 
smart use of their shadows. Great 
titles, too: “Just Read the Instruc- 
tions,” “Melancholia Enshrines All 
Triumph,” “Hand Me the Gun and 
Say That Again.” Through April 25. 
(Pace, 508 W. 25th St. 212-255-4044.) 



dance 



Ballet Hispanico 

If Eduardo Vilaro’s Ballet Hispanico 
is one of the few companies that can 
fill the Joyce for two weeks (with four 
programs), it is largely because of its 
dancers— generous, extroverted, and 
fabulous movers. “CARMEN.maquia,” 
an evening-length piece by Gustavo 
Ramirez Sansano (from Spain), is 
a spare, almost abstract retelling 
of “Carmen,” Prosper Merimee’s 
eternal tale of love, freedom, and 
fate. Rosie Herrera’s “Show.Girl.” 
is more conceptual: a semi-ironic 
exploration of the ways in which 
old-timey night-club acts reflect atti- 
tudes about Latin-American women. 
“Sombrerisimo,” by Annabelle Lopez 
Ochoa, a crowd pleaser if there ever 
was one, is a spirited romp for six 
men and several bowler hats. One 
new work will be unveiled: “Con- 
quer,” by the Mexico-based Miguel 
Mancillas. (175 Eighth Ave., at 19th 
St. 212-242-0800. April 14-19 and 
April 21. Through April 26.) 

David Neumann 

Neumann is a comic Everyman of 
downtown dance, but his idea-dense 
productions are often suffused with 
a philosophical melancholy. In “I 
Understand Everything Better,” the 
sadness is personal. Mixing autobi- 
ography and fiction, with text by 
Neumann and the playwright Sibyl 
Kempson, the work deals with the 
recent deaths of Neumann’s parents, 
juxtaposing and blurring the stories 
of a moribund man, a meteorologist. 



and a man dying, Kabuki-style, in 
a storm. (Abrons Arts Center, 466 
Grand St. 212-352-3101. April 15-18. 
Through April 25.) 

**Stars of Today Meet the Stars 
of Tomorrow” / “Legacy” 

This yearly ballet gala combines 
performances by the young finalists 
of the Youth America Grand Prix 
competition, in the first half of the 
evening, with star turns by established 
and rising dancers, including American 
Ballet Theatre’s Paloma Herrera, in 
a work by Mauricio Wainrot, with 
live music by the Toomai String 
Quintet. Also appearing are Teresa 
Reichlen and Zachary Catazaro, of 
New York City Ballet, and Kristina 
Shapran, Xander Parish, and Kimin 
Kim, of the Mariinsky. The following 
night, the lanky A.B.T. star David 
Hallberg (now also a principal at the 
Bolshoi) hosts an evening of works by 
Maurice Bejart and Stephen Baynes 
and a world premiere by Pontus 
Lidberg. (David H. Koch, Lincoln 
Center. 212-496-0600. April 16-17.) 

Laurie Berg 

Berg is best known for her bric-a-brac 
jewelry and the miscellaneous perfor- 
mance parties (called “AUNTS”) that 
she helps to organize. Her own dance 
productions are carefully arranged 
yet casual in tone, often festooned 
with fabric and props picked up at 
the thrift store. It makes sense that 
she would be interested in the boxes 
of Joseph Cornell. His “Varietes de 



Mineralogie: Object” serves as the 
inspiration for “The Mineralogy of 
Objects,” in which Berg and three 
colleagues play with the similarities 
and differences between bodies and 
other things. (Danspace Project, 
St. Mark’s Church In-the-Bowery, 
Second Ave. at 10th St. 866-811-4111. 
April 16-18.) 

Heidi Latsky Dance 

It’s a hard fact about dance troupes 
led by a single choreographer: the 
choreographer grows older but the 
average age of company members 
stays young, as dancers retire and 
are replaced. In her new “Triptych,” 
which debuts as part of Montclair 
State University’s “Peak Performances” 
series, Latsky addresses that gap, 
setting herself, still volatile and 
unrestrained at fifty-six, amid the 
whiplash motion of five younger 
bodies. The work combines a dance 
film with two live segments, compo- 
sitions of intense activity framed by 
the spare, elegant lighting of Robert 
Wierzel. (Alexander Kasser Theatre, 
1 Normal Ave., Montclair, N.J. 973- 
655-5112. April 16-19.) 

“Works* Process”/ 

“American Ballet 
Theatre at 75” 

In three sessions, the company offers 
glimpses from its seventy-five-year 
history. The first installment covers 
the war years through the sixties, 
with excerpts of works like “Rodeo” 
and “Jardin aux Lilas”; the second 



GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
Zoe Pettijohn Schade 

This startup gallery’s program 
continues to impress with a show of 
exquisitely weird gouaches on paper, 
inspired by the New York artist’s close 
study of French textile painting while 
on a Fulbright in Paris (a few vintage 
samples are here). Schade’s theme 
is crowds, which she uses to zhuzh 
up familiar minimalist structures 
of repetition. Decoratively marbled 
backgrounds underlie images ren- 
dered with lapidary precision: rows 
of monkeys, feathers, or candy-col- 
ored tombstones; a catacomb-like 
cluster of skulls. Wayne Gonzales’s 
systematic depictions of cars or 
people in groups come to mind, as 
does the intense craftsmanship of 
Mughal miniatures. If Schade’s work 
feels a little too clenched, it’s also a 
tonic to the boy’s-club bombast of 
so much painting today. Through 
May 9. (Matsumiya, 153V2 Stanton 
St. 646-455-3588.) 



looks at Baryshnikov’s tenure as 
director, with bits of “Don Q” and 
“La Bayadere”; and the final session 
tackles the legacy of Kevin McKenzie, 
the current director, and includes a 
peek at the company’s brand-new 
“Sleeping Beauty.” Armchair balleto- 
manes can tune in via livestream, at 
Guggenheim.org/live. (Guggenheim 
Museum, Fifth Ave. at 89th St. 212- 
423-3575. April 19-20.) 

“Bolshoi in Cinema” / “Ivan 
the Terrible” 

As the company’s appearances in 
New York last year made clear, the 
ballets of Yuri Grigorovich — the 
man who led the Bolshoi from the 
sixties through the nineties— are 
back in style. Brash, vigorous, and 
unabashedly heroic, these works 
have come to define the company’s 
brand, at least abroad. (No one 
dances “Spartacus” like the Bolshoi.) 
“Ivan the Terrible,” from 1975, is 
a lesser-known work in the West, 
depicting the sixteenth-century tsar’s 
descent into madness. (The music is 
by Prokofiev.) The title role will be 
danced by Mikhail Lobukhin, whose 
windswept jumps and flashing eyes 
are a throwback to Soviet dancers of 
years past. Denis Rodkin, a young 
star, will play Prince Kurbsky, Ivan’s 
sworn enemy. The performance on 
April 19 will be broadcast live. (April 
19 at Kew Gardens Cinemas; April 
21 at the Beekman Theatre. See 
bolshoiballetincinema.com for more 
locations and times.) 
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Geoffrey Wilson and Hannah Jensen play music inspired by the Civil War. 



STATE OF THE UNION 

The neo-folk act Jus Post Bellum pares down. 



ONE NIGHT IN JANUARY, the crowd at Mercury Lounge was turning over, as gray-haired fans of the 
cult rocker Liam Hayes were replaced by chatty twentysomethings waiting to see Mipso, a string band 
from North Carolina. No one paid much attention as the interim act — a black man with an acoustic 
guitar and a white woman with hippie-straight hair — started delivering gorgeous unamplified harmonies. 

They were Geoffrey Wilson and Hannah Jensen, of Jus Post Bellum, a Brooklyn group in the same 
contemporary-folk vein as Mumford & Sons and Fleet Foxes that forgoes the excitability of pop in favor 
of a more intimate approach. Wilson and Jensen have been a couple for five years, during which time the 
band has released two albums of erudite songs inspired by the Civil War. (The name means “justice after 
war.”) “We are a band of four,”Wilson, the founder and songwriter, said recently. “But, as often happens, 
jobs and whatnot get in the way, so recently Hannah and I have played a lot of duo sets.” As a foursome, 
with the upright bassist Daniel Bieber and the dmmmer Zach Dunham, the group’s crisp percussion 
and steady beat make it radio-ready but, stripped to a duo, Wilson and Jensen’s voices harken back to a 
mythical America of sylvan pleasures. 

The cavalry shows up in Wilson’s lyrics, but his songs are not mired in history. “Abe & Johnny” moves 
from Lincoln and Wilkes Booth to a meditation on the mortal limits of love. “Sharp Was the River 
Bending” is lively and bucolic, but there’s an undercurrent of despair — the river is the Mississippi, and 
war is never far from its banks. Lately, Wilson’s been looking at the civil-rights era. On “Invisible Man,” 
inspired by Ralph Ellison, he lets his voice crack as he sings, “%u ain’t seeing me, seeing me.” 

A few numbers in at Mercury Lounge, most of the crowd was audibly distracted. The singers chided 
them, and the mood shifted from relaxed to something less so. Then Wilson and Jensen played a new 
ballad called “Deceiver,”Jensen reading from a sheet of paper as the two harmonized on a loose cascade of 
rhymes (“He is cunning like fever / He’s Paul and he’s Peter”) . Everyone grew rapt. There were hoots and 
whistles. “That’s O.K., that’s cool,”Wilson said, and laughter rippled through the room. The two had won 
over a new battalion of fans. Wilson andjensen play the Rockwood Music HaU on April 19. 

— John Donohue 



NIGHT LIFE 



ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it’s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Joan Armatrading 

The singer-songwriter has been criti- 
cally revered for decades, skirting the 
edges of rock, folk, soul, and jazzy 
pop while delivering penetrating 
confessional lyrics on songs such as 
“Drop the Pilot,” “Down to Zero,” 
and “Love and Affection.” She’s on 
what she says is her final world tour, 
performing entirely by herself. She 
has a guitar and a piano, along with 
a career-spanning photomontage 
that she narrates. The “Me Myself 
I” tour, after her 1980 album of the 
same name, comes to the Concert 
Hall at the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture on April 17. (2 
W. 64th St. ticketmaster.com.) 

Barbez 

The literary-minded avant-rock 
ensemble, led by the guitarist and 
singer Dan Kaufman (a contributor 
to this magazine), crafts swaying 
barricades of sound, thanks in part 
to the marimba and vibraphone 
playing of Danny Tunick and the 
drumming of John Bollinger. For 
this show, Barbez is delving into 
two recent albums: “Bella Ciao,” 
which re-imagines two-thousand- 
year-old Jewish melodies from 
Rome as it pays tribute to the 
Italian resistance of the Second 
World War, and “Force of Light,” 
an homage to the Romanian-Jewish 
poet and Holocaust survivor Paul 
Celan. With Soldier Kane, a duo 
of the veteran drummer Jonathan 
Kane, formerly of Swans, and Dave 
Soldier, a neuroscientist and avant- 
garde composer, on violin, that has 
a penchant for doing unexpected 
things to American standards; 
and Hope for Agoldensummer, a 
long-running band out of Athens, 
Georgia, which in this incarnation 
is comprised of the harmonizing 
sisters Claire Campbell (guitar, saw, 
banjo) and Page Campbell (guitar, 
glockenspiel, drums) and Patrick 
Morales (banjo). (Littlefield, 622 
Degraw St., Brooklyn, littlefieldnyc. 
com. April 17.) 
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Brooklyn Folk Festival 

In Red Hook, Brooklyn, there’s a little venue 
and gathering place called the Jalopy Theatre, 
which doubles as an instrument shop and triples 
as a music school. Seven years ago, its founders, 
Geoff and Lynette Wiley, joined forces with Eli 
Smith, a banjo player and the host of the “Down 
Home Radio Show,” to create an annual festival 
in their home borough. This year, it moves to its 
biggest venue yet, St. Ann & the Holy Trinity, a 
nineteenth-century Gothic Revival masterpiece in 
Brooklyn Heights. Over three days, more than thirty 
bands will take the stage, flanked by the church’s 
vaults and stained-glass windows. Performers include 
the sixties favorite Peter Stampfel, a founder of the 
Holy Modal Rounders; the contemporary antifolk 
hero Jeffrey Lewis; Stampfel’s previous bandmate 
from the Holy Modal Rounders Michael Hurley; 
Naomi Shelton and the Gospel Queens; and Jerron 
(Blind Boy) Paxton. There will also be square- and 
swing-dancing classes, a presentation on the history 
of folk music in New York City, a screening of films 
by Alan Lomax, and a banjo-throwing competition. 
(157 Montague St. brooklynfolkfest.com. April 17-19.) 

James McMurtry 

In many people’s opinion, McMurtry is the best 
American songwriter currently working. He 
counts among his diehard fans everyone from 
John Mellencamp (who produced his debut) to 
Stephen King (who has praised him in print, and 
has even included scenes in his novels of characters 
listening to McMurtry’s songs). Since he broke 
onto the scene, in the late eighties, he has balanced 
populist leanings (“Can’t Make It Here” became 
an anthem of American disillusionment) with an 
eye for portraiture sharpened by both nature and 
nurture (his father is the novelist Larry McMurtry, 
and his son, Curtis, is also a singer-songwriter). 
McMurtry’s new album, “Complicated Game,” 
continues his winning streak. (Bowery Ballroom, 
6 Delancey St. 212-533-2111. April 18.) 

John Mellencamp 

Between the Religious Freedom Restoration Act 
and the Final Four, it’s been an up-and-down few 
weeks for Indiana. But even when the state seems 
drastically in flux, Mellencamp, its most reliable 
export, can always be counted on. He has delivered 
heartfelt heartland rock and roll throughout his 
career, though in recent years he has turned more 
toward folk and blues. Mellencamp’s latest record, 
“Plain Spoken,” finds him still capable of kicking up 
a fuss as he considers life’s passages, both dark and 
light. By all accounts, he’s ever the gentleman on his 
current tour, not neglecting “Jack & Diane,” “Small 
Town,” “Pink Houses,” and other hits. (Carnegie Hall, 
Seventh Ave. at 57th St. 212-247-7800. April 20.) 

Earl Sweatshirt 

For his latest album, “I Don’t Like Shit, I Don’t 
Go Outside,” the L.A. rapper from the Odd Future 
collective delivers a bleak investigation of exhaustion 
and claustrophobia. Across sleepily delivered verses, 
he retreats further into himself, and his production 
reflects this introversion; muddy, glowering beats 
work as sonic swampland for Earl to wax depressive 
on his personal failures and on marijuana abuse, 
the omnipresence of cell phones, and the pressures 
of fame. (Best Buy Theatre, Broadway at 44th St. 
800-745-3000. April 18.) 

Ana TIjoux 

Born in France to Chilean expatriates who had 
been jailed during the dictatorship of Augusto 
Pinochet, the hip-hop artist is committed to social 
and political freedom. She relocated to Chile as a 
teen-ager, and fronted the hip-hop collective Makiza 



for years before branching out on her own. Working 
primarily in Spanish, Tijoux fuses a variety of styles, 
including jazz, pop, soul, and funk, and though 
she’s a phenomenal rapper many of her songs also 
traffic in sing-along melodies. In the past, she’s 
used samples in her work, but on her new album, 
“Vengo,” she opts for a full, horn-heavy band that 
highlights traditional Latin-American instruments. 
(April 17: Bowery Ballroom, 6 Delancey St. 212-533- 
2111. April 18: Rough Trade NYC, 64 N. 9th St., 
Brooklyn, roughtradenyc.com.) 



JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
“Celebrating Joe Temperley" 

When he joined Duke Ellington’s orchestra, in 
1974, just after the maestro himself had died, 
Temperley faced the awesome responsibility of 
replacing Harry Carney, the superlative player 
who codified the role of the baritone saxophone in 
jazz. (Carney, who had connected with Ellington 
in 1927, died shortly after the Duke.) Like Car- 
ney, the eighty-five-year-old Temperley is a loyal 
man: he’s been with the Jazz at Lincoln Center 
Orchestra for twenty-five years. In honor of his 
service, the orchestra’s leader, Wynton Marsalis, has 
composed a three-movement concerto dedicated 
to this deserving master of the low-end horn. 
(Rose Theatre, Jazz at Lincoln Center, Broadway 
at 60th St. 212-721-6500. April 16-18.) 

Roy Hargrove 

The masterful trumpeter and flugelhorn player 
Hargrove has long had an affinity for contempo- 
rary R. & B. and hip-hop (he contributed to the 
last two D’Angelo records, “Voodoo” and “Black 
Messiah,” which came out fourteen years apart), 
but when he hits a jazz club he’s likely to go for 
stinging hard bop. Carrying on the tradition of 
Lee Morgan and Freddie Hubbard, Hargrove is 
a take-no-prisoners warrior on up-tempo pieces 
and a plush-toned poet on ballads. (Blue Note, 131 
W. 3rd St. 212-475-8592. April 14-19.) 

Javon Jackson 

Few tenor saxophonists can satisfy a craving for 
swinging, unpretentious playing as well as Jackson. 
A vivacious improviser who apprenticed with such 
giants as Elvin Jones and Art Blakey, Jackson bolsters 
his approach with soulful warmth; it’s little wonder 
that his repertoire includes revamped R. & B. 
classics from the seventies. (Village Vanguard, 
178 Seventh Ave. S., at 11th St. 212-255-4037. 
April 14-19.) 

Nellie McKay 

Always ready to throw her devoted fans a curve 
ball, the vocalist McKay fills her new album, “My 
Weekly Reader,” with interpretations of sixties pop 
and rock songs, both iconic (the Kinks’ “Sunny 
Afternoon”) and obscure (Moby Grape’s “Murder 
in My Heart for the Judge”). The result is delightful 
and eccentric, a reflection of the performer herself. 
(54 Below, 254 W 54th St. 646-476-3551. April 13 
and April 15-18.) 

Danilo Perez 

In 1996, the Panamanian pianist grabbed considerable 
notice with his album “Panamonk,” which explored 
the work of Thelonious Monk through a lens of 
Latin musical influences. Perez, who subsequently 
became a key part of the Wayne Shorter Quartet, 
has continued to weave his own musical tapestries, 
and his recent albums, including last year’s ambitious 
“Panama 500,” make compelling use of folkloric 
idioms. His trio includes the bassist Ben Street 
and the drummer Adam Cruz. (Jazz Standard, 116 
E. 27th St. 212-576-2232. April 18-19.) 



“The story of how 
Abigail Thomas 
manages to survive ail 
the beauty and sadness 
life has given her. 

If you only 
read one book 
this year, make 
it this one. 

—ANN PATCHETT 




% 



“This may be the most honest 
book I’ve ever read, by one of the 
most beautiful writers I know." 

— AN'NT 1.AM‘ )TI 

“Abigail Thomas is the Emily 
Dickinson of memoirists." 

— s rEPHF.N KING 

“I would follow Abigail Thomas on 
any journey she ever takes." 

- ELIZABETH GILBER 1 

“Irreverent, wise, and 
boundlessly generous." 

ELISSA SCHAPPELL, 
VAMIYFAIR 

Also availalile as an ebook and an audiobook 
m SimonandSchuster.con 
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THE 

THEATRE 




SPEAK DAGGERS 

Peter Sarsgaard takes his turn as the Prince of Denmark 

YOU can’t blame actors for wanting to play Hamlet; what climber doesn’t long 
for a shot at Mount Kilimanjaro? New York stages have been overmn with melancholy 
Danes in recent years: Christian Camargo (brooding Hamlet), Michael Stuhlbarg (ranty 
Hamlet), Jude Law (pretty-boy Hamlet). The latest, Peter Sarsgaard, managed to miss 
them all; he has never seen a production save for his own, which opens at Classic Stage 
Company on April 15, under the direction of Austin Pendleton. 

“m be really straightforward: this is entirely for me,” Sarsgaard said during previews. 
Having turned down a previous offer to play the role, he reconsidered when his longtime 
mentor Penelope Allen mentioned that she wanted to play Gertmde. “She was talking 
about murderers,” he recalled. “She said, ‘You know, Hamlet’s a murderer.’ She claims 
that I got a twinkle in my eye.”That’s no surprise. In movies such as “Garden State” and 
“An Education,” Sarsgaard’s purring, disassociated intelligence have lent him a touch of 
menace, which surely comes in handy when it’s time to psych out Ophelia. 

After booking the theatre, Sarsgaard read the play every day, keeping it tucked 
under a cushion as he shot the NBC miniseries “The Slap.” In the intimate quarters of 
Classic Stage — ^where he has appeared in “Three Sisters” and “Uncle Vanya” opposite his 
wife, Maggie GyUenhaal — he enjoys playing to the audience directly. “I don’t just do it 
during the soliloquies,” he said. “I tend to do it even during scenes. I’m always aware, as 
Hamlet, that there’s an audience there, in a way that I’m not with other roles.” Pendleton’s 
production doesn’t hew to a time period — there are no cell phones, but no doublets, 
either — and Sarsgaard reads different books onstage night to night. (Recently, William T. 
VoUmann’s “Poor People.”) 

Does it take a certain kind of hubris to play Hamlet? “I really don’t feel the pressure 
to be the greatest of all time,” Sarsgaard said, adding that the role is, among other 
challenges, an endurance feat. “It actually cuts through any nerves you might have. You 
don’t have the energy to have them.” 

— Michael Schulman 



OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Airline Highway 

Manhattan Theatre Club presents a play by Lisa 
D’Amour, directed by Joe Mantello, in which a 
group of oddballs gather in a motel parking lot 
to celebrate the life of a burlesque performer. 
In previews. (Samuel J. Friedman, 261 W. 47th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

Doctor Zhivago 

Des McAnuff directs this musical romance set 
in twentieth-century Russia, adapted from the 
novel by Boris Pasternak. With a book by Mi- 
chael Weller, music by Lucy Simon, and lyrics 
by Michael Korie and Amy Powers. In previews. 
Opens April 21. (Broadway Theatre, Broadway at 
53rd St. 212-239-6200.) 

Finding Neverland 

Diane Paulus directs a new musical based on the 
2004 movie, about the life of J. M. Barrie, with 
a book by James Graham and music and lyrics 
by Gary Barlow and Eliot Kennedy. Starring 
Matthew Morrison (“Glee”) and Kelsey Grammer. 
Opens April 15. (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th 
St. 877-250-2929.) 

Fun Home 

The 2014 musical, based on Alison Bechdel’s 
graphic memoir, with music by JeanineTesori and 
a book and lyrics by Lisa Kron, transfers from the 
Public Theatre to Broadway. Michael Cerveris, 
Judy Kuhn, Beth Malone, Sydney Lucas, and 
Emily Skeggs reprise their roles from the Public 
production. In previews. Opens April 19. (Circle 
in the Square, 235 W. 50th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Grounded 

Anne Hathaway stars in a play by George Brant, 
about a fighter pilot reassigned to flying drones. 
Julie Taymor directs. In previews. (Public, 425 
Lafayette St. 212-967-7555.) 

The King and I 

Kelli O’Hara and Ken Watanabe star in Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s musical, based on the novel 
“Anna and the King of Siam,” by Margaret Landon. 
A British schoolteacher in eighteen-sixties Bangkok 
contends with the King of Siam, whose children 
she tutors. Bartlett Sher directs the Lincoln Center 
Theatre production. In previews. Opens April 16. 
(Vivian Beaumont, 150 W. 65 th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Living on Love 

Renee Fleming, Anna Chlumsky, Jerry O’Connell, 
and Douglas Sills star in Joe DiPietro’s comedy, 
in which a famous opera singer hires a handsome 
young man to write her autobiography. Kathleen 
Marshall directs. In previews. Opens April 20. 
(Longacre, 220 W. 48th St. 212-239-6200.) 
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Nirbhaya 

Yael Farber wrote this play based on the true story 
of a woman (Nirbhaya means “fearless one”) who 
was brutally raped on a bus in Delhi and died 
from her injuries. Previews begin April 16. (Lynn 
Redgrave Theatre, 45 Bleecker St. 866-811-4111.) 

The Painted Rocks at Revolver Creek 

Athol Fugard wrote and directs this play, about a 
black farm laborer in apartheid South Africa who 
has painted an entire garden on rocks. Previews 
begin April 21. (Pershing Square Signature Center, 
480 W. 42nd St. 212-244-7529.) 

Something Rotten! 

Casey Nicholaw directs this musical comedy, with 
music and lyrics by Wayne and Karey Kirkpat- 
rick and a book by Karey Kirkpatrick and John 
O’Farrell, in which two brothers in 1595 attempt 
to compete with Shakespeare by putting on the 
world’s first musical. In previews. (St. James, 246 
W. 44th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Speakeasy Dollhouse: Ziegfleld's 
Midnight Frolic 

Cynthia von Buhler wrote and directs this immer- 
sive work, which transforms a former Broadway 
house into a lavish Jazz Age milieu to tell the 
story of a Ziegfield girl’s death by poisoning. 
Previews begin April 18. (Liberty, 234 W. 42nd 
St. 866-811-4111.) 

The Visit 

Chita Rivera and Roger Rees star in Kander and 
Ebb’s last musical, in which a wealthy woman takes 
revenge on the man who betrayed her. The book 
is by Terrence McNally; John Doyle directs. In 
previews. (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St. 212-239-6200.) 



NOW PLAYING 
The Audience 

Helen Mirren stars as Queen Elizabeth II in Peter 
Morgan’s play, directed by Stephen Daldry. In the 
course of the play, Elizabeth meets with eight of the 
Prime Ministers whose terms have coincided with 
her reign. There’s enough air in Morgan’s material 
for Mirren to interpret, and for Daldry to guide 
her interpretation and add an element that only the 
stage can contain: camp. Daldry and Mirren don’t 
ridicule Elizabeth II; they ridicule her job and its 
endless mundanities, while focussing on the moments 
when she sneaks out from behind the discipline. 
Mirren is not a coquettish queen, but she is a sexy 
one, because she is so controlled and such a good 
comedienne behind her cardigan, her sensible shoes, 
and her pearls. The Queen understands that her 
Prime Ministers are aspirants. Morgan’s play is as 
much a treatise on class resentment as anything else, 
and Daldry knows that each of these characters is 
both more and less than human, representative of 
an aspect of life, rather than life itself (Reviewed 
in our issue of 3/16/15.) (Schoenfeld, 236 W. 45th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

Clinton the Musical 

On the cusp of another Clinton Presidential bid, 
Paul and Michael Hodge’s bawdy new musical sets 
the old scandals to song. The writers divide Bill 
Clinton’s persona into warring halves: W. J. (Tom 
Galantich), the responsible wonk, and Billy (Duke 
Lafoon), the strutting satyr. (Needless to say, Billy 
gets the upper hand.) Meanwhile, Hillary (Kerry 
Butler) plots her ascent. You have to admire the 
collaborators’ ruthless pursuit of smut; all the 
ribald jokes are here, from Gennifer Flowers to 
the blue dress. Several songs have unprintable 
choruses. The general approach to characterization 
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ALSO NOTABLE 
ALADDIN 

New Amsterdam 

AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 

Palace (Reviewed in this 
issue.) 

BEAUTIFUL-THE CAROLE 
KING MUSICAL 

Stephen Sondheim 

THE BELLE OF BELFAST 

DR2 

THE BOOK OF MORMON 

Eugene O’Neill 

BUZZER 

Public (Reviewed in this 
issue.) 

THE CURIOUS INCIDENT 
OF THE DOG IN THE NIGHT- 
TIME 

Ethel Barrymore 

FISH IN THE DARK 

Cort 

FIVE TIMES IN ONE NIGHT 

Ensemble Studio Theatre. 
Through April 19. 

A GENTLEMAN’S GUIDE TO 
LOVE AND MURDER 

Walter Kerr 

GHOST QUARTET 

McKittrick Hotel 

GIGI 

Neil Simon (Reviewed in 
this issue.) 

HAMLET 

Classic Stage Company 

HAND TO GOD 

Booth 

HEDWIG AND THE ANGRY 
INCH 

Belasco 

IOWA 

Playwrights Horizons 

IT’S ONLY A PLAY 

Jacobs 

KINKY BOOTS 

Hirschfeld 

LONESOME TRAVELER 

59E59. Through April 19. 

MATILDA THE MUSICAL 

Shubert 

ON THE TOWN 

Lyric 

SKYLIGHT 

Golden (Reviewed in this 
issue.) 

SLEEP NO MORE 

McKittrick Hotel 

SOLDIER X 

HERE. Through April 19. 

THE 39 STEPS 

Union Square Theatre 

’TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE 

The Duke on 42nd Street 

THE UNDENIABLE SOUND 
OF RIGHT NOW 

Rattlestick 

WOLF HALL: PARTS ONE & 
TWO 

Winter Garden (Reviewed 
in this issue.) 



is to out-caricature the caricatures: 
Newt Gingrich as mewling toddler, 
Ken Starr as pervy obsessive. It’s a 
romp, and it’s often quite funny. But 
the evening leaves a slightly sour 
aftertaste. After all, the tragedy of 
Bill Clinton’s Presidency is that it 
became a farce. (New World Stages, 
340 W. 50th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Cry, Trojans! 

Beware of Brits bearing plays. In 2012, 
the Royal Shakespeare Company asked 
the Wooster Group to collaborate 
on “Troilus and Cressida” as part 
of the London Olympics festivities. 
The R.S.C. would play the Greeks, 
the Woosters the Trojans, working 
individually (different directors, 
costumes, styles), then putting it all 
together at Stratford. Now the battle 
is on again, lopsidedly. In Brooklyn, 
the Wooster Group presents the 
Trojan scenes, with occasional Greek 
interlopers. The director, Elizabeth 
LeCompte, has everyone dressed in 
Native-American garb and speaking in 
tribal drawl, with blocking borrowed 
from “The Fast Runner (Atanarjuat)” 
and “Splendor in the Grass.” All 
the prized Wooster rudiments are 
here— pre-recorded audio and video, 
song and dance, high culture, pop 
culture, cultural appropriation, and 
even a nod to the badminton of their 
previous work “To You, the Birdie!” 
But the result is oddly empty and 
airless. Looks like the Trojans lose 
again. (St. Ann’s Warehouse, 29 Jay 
St., Brooklyn. 718-254-8779. Through 
April 19.) 

Daily Life Everlasting 

As you enter the theatre, you are 
greeted by the sight of three danc- 
ers in bunny costumes, gyrating to 
light techno-pop. Yes, this will be an 
avant-garde evening at La Mama. 
The bunnies are joined by eight 
other performers, each in a different 
costume of high whimsicality. This 
is the company known as Witness 
Relocation, in a show directed and 
choreographed by Dan Safer. After 
the casual dance introduction, the 
formal text, by Chuck Mee, begins, 
with the recurring motif of leading 
“a meaningful life.” Finding love is 
paramount in this quest, as illustrated 
in a disjointed series of encounters. 
The script is tortured and the acting 
stiff, but— fortunately for this hour- 
and-a-quarter multimedia project— the 
video projections are interesting and 
the dancing is excellent, far more 
eloquent than the words. The finale, 
though, a strobe-lit orgy scene fol- 
lowed by a stream-of-consciousness 
dialogue of devotion, recalls the worst 
in sixties experimental theatre. (Ellen 
Stewart, 66 E. 4th St. 646-430-5374. 
Through April 19.) 

Ghosts 

Almeida Theatre’s production of 
the Henrik Ibsen play, adapted and 
directed by Richard Eyre, stars Lesley 
Manville, as a woman anguished by the 



moral deceptions of her late husband. 
(BAM’s Harvey Theatre, 651 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn. 718-636-4100.) 

Hamilton 

Lin-Manuel Miranda’s complicated, 
valuable musical, directed byThomas 
Kail, does everything it can to stand 
outside the American-musical canon— 
and then doesn’t. The Founding Fathers 
Aaron Burr (Leslie Odom, Jr.) and 
Thomas Jefferson (Daveed Diggs), 
along with George Washington’s 
aide-de-camp John Laurens (Anthony 
Ramos) and Alexander Hamilton 
(Miranda), in eighteenth-century-style 
knee britches and waistcoats, rap and 
sing about Hamilton’s beginnings. Then 
it’s 1776, and America is struggling for 
independence from King George III. 
Once Hamilton works his way into 
Washington’s inner circle, becomes 
the Treasury Secretary, and meets 
his future wife, the rich and socially 
prominent Eliza Schuyler (played by 
the genteel and dull Phillipa Soo), the 
show’s radicalism is slowly drained, and 
the resulting corpse is a conventional 
musical. By burying his trickster-quick 
take on race, immigrant ambition, 
colonialism, and masculinity under a 
commonplace love story in the second 
half of the show, Miranda hides what 
he most needs to display: his talent. 
(3/9/15) (Public, 425 Lafayette St. 
212-967-7555.) 

The Heidi Chronicles 

Wendy Wasserstein’s 1988 play, which 
won the Pulitzer Prize, tells the story 
of an art historian, Heidi Holland 
(Elisabeth Moss), who is in love with 
two essentially unavailable men: a gay 
doctor named Peter Patrone (Bryce 
Pinkham) and a wheeler-dealer called 
Scoop Rosenbaum (Jason Biggs) . Heidi 
doesn’t complain about the unsatisfying 
nature of either relationship; together, 
the men form a kind of whole. Still, 
her greatest affection is reserved for 
other independent women, alive or 
dead. Heidi, who attended a women’s 
college in the sixties, took the era’s 
consciousness-raising to heart. But 
how does that ideology fit in with 
the eighties women who surround 
her now, chasing celebrity in their 
power suits? Wasserstein wanted a hit 
with “Heidi,” and she got it, mostly 
by making the humor too broad. 
(3/30/15) (Music Box, 239 W. 45th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

ItShoulda Been You 

Tyne Daly, Harriet Harris, Lisa 
Howard, and Sierra Boggess star in 
this new musical comedy, directed by 
David Hyde Pierce, in which two very 
different families clash at the wedding 
of their children. With a book and 
lyrics by Brian Hargrove and music by 
Barbara Anselmi. (Brooks Atkinson, 
256 W. 47th St. 877-250-2929.) 

The Mystery of Love & Sex 

Romantic relationships are difficult 
enough between people with similar 
backgrounds— witness the long mar- 



riage of Howard (Tony Shalhoub), a 
mystery novelist, and Lucinda (Diane 
Lane), his pot-smoking, wisecracking 
wife. Two decades into their marriage, 
their twentysomething daughter, 
Charlotte (Gayle Rankin), is the 
only thing keeping them together. 
But when the romantic relationship 
between Charlotte and her childhood 
best friend, Jonny (Mamoudou Athie), 
becomes complicated by the huge 
divides of religion (she’s Jewish, 
he’s Baptist), race (she’s white, he’s 
black), and sexual confusion (he’s a 
twenty-year-old “virgin” and she’s 
“bisexual”), there’s going to be a lot 
of drama. Bathsheba Doran’s moving 
new play explores, with a lot of good 
humor, the fine line between love and 
hate, and the lines that separate family 
members, neighbors, and enemies. 
Under the direction of Sam Gold, all 
four performances are deeply realized 
and entertaining. (Mitzi E. Newhouse, 
150 W. 65th St. 212-239-6200.) 

On the Twentieth Century 

Kristin Chenoweth has an energy level 
that goes beyond anything you find 
in nature, and what she does with 
it in the Roundabout’s production, 
directed by Scott Ellis, is far more 
compelling than the musical itself. 
The show has a book and lyrics by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green and 
a score by Cy Coleman. Given the 
talents involved, it’s odd how little of 
the music stays with you, and how 
little inspiration any of it provides. 
Chenoweth, as a self-absorbed star 
who tries her best to stay that way, 
does all the stuff you’d expect her to 
do— she sings, she mugs, she climbs 
over furniture and climbs over men 
who tower above her. But she can’t 
bring to life a musical whose lack of 
relevance ends up being its prime 
source of interest and “entertainment.” 
(3/30/15) (American Airlines Theatre, 
227 W. 42nd St. 212-719-1300.) 

Small Mouth Sounds 

In Bess Wohl’s nearly noiseless comedy, 
six urbanites gather upstate for a silent 
retreat, keeping their lips zipped and 
their minds quiet with mixed success. 
Laura Jellinek’s set is a strip of blond 
floor bisecting the audience, on which 
the actors (Jessica Almasy, Marcia 
DeBonis, Brad Heberlee, Sakina 
Jaffrey, Erik Lochtefeld, and Babak 
Tafti) indulge in plenty of physical 
comedy and clever pantomime. Still, 
there’s a visible vein of melancholy 
lying just below the surface jokes, 
underneath the hiking pants. Poignant 
and droll, this is a play about the 
difficulty of communication, verbal 
or otherwise, and, like Wohl’s earlier 
works (“American Hero,” “Pretty 
Filthy”), the unlikeliness of ever 
actually changing your life. Under 
Rachel Chavkin’s direction, the actors 
offer lucid, generous performances, 
as does Jojo Gonzalez, as the disem- 
bodied voice of the flu-stricken Zen 
master. (Ars Nova, 511 W. 54th St. 
212-352-3101.) 
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OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera 

The two one-act operas that define 
Italian verismo— Mascagni’s “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana*’ and Leoncavallo’s 
“PagllaccI”— receive a new production 
by David McVicar, who has become 
perhaps the most reliable (if one of 
the most conservative) directors of 
the Peter Gelb era; his staging places 
Mascagni’s opera firmly in the Verdian 
past, while projecting Leoncavallo’s 
into the era of Fellini. Marcelo Alvarez 
takes both the male leads, Turiddu and 
Canio, with Eva-Maria Westbroek (the 
incandescent star of last fall’s “Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk”) as Santuzza 
and Patricia Racette as Nedda; Fabio 
Luisi, the Met’s principal conductor, 
is on the podium. (April 18 at 8:30 
and April 21 at 7:30.) • Also playing: 
Nicholas Hytner’s production of 
Verdi’s “Don Carlo/* arguably the 
grandest of his grand operas, portrays 
King Philip IPs court at the time of 
the Spanish Inquisition as a baleful 
fortress of hard angles and stifling 
religiosity. The conductor Yannick 
Nezet-Seguin conjures the hollow 
pomp of royal obligations and the 
simmering of repressed passion, but 
entrusts the drama’s human dimension 
to the singers. Ferruccio Furlanetto, 
a chillingly authoritarian Philip, and 
Dmitri Hvorostovsky, a glamorously 
voiced Rodrigo, are standard-bearers 
in their roles; Yonghoon Lee (Don 
Carlo) and Barbara Frittoli (Elisabeth) 
rise fitfully to the constant crests of 
their solos and love duets. (April 15 
at 7 and April 18 at noon. In the first 
performance, Lianna Haroutounian, 
Ricardo Tamura, and Luca Salsi 
replace Frittoli, Lee, and Hvoros- 
tovsky, respectively.) • “Alda/* in the 
stunningly monumental Sonja Frisell 
production, wraps up its run this week 
with Oksana Dyka in the title role 
and Marco Berti as Radames. With 
the estimable Violeta Urmana, Mark 
Delavan, and Stefan Kocan; Placido 
Domingo. (April 17 and April 20 at 
7:30.) (Metropolitan Opera House. 
212-362-6000.) 

Robert Ashley’s “Crash” 

Ashley, who died last year, spent a long 
and noted career remaking American 
opera from the inside, often using 



electronic manipulations of spoken 
dialogue. His final opera is an auto- 
biographical fantasia, in which the 
composer muses on prejudice, class, 
and other issues through the voices of 
three sharply defined characters. The 
six singers (who include Gelsey Bell 
and Paul Pinto) are directed by Tom 
Hamilton, with projected photographs 
by Philip Makanna. (Roulette, 509 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, roulette, 
org. April 15-18 at 8.) 



ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Andris Nelsons, the B.S.O.’s dynamic 
young conductor, has begun a long 
campaign to place this formidable 
ensemble once more at the center 
of American musical life. His first 
concert begins with a nod to a distin- 
guished Bostonian, Gunther Schuller 
(the New York premiere of “Dream- 
scape”), before moving on to music by 
Mozart (the Piano Concerto No. 27, 
with Richard Goode) and Strauss; 
the second offers Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto (with Christian Tetzlaff) in 
between two works by Shostakovich 
(including the Tenth Symphony); 
and the all-orchestral finale consists 
entirely of Mahler’s Sixth Symphony, 
a test for any maestro. (Carnegie 
Hall. 212-247-7800. April 15-17 at 8.) 

“Before Bach”: 

Le Concert des Nations 

Jordi Savall, the august Catalan 
gambist, is perhaps the leading ce- 
lebrity of Carnegie Hall’s monthlong 
festival celebrating the music of the 
late Renaissance and early Baroque. 
After performing a solo recital, he will 
take his largest ensemble, a chamber 
orchestra, to Zankel Hall to perform 
music by the giants of the French 
Baroque depicted in the film “Touts les 
Matins du Monde”— Lully (selections 
from “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”), 
Marin Marais, and Sainte-Colombe 
(in addition to pieces by Rameau 
and Couperin). (212-247-7800. April 
16 at 7:30.) 

“Before Bach”: 

The Tallis Scholars 

No strangers to Gotham, Peter Phil- 
lips’s famously elegant early-music 
chamber choir will make a stop at 
the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola 
before retiring to Weill Recital Hall 
the following night for a more inti- 
mate program. The Loyola concert 
is as grand as could be, with works 
by Victoria, Brumel, and Gibbons 
(among others), leading up to an 
overwhelming finale, Thomas Tallis’s 
forty-voice motet, “Spem in Alium.” 
(Park Ave. at 84th St. carnegiehall. 
org. April 17 at 8.) 

American Symphony 
Orchestra: “Music U.” 

One of the reasons that our Ivy 
League schools put out so many fine 
composers is that so many fine com- 
posers serve on their faculties. Leon 



Botstein— a formidable academician 
himself— celebrates five of the best 
in his next concert at Carnegie Hall: 
Harvard’s Randall Thompson (the 
deathless “Alleluia,” with the Cornell 
University Glee Club and Chorus), 
Yale’s Horatio Parker, Penn’s George 
Rochberg (the Symphony No. 2, a 
scorching essay in high modernism). 
Harvard’s Leon Kirchner (the Music for 
Cello and Orchestra, with the superb 
young soloist Nicholas Canellakis), and 
Cornell’s Roberto Sierra (a premiere). 
(212-247-7800. April 19 at 2.) 

David Robertson and the 
Juilliard Orchestra 

If any conductor has close ties to 
Pierre Boulez, it is David Robert- 
son, who, prior to his distinguished 
tenure as the head of the St. Louis 
Symphony, served for several years 
as the music director of Paris’s 
Ensemble Intercontemporain, the 
matchless new-music group that 
Boulez founded. Robertson celebrates 
his mentor’s ninetieth-birthday year 
by conducting a concert that features 
not only his “Rituel (In Memoriam 
Bruno Maderna)” and “Originel” 
but also Debussy’s “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun” and Stravinsky’s 
“Symphonies of Wind Instruments,” 
two works of great importance to 
Boulez. (Avery Fisher Hall. 212-721- 
6500. April 19 at 3.) 



RECITALS 

“MATA: Young Composers 
Now!” 

There’s nothing quite like MATA, 
which every year organizes the city’s 
most exciting showcase for outstanding 
young composers from around the 
world; many intriguing discoveries 
can be made. This year’s enticements 
include a piano-bass-percussion trio 
called Bearthoven, signal contributions 
from the lauded Momenta Quartet 
and Talea Ensemble, and an installation 
in which dozens of table lamps out- 
fitted with transducers make their 
own weird music. The composers 
include Eric Nathan (U.S.), Idin 
Samimi Mofakham (Iran), Ofir 
Klemperer (Israel), and Ann Cleare 
(Ireland), among others. (The Kitchen, 
512 W. 19th St. 212-255-5793. April 
14-18 at 8.) 

Jay Campbell with 
Conor Hanick 

Campbell, a cellist and the first-prize 
winner of the 2012 Concert Artists 
Guild competition, joins another 
impressive musical adventurer to 
delve into music for cello and piano 
by Carter, Stravinsky (the “Suite Ital- 
ienne”), David Fulmer (a premiere), 
and Brahms (the Cello Sonata No. 2 
in F Major). (SubCulture, 45 Bleecker 
St. subculturenewyork.com. April 
15 at 7:30.) 

Artemis Quartet 

This commanding German ensemble 
has been one of the world’s finest 



string quartets for well over a decade. 
Its concert at Zankel Hall tends to- 
ward Eastern European expressions, 
with popular works by Dvorak (the 
“American” Quartet) and Smetana 
(the Quartet No. 1, “From My Life”) 
bookending the Quartet No. 5 by the 
Latvian master Peteris Vasks. (212- 
247-7800. April 15 at 7:30.) 

Ecstatic Music Festival: 

Annie Gosfield 

Merkin Concert Hall’s ongoing 
festival, celebrating the wide range 
of “post-classical” creativity, invites 
New York’s doyenne of gnarly sampled 
sounds (jammed radio signals, factory 
noises, et al.) to collaborate with the 
guitarist Roger Kleier, the drummer 
Billy Martin, and the power horns 
of Wicked Knee for an evening of 
unpredictable sonic escapades. (129 
W. 67th St. 212-501-3330. April 16 
at 7:30.) 

Park Avenue Armory: 

Ian Bostridge 

Bostridge, a tenor whose carapace of 
scholarly elegance belies an artist of 
quavering passion, brings his inter- 
pretive wisdom and vocal lustre to 
an evening at the Board of Officers 
Room; the program (accompanied 
by Wenwen Du) consists mostly of 
songs related to the First World War, 
be they heartfelt (Butterworth’s “A 
Shropshire Lad”), bitter (songs from 
Britten’s “Who AreTliese Children?”), 
or all shades in between (by Mahler, 
Weill, and Rudi Stephan). (Park 
Ave. at 66th St. armoryonpark.org. 
April 17 at 8.) 

TENET: “The Secret Lover” 

Three of the early-music ensemble’s 
leading vocalists — the sopranos Jolle 
Greenleaf and Molly Quinn and 
the mezzo-soprano Virginia Warn- 
ken — pay tribute to the important 
Renaissance composer Barbara 
Strozzi by performing an English 
translation of her cantata “L’Amante 
Segreto.” (Fabbri Mansion, House 
of the Redeemer, 7 E. 95th St. April 
18 at 3:30 and 7.) 

Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center 

Stravinsky, fleeing to America at the 
beginning of the Second World War, 
brought the European tradition with 
him in a powerfully concentrated form, 
and Copland, mixing the Russian’s 
influence with the lean “Americana” 
sounds of Virgil Thomson, crafted an 
impressively original style of his own 
that hundreds of American composers 
would go on to imitate. Several of 
the Society’s finest performers — 
including the pianist Anne-Marie 
McDermott and the clarinettist David 
Shifrin — present a program devoted 
to both of them that is a roster of 
greatest hits, including Stravinsky’s 
“Suite Italienne” and the Suite from 
“Histoire du Soldat,” and Copland’s 
perennially vibrant Sextet. (Alice Tully 
Hall. 212-875-5788. April 19 at 5.) 
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Tim Morton and David Maloney play brothers at odds over the family farm in Zachary Treitz’s “Men Go to Battle.” 



OUT OF THE PAST 

Two historical dramas shine in this years Tribeca Film Festival. 

THE TRIBECA FILM FESTIVAL (April 15-26) includes nearly a hundred features. In 
previewing a generous batch, rigorous triage is needed to find movies of any enduring 
significance. One film, however, stands high above the others: Zachary Treitz’s “Men Go to 
B attle,” a historical drama set in a rural Kentud^ town during the Civil War. Treitz persuasively 
and passionately re-creates a grand panorama on an intimate scale and a spare budget. 

Two young farmers, the brothers Henry (Tim Morton) and Francis (David Maloney), live 
in a tiny stone cottage and stmggle to make a living. The tall, confident, good-humored Francis 
wants to sell one of their weed-clotted fields, but the short, taciturn, pessimistic Henry opposes 
Francis’s scheme; unable to thwart it, Henry leaves home and joins the Union Army. 

Treitz captures mgged country life at a muscular level. The actors’ terse wit, chewy accents, 
and impulsive gestures suggest great physical force as well as equally great cultural constraints, 
ambient violence and a fear of God. The production designer, Jacob Heustis, is the film’s virtual 
co-author; the clothing and the furnishings have the aura of simple authenticity, which is 
reinforced by the cinematographer Brett Jutkiewicz’s agile impressionism, illuminated by streaky 



sunlight, flickering bonfires, 
and dim lanterns. 

Kate Lyn Shed wrote the 
script with Treitz and also acts 
in the film. The two present 
quietly idiosyncratic behavior 
that seems to grow organically 
from the landscape, as in a great 
set piece at the home of the 
local grandee, Mr. Small (Steve 
Coulter), where the brothers 
intrude on a fancy-dress ball. 

A scene on the porch is a 
masterpiece of tender comedy, 
in which Henry courts the 
Smalls’ daughter Betsy (Rachel 
Korine) in a detailed skein of 
dialogue about the weather. 

Sequences of Henry at 
war, filmed with a horrific 
simplicity, are matched 
by visions of the home 
front, where violence also 
overturns old hierarchies. The 
glaring absence of political 
chatter doesn’t mar Treitz’s 
achievement: he has made an 
instant-classic Western. 

The Taviani brothers, 

Paolo and Vittorio, re-create 
an even more distant past in 
“Wondrous Boccaccio”: the 
plague year of 1348, when ten 
young Florentines take refuge 
in a country villa and pass the 
time by telling stories. The 
film, based on Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron,” dramatizes 
both the storytellers and their 
tales. The Tavianis place the 
action — which ranges from the 
pathos of a woman revived by 
a lover’s touch to the comedy 
of a craftsman who’s the butt 
of a metaphysical practical 
joke — in ancient buildings and 
landscapes that seem to vibrate 
with erotic passions inflamed 
by the presence of death. 

— Richard Brody 
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OPENING 
CHILD 44 

A thriller, based on the 
novel by Tom Rob Smith, 
about a serial killer in the 
Soviet Union during the 
reign of Stalin. Directed by 
Daniel Espinosa, written by 
Richard Price, and starring 
Tom Hardy, Gary Oldman, 
and Noomi Rapace. 
Opening April 17 (In wide 
release.) 

FELIX AND MEIRA 

A romantic drama, set 
in Montreal’s Mile End 
neighborhood, about 
the relationship between 
a secular man (Martin 
Dubreuil) and a Hasidic 
woman (Hadas Yaron). 
Directed by Maxime 
Giroux. Opening April 17 
(In limited release.) 

PAUL BLART: MALL COP 2 
Kevin James stars in this 
comedy sequel, as a 
security guard who takes 
his daughter to Las Vegas. 
Directed by Andy Fickman; 
co-starring Raini Rodriguez. 
Opening April 17 (In wide 
release.) 

TRUE STORY 

A drama, about a reporter 
(Jonah Hill) who interviews 
a homicide suspect (James 
Franco). Directed by Rupert 
Goold. Opening April 17 (In 
limited release.) 

UNFRIENDED 

A horror film, about teen- 
agers who are confronted 
by a psychopath on social 
media. Directed by Levan 
Gabriadze. Opening April 
17 (In wide release.) 

REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 

Titles in bold are reviewed. 

ANTHOLOGY FILM 
ARCHIVES 

“Old School Kung Fu Fest.” 
April 16 at 6:15: “Enter the 
Ninja" (1918, Menahem 
Golan). • April 17 at 10:15: 

“A Life of Ninja" (1983, Lee 
Tso-nam). • April 18 at 5: 
“Five Element Ninjas" (1982, 
Chang Cheh). 

BAM CINEMATEK 

“The Vertigo Effect." April 

16 at 4:30, 7 and 9:40: 
“Vertigo" (1958, Alfred 
Hitchcock). • April 17 at 2 
and 7 “Last Embrace" (l979, 
Jonathan Demme). • April 

17 at 4:15 and 9:30: 

“Basic Instinct" (l992, 

Paul Verhoeven). • April 

18 at 5:15: "Mississippi 
Mermaid." • April 19 at 2 
and 73O: “Laura" (l944, 

Otto Preminger). • April 19 
at 5: “La Captive” (2000, 
Chantal Akerman). • April 
20 at 7 “Unfaithfully Yours” 
and “I, An Actress” (l977 
George Kuchar). 



NOW PLAYING 
About Elly 

A group of Iranian friends, most of 
them married with small children, 
gather for a weekend by the sea. The 
mood is buoyant and blithe, until fate 
floods in; after that, the companions 
begin to quarrel. To make matters 
worse, no one is even sure what 
exactly has occurred, and neither are 
we. Asghar Farhadi’s absorbing and 
distressing work is not a new film 
but a new release; it actually dates 
from 2009, before ‘A Separation” 
(2011), which won the Oscar for Best 
Foreign Film, and “The Past” (2013). 
Like them, it keeps compelling us 
to shift our ground as the camera 
glances from one character to the 
next and as errors and deceptions 
come to light. Farhadi, like so many 
leading filmmakers across the genres, 
from Mizoguchi and Hitchcock to 
Almodovar, puts women at the fore- 
front of his drama; here, we get fine 
contributions fromTaraneh Alidoosti 
as the Elly of the title, an enigma at 
the fringes of the action, and from 
Golshifteh Farahani as Sepideh, 
the one who takes the brunt of the 
blame— merry at first, then stricken 
to the core. In Fa.rsb— Anthony Lane 
(Reviewed in our issue of 4/13/15.) 
(In limited release.) 

Barbary Coast 

Soon after the censorious Hays Code 
kicked in, Howard Hawks gleefully 
flouted it in his uncharacteristically 
sentimental urban Western, from 1935. 
It’s set in 1849 in San Francisco, a 
muddy and lawless boom town run by 
the dandyish, dastardly gambling-den 
boss Louis Chamalis (Edward G. 
Robinson). A refined New Yorker, 
Mary Rutledge (Miriam Hopkins), 
arrives to marry a successful prospector, 
but learns that he died after losing 
his loot to Chamalis; in the hope of 
getting it back, she insinuates herself 
into Chamalis ’s good graces and takes 
a job running his crooked roulette 
wheel. The movie wanders through 
one subplot, about a newspaper editor 
(Frank Craven) whom Chamalis tries 
to intimidate, and another, about a 
poet (Joel McCrea) whose flowery 
rhetoric rekindles Mary’s pride. But 
Hawks reserves his directorial delight 
for his portrayal of Mary as a kept 
woman who pays no moralistic price 
for her sexual concessions, and for 
a supporting character whose rowdy 
exuberance is one of the director’s 
finest inventions— Old Atrocity, 
a hustler, cadger, and swindler, a 
virtual ambulance chaser of grifting. 
He’s played by the gimcrack-antic 
Walter Brennan, one of Hollywood’s 
iconic character actors, whom Hawks 
discovered for this film and who 
remained a part of his virtual stock 
company for decades. —Richard Brody 
(MOMA; April 15-17.) 

Citizen Kane 

The subject of the twenty-five-year- 
old Orson Welles’s lightning bolt of 



cinematic modernism is the making 
of a movie— a newsreel about the late 
Charles Foster Kane, a fallen media 
mogul, whose famous last word sends 
a reporter scurrying far and wide 
in search of clues to its meaning. 
Kane’s life emerges in flashbacks 
that highlight Welles’s suavely dom- 
ineering performance— as well as 
the director’s premonitions of doom 
arising from his own vast ambitions. 
The story of a big man humbled, of 
preternatural energy come to grief 
through hubris and humiliation, is 
told by means of an ecstasy of light 
and shadow, of clashing textures and 
graphic forms, such as hadn’t been 
seen since the silent era. No one 
but Charlie Chaplin and Erich von 
Stroheim had ever made the cinema 
such a one-man show; Welles added a 
willfully hyperexpressive and playful 
delight in technical wizardry, as well 
as an impulsive exuberance, a tragic 
self-consciousness, and a reflexive 
immediacy. He grabbed the keys 
to the kingdom as casually as one 
might take the keys to Dad’s car, 
and suddenly other directors felt 
free to grab them, too. He made 
them all seem young and brash — or 
instantly old. Released in 1941.— R.B. 
(MOMA; April 17-23.) 

Daguerreotypes 

One of the great documentaries of 
the nineteen-seventies, Agnes Varda’s 
1976 portrait of shopkeepers on the 
street where she lives — Rue Daguerre, 
in Paris — established a new genre, 
affectionate anthropology. Starting 
with the quirky pharmacy where 
her teen-age daughter, Rosalie, buys 
homemade perfumes, Varda peeps 
in on the rounds of commerce that 
keep the street vital. In the process, 
she exalts the sights and sounds, the 
very savor of daily life— the crust of 
fresh-baked baguettes, the alkaline 
allure of fresh-cut steaks, the sump- 
tuousness of hand-stitched fabrics. 
She also sees what makes the street 
run: money (five francs for a cutlet, 
ninety centimes for evaporated milk) 
and the massive migration from the 
countryside to the city in pursuit 
of it. Observing traditional crafts 
and trades with loving fascination, 
Varda empathetically evokes their 
paradoxes— the depth of practical 
knowledge, the lack of variety in 
experience. These small-business 
owners (mainly long-married cou- 
ples) are free of bosses but tethered 
like serfs to their shops; even their 
dreams are colonized by the crush 
of daily details. Meanwhile, Varda’s 
view of a local magician at work in 
a cafe hints at the origins of her own 
enticing craft. — R.B. (Film Society 
of Lincoln Center; April 19.) 

Ex Machina 

A shy young man is flown by helicopter 
to the grand estate of a rich and strange 
recluse; that was the trigger for the 
plot of “Foxcatcher,” and it happens 
again here, in Alex Garland’s film— his 



first as a director. The difference is 
that, instead of wrestling, the issue is 
artificial intelligence— the forging of a 
plausible robot with feelings, thoughts, 
and a mildly seductive dress sense. Her 
name is Ava (Alicia Vikander), and 
she is the creation of Nathan (Oscar 
Isaac), an Internet billionaire. He has 
asked Caleb (Domhnall Gleeson), a 
coder from his company, to assess Ava 
in a series of interviews, but she hints 
darkly at other, less innocent schemes 
afoot; as to who is controlling whom, 
that is a question left dangling until 
the final minutes. Much of the film 
stays pensive and low-key, quivering 
less with excitement than with trem- 
ors of anxiety. You sometimes feel 
that the story is in lockdown, like 
the remote research facility where 
Nathan dwells, and you might start 
throwing stuff at the screen were it 
not for the presence of Vikander: a 
beautiful face attached to a head and 
body of fine metal skeins, glowing 
lights, and translucent walls where 
her flesh should be. The trickery is 
wondrous to behold, but, without 
her emotional intentness, we would 
be left watching digital life without 
breath. In all, Ava seems more human 
than the humans.— XL. (4/13/15) (In 
wide release.) 

Full Moon in Paris 

Eric Rohmer’s 1984 romantic comedy 
is one of his most robust achievements, 
thanks to a cast that includes two of 
France’s finest modern performers. 
Pascale Ogier— tall, angular, darting, 
filled with nervous energy and ardent 
longing— plays Louise, an interior 
designer who lives with her athletic 
boyfriend, Remy (Tcheky Karyo), in 
a new suburban apartment complex. 
Needing more time to herself, she 
refurbishes the Parisian pied-a-terre 
that she had planned to sell, and, in 
the city, spends time with Octave, a 
writer played by the theatrical Fabrice 
Luchini, whose hyperrefined diction and 
magisterial gestures are the apotheosis 
of the aestheticizing intellect. But 
Octave caddishly presses the physical 
side of things and puts the friendship 
at risk, even as Louise innocently stirs 
up trouble with Remy. With a graceful 
round of self-deceptions and mistaken 
identities, exquisite rationalizations and 
fortuitous accidents, Rohmer pierces 
the glossy veneer of the social scene 
and the dignified realm of art to reveal 
the sexual fury that they embody. 
In French.— R.B. (Film Society of 
Lincoln Center.) 

Furious 7 

This gleefully kinetic installment of the 
paramilitary-motors franchise draws 
a deep bromantic strain from the 
real-life drama of its production— the 
death, midway through filming, of its 
co-star Paul Walker. He plays Brian, 
a vehicular warrior who is married to 
Mia (Jordana Brewster), the sister of 
his partner-in-arms, Dom (V .n Diesel) . 
The partners are mobilized again— 
together with the martial artist Letty 
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(Michelle Rodriguez), who is Dorn’s 
wife; the class clown Roman (Tyrese 
Gibson); and the tech wiz Tej (Luda- 
cris)— to combat a double-barrelled 
assault. The evil Deckard Shaw (Jason 
Statham) is trying to kill them, and 
his partner-in-terror, Jakande (Djimon 
Hounsou), has kidnapped the hacker 
Ramsey (Nathalie Emmanuel), whose 
“God’s-eye” gizmo can track them across 
the globe. The federal government- 
represented by the helmet-coiffed 
Mr. Nobody (Kurt Russell)— kicks 
in some equipment, and the chase 
begins, taking the heroes from Los 
Angeles to the Caucasus Mountains 
and Abu Dhabi and back. Along the 
way, they achieve the impossible with 
vertiginous style, blending Nascar 
maneuvers with demolition-derby 
impact, special-forces exploits with 
acrobatic aplomb. The director, James 
Wan, sends cars repeatedly airborne 
and seems himself to marvel at the 
results; the movie’s real subject is the 
stunt work, but its stars’ authentic 
chemistry lends melody to its relendess 
beat. The wreckage of cities is just a 
backdrop for the thrill of hard-won 
victory and the familial bonding that 
results. Co-starring Dwayne (The Rock) 
Johnson, swaggering jovially.— R.R. 
(In wide release.) 

I Don't Want to Sleep Alone 

The first shot of Tsai Ming-Liang’s 
oblique drama, from 2006— of a 
paralyzed man in bed, fed through a 
tube and serenaded by a recorded aria 
from “The Magic Flute” — sets up the 
blend of degradation and exaltation 
that marks the entire story. A homeless 
man in Kuala Lumpur collapses on 
the side of the road and is taken in 
by a Bangladeshi migrant laborer. As 
the vagrant recovers and explores the 
neighborhood, he meets the paralyzed 
man’s sister; they become a couple of 
sorts, trysting among the hulking ruins 
of abandoned skyscrapers. But the man 
who took him in is attracted to him, 
too, as is the invalid’s mother (who, 
in scenes of colossal squirm value, 
can’t keep her hands off her son). 
This record of grinding frustration 
and fleeting tenderness, composed 
mainly of static long takes, plays out 
in a deadened, polyglot, pan-urban 
landscape of globalization’s unfulfilled 
promise— instead of a world brought 
together, Tsai shows natives turned 
into aliens at home, who remain silent 
in every language and find even the 
universal sentimentality of pop music 
fragmented beyond recognition. In 
Taiwanese, Malay, Mandarin, and 
Bengali.— R.R. (Museum of the 
Moving Image; April 18.) 

Insurgent 

In the second film in the “Divergent” 
trilogy (based on the novels by 
Veronica Roth), it takes a month of 
exposition for the action to kick in, 
but when it does it offers a special- 
effects spectacle that’s something to 
see. In a future American dystopia 
that’s divided into personality-based 



“factions” oppressed by a government 
headed by the tyrannical Jeanine (Kate 
Winslet), Tris (Shailene Woodley) is 
among the “divergent”— those with too 
much moxie for any one slot, who are 
considered enemies of the state. Facing 
arrest, Tris, her boyfriend. Four (Theo 
James), and her brother, Caleb (Ansel 
Elgort), escape to urban ruins, where 
Jeanine catches her and subjects her 
to a series of “sims”— death-defying 
A.I. adventures that test both character 
and survival skills, in order to open 
a mystic box of secrets that will save 
Jeanine’s decadent and shaky regime. 
These imaginary adventures— which 
can truly get Tris killed— are at the 
core of the film, and they’re wild rides, 
starting with the snakelike cables that 
connect and suspendTris. Many of her 
acrobatic ordeals take place high above 
the ravaged skyline, and they’re not 
for acrophobes; the dissolution of her 
simulated victims into digital detritus 
is among the film’s more memorable 
gimmicks. There’s little substance and 
little depth, but Woodley, with her 
preternatural poise, offers a worthy 
simulation of drama. Directed by 
Robert Schwentke; co-starring Miles 
Teller.— R. 5. (In wide release.) 

It Follows 

The setting of David Robert Mitchell’s 
film is Detroit, and he makes full use 
of the city’s contrasts: placid subur- 
ban neighborhoods give way to the 
untenanted and the derelict. When the 
surface of life is so easily cracked, it 
comes as no surprise that horror, like 
disease, can worm its way in. So it is 
that a teen-age girl named Jay (Maika 
Monroe) inherits a nameless plague. 
After sex in a car, she finds herself 
stalked by one remorseless figure after 
another; she alone can see them, but 
they will wipe her out unless she can 
pass the curse on to somebody else, by 
carnal means. How you interpret this 
doomy state of affairs will depend on 
your response to Mitchell’s narrative 
rhythms; in between the frights that 
jump out at irregular intervals, he 
lets the action slide into anomie, as 
the heroine and her friends, one of 
whom keeps quoting Dostoyevsky, 
drift through their bored and all but 
adultless days. Violent extinction, 
in such a light, becomes just one of 
those things. With Keir Gilchrist, as 
a fine-boned boy who would die for 
the love of Jay.— (3/16/15) (In 
limited release.) 

Mississippi Mermaid 

Fran 9 ois Truffaut’s doom-laden 
romantic thriller, from 1969, stars 
Catherine Deneuve as Julie Roussel, 
a mail-order bride who travels from 
her home in Paris to the island of 
Reunion to wed Louis Mahe (Jean-Paul 
Belmondo), a wealthy businessman 
on whom she has predatory designs. 
Louis is inhibited and Julie is cagy; 
she ensnares him in a net of sexual 
obsession that pulls him, open-eyed 
and willing, down into the dregs of 
life. The film’s methodical pacing 



bears the anguish of a slow-motion 
catastrophe; long silences are built 
into the story of the tentative couple. 
Under starchy bourgeois formalities, 
Truffaut finds a rampant daily eroti- 
cism of leers and glimpses, probings 
and pawings that are all the more 
enticing for their air of dirtiness. 
His tautly controlled widescreen 
images lend an unnatural chill to the 
garish tropical light of Reunion; their 
complex and delicate pirouettes throb 
with the thrill of sex and violence. 
Under her cold manners and glossy 
looks, Julie is another of Truffaut’s 
feral survivors of a wild childhood, a 
vengeful outcast from a society that 
tormented her from the start. The 
redemptive power of love is joined 
with a stifled guffaw of irony.— R. 5. 
(BAM Cinematek; April 18.) 

Rebels of the Neon God 

Tsai Ming-Liang’s first feature, from 
1992— just released in the U.S.— is 
a luridly lyrical vision of adolescent 
rage and lust in Taipei. Tsai’s alter 
ego, Hsiao-Kang (Lee Kang-Sheng), 
is a frustrated student living with his 
father, a taxi-driver, and his pious 
mother, a cook. Two sly motorcycle 
guys, Ah-Tse and Ah-Ping, steal coin 
boxes from pay phones and circuit 
boards from video games, and go 
out with Ah-Kuei, a young woman 
who works at a roller rink and has 
a phone-dating job on the side. The 
core of the story is the tenuous con- 
nection that Hsiao-Kang makes with 
the trio in their rounds of crime and 
pleasure. His mother likens him to a 
traditional god, and the comparison 
feeds both his arrogance and his 
feelings of abjection; he drops out 
of school and hits the cheap night 
spots, fuelling his sexual frustration 
with a voyeuristic fury aimed at the 
easy sex of others. With longing 
gazes, antic and violent outbursts, 
and exquisite coincidences set amid 
his fetish objects — leaky pipes and 
bloody wounds, fast food and bath- 
room fixtures— Tsai depicts the city 
as a spontaneous, sticky, erotic ballet. 
In Mandarin and Min Nan.— R.R. 
(In limited release; Museum of the 
Moving Image, April 17.) 

Unfaithfully Yours 

One of the most sophisticated slapstick 
comedies ever made, this classic, 
written and directed by Preston 
Sturges, got terrible reviews and 
failed at the box office. The hero, 
a symphony conductor (a parody of 
Sir Thomas Beecham), is played by 
Rex Harrison, who is at one of his 
comic peaks. During a concert, the 
conductor, convinced that his wife 
(Linda Darnell) has been unfaithful 
to him, fantasizes about how he will 
handle the situation in three different 
ways, according to the style of the 
music on the program— Rossini’s 
“Overture to Semiramide,” the 
“Pilgrim’s Chorus” from Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Francesca da Rimini.” After the 



FILM FORUM 

“Strictly Sturges.” April 

15 at 12:30, 4:15, and 8: 
"Unfaithfully Yours.” • April 

16 at 2:30, 6, and 9:30: “The 
Power and the Glory" (l933, 
William K. Howard). • April 
17-18 at 12:30, 4:15, and 8: 
“The Palm Beach Story” 
(1942). • April 17-18 at 2:20, 
6:05, and 9:50: “The Lady 
Eve" (1941). • The films of 

D. W. Griffith. April 20 at ~}\ 
“Way Down East" (l920). 

FILM SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER 

“Art of the Real.” April 15 
at 6:30: “Li Wen at East 
Lake” (2014, Luo Li). • April 

16 at 8:30: “Birds of 
September” (2013, Sarah 
Francis). • “Essayistic 
Acts.” April 15 at 9: "Une 
Sale Histoire" (1977, Jean 
Eustache). • “The Actualities 
of Agnes Varda.” April 17 

at 6:30: “La Pointe Courte” 
(1955)- • April 18 at 4 and 
April 21 at 5: “Vagabond” 
(1985). • April 18 at 9: "Lions 
Love" (1969). • April 19 at 
5: “Daguerreotypes." • In 
revival. April 17-30 (call for 
showtimes): “Full Moon in 
Paris.” 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“Acteurism: Joel McCrea.” 
April 15-17 at 1:30: “Barbary 
Coast.” • The films of 
Nelson Pereira dos Santos. 
April 15 at 4: “Barren 
Lives” (1963). • April 15 at 
7: “Rio, Northern Zone" 
(1957). • April 16 at 4: 

“A Very Crazy Asylum" 
(1970). • April 16 at 7: 

“How Tasty Was My Little 
Frenchman" (1972). • April 

17 at 4: “The Amulet of 
Ogum" (1974). • April 17 
at 7: “Memoirs of Prison” 
(1984). • In revival. April 
17-23 (call for showtimes): 
“Citizen Kane.” 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
IMAGE 

The films of Tsai Ming- 
Liang. April 17 at 7: “Rebels 
of the Neon God.” • April 

18 at 4:30: “Sleeping on 
Dark Waters” (2008). • April 
18 at 7: “I Don't Want to 
Sleep Alone.” • April 19 at 
6:30: “Face” (2009). 




MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of Yasujiro 
Ozu’s “Dragnet Girl," from 1933 , 
in our digital edition and online. 
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concert, he tries to carry them out, 
scrambling hopelessly. There are so 
many great lines and situations in 
this movie that writers and directors 
have been stealing from it for years, 
but no one has ever come close to 
replicating the wild-man devilry of 
the best Preston Sturges comedies. 
With Edgar Kennedy, Rudy Vallee, 
Kurt Kreuger, Barbara Lawrence, 
and Lionel Stzndtr.— Pauline Kael 
(Film Forum, April 15, and BAM 
Cinematek, April 20.) 

Welcome to New York 

This drama by the director Abel Ferrara 
is loosely based on the arrest of the 
French politician Dominique Strauss- 
Kahn, in 2011, on charges of sexual 
assault. But Ferrara departs from the 
specifics to ferocious effect. Gerard 
Depardieu, ponderously Falstaffian, 
stars as the statesman Devereaux, 
who checks into a hotel, where, after 
a night with prostitutes, he presses 
himself naked on a chambermaid 
(Pamela Afesi) and, later that day, is 
arrested. As in real life, the charges 
are ultimately dismissed— but legal 
guilt isn’t Ferrara’s subject. Rather, 



he reveals the terrors of the penal 
system, a living inferno hidden from 
the city’s respectable burghers. While 
under house arrest in aTribeca town 
house, Devereaux is cooped up with 
his wife, Simone (Jacqueline Bisset), 
an heiress who has been grooming 
him to run for President of France. 
In a spectacular sequence, he cynically 
contemplates the vanity of power and 
then confronts her in a flaying battle 
of mismatched lovers bound together 
in a death grip. These scenes, which 
Ferrara films with plain, wide-eyed 
terror, are bitterly revelatory about 
sex, marriage, and ambition. Ferrara 
has repudiated this R-rated cut by 
the film’s producers, but he needn’t 
worry: the movie packs a singular, 
agonized vision that seems entirely 
the director’s own. In English and 
French.— R.R. (In limited release 
and video on demand.) 

While WeVe Young 

In Noah Baumbach’s new film, Ben 
Stiller and Naomi Watts play Josh and 
Cornelia, a married and childless couple 
who live in New York and worry that 
their life together, though comfortable, 



is no fun. Enter a younger couple, 
Jamie and Darby (Adam Driver and 
Amanda Seyfried), who take them up 
and teach them the error, or the frozen 
timidity, of their ways. The movie is 
at its simplest— and its best— when 
setting the tired style of the older 
folk against the pretensions of the 
hipsters. (Jamie makes a great show, 
for instance, of refusing to Google, 
declaring that he would prefer just 
not to know.) Needless to say, that 
insouciance begins to fall apart; 
we get a fussy plot, woven around 
the fact that both men make docu- 
mentaries, as does Cornelia’s father 
(Charles Grodin), and that Jamie is 
not quite the Zen-tinted joy-bringer 
that he seemed. The movie tilts 
too far toward the male side of the 
generational clash; Seyfried is often 
confined to the wings of the action, 
and, when Watts is given space on 
center stage, she leaves us craving 
more. The film feels more blithe 
than earlier Baumbach projects, yet 
it’s also his most restless rumination 
on the theme of age; between the 
zinging jokes and the customary 
sprees of music, you can hear the 



ominous pulse of passing time.— 
(3/30/15) (In limited release.) 

White God 

Kornel Mundruczo’s film is set in 
Budapest, where Lili (Zsofia Psotta), 
age thirteen, is left in the care of her 
harassed father. Her closest companion 
is a dog— Hagen, a doting crossbreed 
whose forehead wrinkles in perplexity 
as his fortunes turn. He is cast out, 
forced to make his way on the streets, 
then captured and trained to fight, 
with newly sharpened teeth. In the 
process, we are compelled to ask not 
just whether he has been brutalized 
beyond redemption but, even more 
uncomfortably, to what degree and 
depth we can ever fathom the nature 
of a brute. Meanwhile, as Lili searches 
for her lost pet, her own breed of 
innocence likewise begins to slip away. 
The film is too long, and it could use a 
good shearing, but when Hagen joins 
together with other mutts to wreak 
revenge on their oppressors— almost 
everyone, it seems— this strange fable, 
rife with political menace, demonstrates 
both dreaminess and bite. In Hunga- 
rian.— ^.L. (3/30/15) (In limited release.) 



ABOVE ‘BEYOND 



“Live Ideas" 

This annual festival casts a wide net 
in bringing cultural leaders and artists 
together around a theme. The first 
gathering, in 2013, focussed on the 
influence of the neurologist Oliver 
Sacks. In 2014, the symposium was 
devoted to the writer and social critic 
James Baldwin. This year, the honor 
goes to Laurie Anderson, with a 
twist. “Rather than construct a week 
of events about her,” Bill T. Jones, 
the artistic director of the presenting 
organization. New York Live Arts, 
said, “we asked her to step into the 
role of curator.” A performance-art 
pioneer, as well as an instrument 
inventor, writer, director, and frequent 
collaborator with her late husband, 
Lou Reed, Anderson is well suited 
to the task. More than two dozen 
events are planned, over five days, for 
what is being called “SKY- Force 
and Wisdom in America Today.” The 
avant-garde musician John Zorn 
will present original compositions. 
Rarely heard pieces by Lou Reed 
will be performed. Anne Carson 
will debut new poems. There will 
also be a Tai Chi demonstration 
by Grand Master Ren, screenings 
of films by Anderson and Julian 
Schnabel, and a new dance from the 
choreographer Beth Gill. In case all 
the excitement keeps you up, there 



will also be a late-night music lounge 
open throughout the festival, with 
acts picked by the j ournalist Michael 
Azerrad, the author of “Our Band 
Could Be Your Life.” (Most events are 
at Live Arts Theatre, 219 W. 19th St. 
Others are nearby, newyorklivearts. 
org. April 15-19.) 

AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUES 

A rare book sale at Doyle (April 
15) includes a pile of love letters, 
tenderly preserved, sent by the 
Mexican artist Frida Kahlo to her 
secret lover Jose Bartoli, a refugee 
of the Spanish Civil War living in 
Mexico. Bartoli kept the letters — 
which speak of physical pain, terrible 
loneliness, and erotic dreams — until 
his death, in 1995, and a descendant 
has now put them up for auction. (175 
E. 87th St. 212-427-2730.) • Sotheby's 
auction of Russian objets d’art and 
silver (April 16) is full of opulent 
knickknacks redolent of Romanov 
days, such as a silver decanter in 
the shape of a singing cockerel and 
a pair of turquoise-and-gold Faberge 
cufflinks encrusted with rose-cut 
diamonds. Even more spectacular 
gemstones appear in the jewelry 
sale (April 21), led by a gigantic 
hundred-carat emerald-cut diamond 
fit for a tsarina. (York Ave. at 72nd 
St. 212-606-7000.) • Phillips, too. 



will bring out a treasure chest of 
diamonds, sapphires, and designer 
parures for its spring sale of jewels 
on April 20, followed by a day of 
contemporary editions (April 21). (450 
Park Ave. 212-940-1200.) • Marking 
its thirty-fifth year, the AlPAD Pho- 
tography Show returns to the Park 



Avenue Armory (April 16-19), where 
eighty-nine galleries from the U.S., 
Europe, Asia, and South America 
will peddle their wares, ranging 
from images from the nineteenth 
century to video installations and 
new media. (Park Avenue at 67th 
St. 202-367-1158.) 



READINGS AND TALKS 
National Arts Club 

Michael Korda discusses his biography “Clouds of Glory: The Life and 
Legend of Robert E. Lee.” (15 GramercyParkS. 212-475-3424. April 14 at 8.) 

“Poetry & the Creative Mind" 

Holly Hunter, Nick Cannon, Gloria Steinem, Kris Kristofferson, Vanessa 
Williams, and others perform great American poems in celebration of 
National Poetry Month and in support of education programs of the 
Academy of American Poets. (Alice Tully Hall, Lincoln Center, poets, 
org. April 15 at 6:30.) 

Jane Goodall 

The primatologist and conservationist discusses her latest book, “Seeds of 
Hope: Wisdom and Wonder from the World of Plants.” (Howard Gilman 
Opera House, Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave. April 15 at 8.) 

Poets House 

Jorie Graham reads from her new collection, “From the New World: Poems 
1976-2014.” (10 River Terrace, 212-431-7920. April 16 at 7.) 

BookCourt 

Jason Rodriguez, the editor of “Colonial Comics: New England 1620-1750,” a 
graphic-novel-style collection of twenty stories, joins the contributors Erika 
Swyler and Charles Fetherolf for a talk about the project. (163 Court St., 
Brooklyn. 718-875-3677. April 18 at 4.) 
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TABLES FOR TWO 

BAR BOLONAT 

611 Hudson St. (212-390-1545) 



EINAT ADMONY IS THE CHEF and owner ofTaim (superb take-out falafel and 
banana-lime-date smoothies) and Balaboosta (refined sit-down Mediterranean). The 
latest — and most ambitious — addition to her mini modem-Israeli restaurant empire is 
Bar Bolonat, in the West Village. Previously home to a cheap Thai restaurant, the corner 
space is now sleek and spare, more dressed-up Danish than Balaboosta’s tchotchke-fiHed 
dining room. The eclectic menu draws on Admony’s Iranian and Yemeni heritage, and 
with cocktails more cleverly named than executed — Simcha (Hebrew for “joy”) and YaUa 
(Arabic for “hurry up”) — the over-all effect is Levantine chic. 

Admony’s fans may recognize menu items from Balaboosta, like the signature fried 
olives in a pool of strained yogurt and harissa oil, best eaten right away, before they have 
a chance to cool. Fluke ceviche, with shaved fennel, pomegranate seeds, and pistachios, 
is reminiscent of a recipe that was executed across town. But Bar Bolonat is no copycat 
of Balaboosta — if the two restaurants were sisters, they’d be fraternal twins who share 
interests but not clothes, because one has more expensive taste. Where the firstborn is a 
free spirit who wears embroidered linen dresses and has a boyfriend with a Star of David 
tattoo, the second opts for a tailored velvet blazer and cropped pants and is engaged to a 
corporate lawyer. Which would you rather go to dinner with? 

There are worthy originals at Bar Bolonat. Braised lamb neck is perfectly tender, 
the better for everyone at the table to pick at, and a wild-mushroom pasta is elevated 
by onion with the grainy char of an expertly cooked pizza. Admony has a talent for 
multitasking texture: a falafel cmst on the grouper lends a nutty crunch, and cacao nibs 
enhance her Middle Eastern twist on mole. Her riff on fesenjdn, a Persian-inspired 
concoction of pomegranate and walnuts, was so tangy-sweet one night that it nearly 
overpowered a succulent young chicken. 

Some new dishes that use Admony’s favored ingredients surpass their forebears. 
Lightly battered cauliflower is revelatory with peanut tahini and Bamba (an Israeli 
peanut-butter-flavored puffed-corn snack), and subtly better than lemon and pine nuts. 

< But on a recent evening, corn puree and red-pepper coulis did little to save a chewy piece 
2 of octopus (served in Nolita with a carrot sauce). Admony stiU has the most important 
^ basics down pat. Her za’atar, an addictive blend of aromatic dried herbs and salt, comes 
^ with a sesame-seed-covered Jerusalem bagel (baked, not boiled) instead of pita bread. 

“ She would do well to sell the stuff along with her cookbook, available at your favorite 
p spot — ^Admony isn’t allowed to pick, but you are. 

H — Silvia Killimsworth 

CO ^ 

d Open weekdays for dinner and weekends for brunch and dinner. Entrees $27-$34. 
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BAR TAB WASSAIL 

162 Orchard St. (646-918-6835) 

It’s always apple season at this new 
restaurant and cider bar on Orchard 
Street, which, despite having a 
powerful sense of itself, “isn’t as 
la-di-da as you'd think," as a man 
observed on a recent Monday. You 
can relax under Tudor-style beams and 
pink cherry blossoms, listen to some 
Pretenders, and let the friendly staff 
guide you around the mill. A bartender 
presented a naif with a tasting: a 
British cider, he said, was “well- 
rounded” and “a bit burlier” than some 
of its French and Spanish peers; a New 
Hampshire offering was “very green 
appley, very fresh, very slate”; and a 
Spanish cider was “acidic, funky, and 
barnyardy." All tasted tart and earthy, 
nothing like the cloying fizzy stuff you 
might fear, if perhaps not barnyardy 
enough. Devo’s “Freedom of Choice” 
came on, and the cocktail options 
began to appeal. The man, curious 
about dandelion syrup (“Like gentian— 
really dusty and malty,” the bartender 
said), ordered a Slack Ma Girdle, 
which, despite its name, was as burly 
as an English cider. Better yet was the 
Falling Up, with bourbon, apple brandy, 
Cynar, lemon, fresh ginger, and port. 
Served in a brandy snifter, piled high 
with pebbled ice, like a sno-cone, and 
garnished with an elaborately carved 
wedge of gala apple, it swirled cloudily 
in the glass, looking gloriously silly. It 
was astonishingly delicious. Have two, 
have three, and go a-wassailing all the 
way home. 

—Sarah Larson 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 



COMMENT 

VIDE05 S\-\0\(/ 

I n 2012, the city of North Charleston, South Carolina, 
needed a new chief of police to replace Jon Zumalt, 
who was moving hack to Kansas after eleven years on the 
joh. During that time, the city’s crime rate, once one of the 
highest in the country, had fallen hy nearly half, hut some 
residents worried that the tactics that Zumalt and his col- 
leagues had employed, such as aggressive traffic stops, were 
excessive. Others wondered whether, in a city that is al- 
most half hlack, an African-American police chief would 
finally he appointed, hut Mayor Keith Summey chose Eddie 
Driggers, a white former police officer and chaplain who 
happened to he his neighbor. “I don’t know Mr. Driggers 
from Adam’s housecat,” Ed Bryant, the head of the North 
Charleston N.A.A.C.P., told the Post & Courier. Another 
association official said, “I don’t know the new guy, hut I 
hope we will get lucky.” 

They got to know Chief Driggers better at a press con- 
ference last Wednesday, when he and Mayor Summey took 
questions from reporters about the arrest of Officer Michael 
Slager, on charges of having murdered Walter Scott. The 
previous Saturday, Slager, who is white, had pulled over Scott, 
a fifty-year-old African-American, supposedly because a 
brake light on his car wasn’t working. 

A video from Slager’s dashboard cam- 
era shows him taking Scott’s license and, 
while he returns to his car to check it, 

Scott mnning out of view; a passenger 
remained in the car. Scott owed child 
support, and as a result there was an 
outstanding warrant in his name. There 
are sounds on the video of a pursuit. A 
twenty-three-year-old man named Fei- 
din Santana, who was walking nearby, 
saw Slager and Scott struggling and 
heard the distinctive sound of a Taser, 
and filmed the ensuing scene with his 
phone camera. 

That video shows Scott, who was 
unarmed, making another break for it, 
across a stretch of grass. The Supreme 



Court found, in 1985, that police do not have a right to 
shoot someone simply because he is fleeing. (That deci- 
sion, Tennessee v. Garner, involved a black eighth grader 
who had stolen a purse and ten dollars from a house, and 
was shot while climbing a fence to get away.) Slager, under 
no apparent threat or duress, fires eight rounds from his 
service revolver. Scott is hit four times in the back and once 
in the ear. As he lies face down on the ground, Slager cuffs 
him. The officer jogs back to where they had been strug- 
gling, picks something up — it may have been the Taser — 
and drops it near Scott’s body. He then radios, “Shots fired 
and subject is down. He took my Taser.” A police-depart- 
ment incident report emphasized that Slager spoke these 
words just seconds after the confrontation, as if their im- 
mediacy were a sign of their honesty. Slager’s lawyer said 
that Scott had tried to “overpower” him, and so Slager was 
forced to shoot. At that point, Santana had not released 
the video — he has said that he feared possible retaliation 
and wanted to see if Slager would tell the truth. Then he 
gave it to Scott’s family, who made it public on Tuesday. 
Slager’s lawyer quit the case after seeing the footage. 

At the press conference, Driggers said, “I was sickened 
by what I saw.” He and the mayor did 
not try to justify or even explain the 
shooting, deferring to state investiga- 
tors. Instead, they talked about Scott 
and his family, whom they had visited 
earlier. “I got to meet a daddy who is 
in mourning, a mama who is in mourn- 
ing, and we talked father to father,” 
Driggers said. “However you give re- 
spect to individuals, give them the re- 
spect that they deserve during this 
time.” Summey also used the word 
“respect” and called the Scotts, who 
had asked for calm, “wonderful,” “out- 
standing,” and “suffering.” (“We’re 
here to support them.”) Driggers said 
that his job was to protect “you — all 
of you.” More important, once he and 
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Summey had seen the video, there had been no hesitation in 
charging Slager with murder and firing him from the force. 

The mayor also said that he had ordered enough wear- 
able cameras for every officer on the North Charleston 
force. Even protesters who had interrupted him about other 
issues, such as the lack of diversity in a department that is 
eighty per cent white, applauded that. Video has come to 
be seen as a near-panacea, although some privacy rules 
might be needed before turning every policeman into a 
roving video recorder. But cameras alone won’t solve the 
problem. In Cleveland, the death of Tamir Rice, a twelve- 
year-old boy who was playing with a toy gun when he was 
shot by a police officer, was captured on video, but inves- 
tigations in that case have progressed slowly. The choking 
of Eric Garner, on Staten Island, was taped, but no indict- 
ment followed. If North Charleston avoids becoming an- 
other Ferguson — a place where a police shooting exposes 
and accelerates a broader breakdown in civic trust — it will 
be due not just to the video but also to the manner in which 
Driggers and Summey responded to it. 

Videos, like pictures, are effective only when the people 
looking at them are willing to really see what’s there. Pho- 
tographs of the battered body of Emmett TUI, a chUd mur- 
dered in Mississippi in 1955, galvanized public opinion 



after they were printed in Jet. Just a few years earlier, post- 
cards of lynchings had been treated as souvenirs. The ca- 
pacity for self-delusion, despite visual evidence, is great: last 
September, another South Carolina officer approached an 
African-American man at a gas station, asked for his li- 
cense, and shot him when he reached for it. (The man, who 
called the officer “sir” even as he was sprawled on the ground, 
survived.) The officer then caUed in a report that was bla- 
tantly contradicted by video from his own dash cam. 

New technology is reshaping the civic obligation of 
bearing witness. At the same time, the dramatic fall in 
crime rates demands a new relationship between the po- 
lice and the community. Not all police departments have 
fully adjusted, some have done so badly, and others realize 
that they have much to learn. When Jon Zumalt, Drig- 
gers’s predecessor, spoke to the Post & Courier about his 
career, he listed, among his chief regrets, his handling, early 
in his tenure, of the police shooting death of a black man 
named Asberry Wylder. Zumalt doubted not the use of 
force but the way that he had soured his dealings with the 
people he served by talking about the witnesses who con- 
tradicted his officers’ stories as if they were aU fantasists or 
liars. It was, he said, “a rookie mistake.” 

— Amy Davidson 



DEPT. OF INTERIOR5 
HILLARYBURG 




W hen the news broke that HiUary 
Clinton had leased space in 
Brooklyn, likely for her Presidential 
campaign headquarters, the predictable 
jokes rolled in. “Hip HUlary,” the Amer- 
ican Spectator wrote, is “embracing the 
organic, handcrafted vegan latte and 
handlebar mustache lifestyle of trendy 
Brooklyn.” In fact, Clinton is setting up 
shop not in “cool Brooklyn” but on two 
floors of an office budding at One Pierre- 
pont Plaza, in Brooklyn Heights. That’s 
kind of a no man’s land, on the border 
of the domain of thousand-doUar Bug- 
aboo stroUers and where you go for jury 
duty. Locals refer to Brooklyn Heights 
(with pride) as “America’s first suburb” — 
it’s the Chappaqua of Kings County. 

“I think she’s not likely to furnish it 
with a host of bearded men, vintage ches- 
terfield sofas, and fridges full of Brook- 
lyn Lager,” David Alhadeff, the founder 
of the Williamsburg boutique the Fu- 
ture Perfect, said. “I don’t think she’U be 
dumpster diving for her office chairs.” 



But whUe Clinton probably won’t em- 
brace the craft-based aesthetic for which 
Brooklyn has become known, he rec- 
ommended that she explore other local 
trends, such as a “return to Memphis” 
(the Italian design movement of the 
nineteen-eighties, not the city in Ten- 
nessee), with “avant-garde linoleums and 
bright colors.” 

Clinton could hardly do worse than 
the de Blasios, who, last summer, re- 
placed antiques in Gracie Mansion on 
which Mayor Michael Bloomberg 
had spent several million dollars with 
sixty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
free furniture from West Elm: dusty- 
blue sectionals, furry throw pillows. A 
Times Op-Ed called the decision to 
accept the swag “unseemly.”The First 
Family defended the choice by point- 
ing out that West Elm had started in 
Brooklyn, like them. (The company 
is a subsidiary of the San Francisco- 
based Williams-Sonoma.) Also to 
avoid: emulating the Illinois Republi- 
can congressman Aaron Schock, whose 
decorator kitted out his office to evoke 
“Downton Abbey,”with crimson walls, 
gold sconces, and clumps of pheasant 
feathers, at a cost of forty thousand 
taxpayer dollars. 

“In political culture, design is not a 
priority,” said Martin Finio, an architect 



who, with his wife, revamped the Brook- 
lyn Historical Society. He suggested that 
Clinton avoid wall-to-wall carpet and 
plastic laminate, and that she find “some 
way to bring in real good Brooklyn co-op 
food — not pizza and Diet Coke.” Fran- 
cesca Connolly, a co-founder of the Web 
site Remodelista, who lives in a brown- 
stone in Brooklyn Heights, floated the 
idea of giving staffers D.I.Y. standing 
desks and investing in dry-erase paint, 
so they could write on the walls. 

Then there are all the furniture shops 
along Atlantic Avenue. The other day, 
a bearded, beanie-wearing employee 
at Horseman Antiques, a five-story em- 
porium, recommended Wegner-style 
Mid- century chairs — “Wegner chairs 
have been used in the Oval Office,” he 
said — or a twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
bronze eagle. Nearby, at the City Foundry, 
a saleswoman pitched “a proper Federal 
mirror” (gold, convex glass, twelve hun- 
dred dollars) and a campaign desk by 
Milo Baughman (forty-eight hundred 
dollars). “It’s modern and stately, but 
chic,” she said. 

Christopher Hyland, a luxury textile 
merchant with a taste for the Greek and 
the Gothic, served as the deputy na- 
tional political director on Bill Clinton’s 
first Presidential campaign. (They met 
at Georgetown, where Hyland worked 
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on Bill’s unsuccessful bid for student- 
council president.) “I think of Thomas 
Jefferson as my inspiration,” Hyland said. 
“He designed window treatments, and 
he designed silver and furniture, and he 
designed a building, Monticello.” Hyland 
recalled that Hillary had once asked him 
if he’d redecorate the White House. He 
declined, and in 1993 Kaki Hocker- 
smith, formerly employed by an Arkan- 
sas Dillard’s, took on the job. The result, 
which the Times likened to “a sort of 
underlit A.ge of Innocence’ with a lot of 
makeup,” was a far cry from the work 
that Jacqueline Kennedy had commis- 
sioned from Stephane Boudin. 

Maybe it’s best to look to the future. 
Clinton could go the tech route, em- 
bracing nap pods and office slides. Kick- 
starter’s headquarters, in Greenpoint, 
have an art gallery and a movie theatre. 
Brad Sherman, an interior designer who 
works with startups, said, “A lot of these 
companies can’t afford to hire the best 
talent, so how do they recruit the best 
talent? They have the coolest spaces.” 
By contrast, he recalled seeing photo- 
graphs of Barack Obama’s dreary head- 
quarters: “dropped ceilings, fluorescent 
lighting, nothing exciting about it, ex- 
cept maybe a few people sitting on those 
exercise balls.” 

For Clinton, Sherman envisaged “soft 
tones.” He implied that she might even 
be able to overcome issues of relatabil- 
ity through design. “You shape your space, 
and then your space will eventually shape 
you,” he said. “It shouldn’t be overly 



streamlined or stripped of character, 
which is maybe how people perceive 
Hillary. You want her staff to feel that 
she’s a normal person, too.” 

— Emma Allen 



TOP-DO'J^'N DEPT. 
FLYBY 




C aring” might not be the first word 
that comes to mind in association 
with multinational luxury conglomerates, 
but Kering — the twenty-four-biUion-dol- 
lar company that owns Gucci, Yves Saint 
Laurent, Balenciaga, and others — ^would 
like to change that. Fran 9 ois-Henri Pi- 
nault, the company’s C.E.O.,was in town 
from Paris the other day, to help explain. 
Until 2013, Kering was called PPR. (short 
for Pinault-Printemps-Redoute). That 
year, in a Web post announcing its new 
name, the company noted that the homo- 
phony was deliberate: “Kering can be pro- 
nounced and understood as ‘caring,’” an 
aspect of the company’s attitude “toward 
our brands, people, customers, stakehold- 
ers, and the environment.” It also got a 
new logo: a semi-abstract owl. Pinault 
said at the time that the owl is a “discreet 
and protective animal.” 

Pinault stopped by Kering’s midtown 
offices, which are small (just thirteen 
employees) and are strewn with athletic 
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equipment from the group’s sports and 
life-style brands. A Volcom surfboard 
leaned against a wall, opposite a bag of 
golf clubs with a Puma logo. Pinault 
had just flown in from Texas, which he 
had never visited before. 

“Coming from Europe, we have a 
vision of the U.S. that is very much East 
and West, forgetting that there is a huge 
part of America in the middle,” he said. 
“It was quite surprising, the level of so- 
phistication of the people I met.” He’d 
been fascinated to learn that thousands 
of foreigners go to Houston for medi- 
cal treatment each year. “It’s a com- 
pletely different type of tourism that is 
very, very attractive,” he said, “because 
it’s very wealthy people.” 

The unmet luxury needs of medical 
tourists demand a particular sort of car- 
ing, one that FH.P. (as the C.E.O. is 
known to his employees) is equipped to 
provide. Pinault has overseen Kering’s 
transformation from a grab-bag con- 
glomerate that his father founded — lum- 
ber, department stores, pharmaceutical 
distribution — into a sleek vessel for con- 
sumer dreams. He wore a dark-blue suit 
with small copper-colored “x”s woven 
into the fabric. He has receding sandy 
hair, ruddy eyebrows, and a face that 
looks heartier in photographs than in 
person. The buttons on his shirt had 
“Gucci” spelled out along their edges, 
and when he sat they pulled slightly over 
his stomach. 

When describing his work, Pinault 
augments his French-accented English 
with fluent International Business Hand 
Gesture. “Methodology” — he chops one 
palm with the edge of the other. “Two 
pillars of sustainability” — he grasps these 
invisible pillars. The first pillar was en- 
vironmental responsibility, the subject 
that Pinault was to address on a panel at 
the Parsons School of Design later in the 
day. The second was a focus on advanc- 
ing women’s rights. Pinault recalled the 
circumstances of his feminist awakening. 

“It was around 2006. It was a meet- 
ing between my . . . she was not my wife 
yet, but my wife and Eve Ensler” — the 
“Vagina Monologues” playwright — 
“about the reality of violence against 
women.” Pinault ’s wife is the actress 
Salma Hayek; they married in 2009, and 
have a seven-year-old daughter. (Pinault 
also has two teen-agers from a previous 
marriage, and an eight-year-old son with 



“Mine’s still in bed. 



the model Linda Evangelista.) “I real- 
ized how had the situation was — in 
France, in America, in everywhere.” 

The cause of women’s rights aligned 
nicely with Kering’s demographics, as 
Pinault believes a corporate cause must. 
(Puma has sponsored an international 
day of peace. A worthy cause, he said, 
“hut what does it have to do with a 
sport brand — peace?”) Seventy- five to 
eighty per cent of Kering’s customers 
are women, as are sixty per cent of the 
company’s employees. 

“Fighting violence against women 
when you’re a luxury company, when it’s 
all about desire, and dreams — ^well, it’s 
not very sexy to talk about,” Pinault said. 
“But that’s the way it is.” Pinault referred 
to a study suggesting that female em- 
ployees are more hesitant than male em- 
ployees to seek advancement. “If you 
take into consideration that, by nature, 
women won’t express the same thing, 
you should not have the same type 
of interview,” he said. “So we changed. 
Making sure that in interviews we ask 
the women very directly, ‘What do you 
think should be the next step for you?’ 
You don’t have to ask that of men.” 

But what about Leaning In? Did 
he think his company should encour- 
age women to speak up for their own 
ambitions? 

“Yeah, but this is how women are,” 
he said. “You cannot just say, ‘Women, 
speak up. ’They won’t! You don’t change 
the nature of millions of years of evolu- 
tion by just saying ‘Speak up.’” 

Pinault has clearly been mulling the 
mysteries of his customer base and his 
employees. He said, “More interesting 
is that when you meet women who cre- 
ated their own companies, sometimes 
they do behave like men.” 

— Molly Fischer 



GAME NIGHT 
FULL REVERB 




O ne recent afternoon, a Laura Mar- 
ling song was playing at the Un- 
commons, a coffee-and-board-game 
parlor in Greenwich Village. That’s 
not surprising: the Uncommons is the 



kindoflaid-back,N.Y.U.-student-heavy 
place where you’d expect to hear a song 
by the twenty-five-year-old British 
singer-songwriter, a folkie who, with 
her new album, “Short Movie,” has 
turned her hand to rock. But it was 
unusual to have Laura Marling walk 
into the cafe a few minutes later. 

“Wicked!” she said, when she heard 
that her song had just been on. The 
night before, backed by her band, she’d 
performed some tracks from the new 
record, along with favorites like “Take 
the Night Off,” at a sold-out show in 
Greenpoint. She was staying with 
friends in Park Slope for a few days 
before returning to London. (She has 
had a horror of New York hotels ever 
since she stayed in one that rented her 
room out by the hour. “People were 
literally having sex in my bed when I 
was out,” she said.) It was too early to 
play chess at the Zinc Bar, a favorite 
spot, so she stopped at the Uncom- 
mons and perused a big wall of games 
that were available to rent. 

“This is exactly what I feel like do- 
ing, ’’Marling said, grabbing Super Big 
Boggle from the wall. “I do think that 
board games are a great way of gaug- 
ing someone’s personality,” she de- 
clared, setting up the grid. Marling has 
very pale skin, and her formerly long 
blond hair has been cut Twiggy short. 
“Because you can’t really fake it,” she 
added. “If you’re pretending you’re not 
interested in winning, it’s very fuck- 
ing obvious.” 

Super Big Boggle has six letters 
across, rather than the usual four. “So 
you have to make four-letter words, no 
threes, O.K.?”Marling said. “Three-min- 
ute rounds. I’m getting my timer out!” 

Round One: Marling scored with 
“glut,” “lust,” “stud,” and “bust,” and 
had a two-point word with “dairy,” 
crushing her opponent, fourteen to six. 

“Short Movie” is the result of what 
Marling called “my jaunt,” a two-year 
experiment in being a “professional 
vagabond,” mainly in Los Angeles, 
camping up and down the West Coast. 
She started singing full time in a band 
at sixteen. Music had never been the 
plan, exactly; it just happened. Her first 
solo album, “Alas, I Cannot Swim,” 
released when she was eighteen, was 
nominated for Britain’s Mercury prize, 
as were two albums that followed. Then 



came her identity crisis: “I realized, 
these past two years, how common 
that is, because I met a lot of people 
my age who weren’t sure about what 
they were going to do.” 

Round Two was closer, but Mar- 
ling won again ( hiss, home, wash, 
“sash”), six points to five. 

In L.A., she played no music for 
eight months. “It was kind of tortu- 
ous but kind of good not to have an 




Laura Marling 

identity in a town that exists purely 
on identity,” she said. She read — Whit- 
man, Rilke, Yeats, Gurdjieff. “I was dis- 
covering a lot, but it wasn’t a commu- 
nal experience, which touring is and 
music is.” 

Before Marling left London, her 
father, a former session guitarist and 
recording-studio owner named Sir 
Charles William Somerset Marling — 
he is also a baronet — gave her a Gib- 
son ES-335 guitar, her first electric, 
and that’s what she wrote the new 
album with. “It was a different rela- 
tionship with an instrument,” she said. 
“Acoustic guitars are quite feminine. 
You feel them resonate in your chest. 
This guitar is very heavy, very mas- 
culine, with a giant metal rod right 
through it. And I had an amp whose 
reverb was permanently stuck on fuU.” 

In the final Boggle round, Marling’s 
opponent managed to stave offhumil- 
iation to win, eleven points to six, but 
Marling had taken the match. She was 
very obviously pleased. 

— -John Seabrook 
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THE FINANCIAL PAGE 

C.E.O. PAY REFORM FAILED 



O ver the next few weeks, American companies will engage 
in a quaint ritual: the shareholder meeting. Investors will 
have a chance to vent about performance and to offer resolu- 
tions on corporate policy. Many will also get to do something 
relatively novel: cast an advisory vote on the pay packages of 
C.E.O.s and other top executives. This power, known as “say- 
on-pay,” became law in 2010, as part of the Dodd-Frank bill. 
In the wake of the financial crisis, which amplified anger about 
exorbitant C.E.O. salaries, reformers looking for ways to rein 
in the practice seized on say-on-pay, which the United King- 
dom adopted in 2002. The hope was that the practice would, 
as Barack Obama once put it, help in “re- 
storing common sense to executive pay.” 

Say-on-pay is the latest in a series of 
reforms that, in the past couple of de- 
cades, have tried to change the mores of 
the executive suite. For most of the twen- 
tieth century, directors were paid largely 
in cash. Now, so that their interests will 
be aligned with those of shareholders, 
much of their pay is in stock. Boards of 
directors were once populated by cor- 
porate insiders, family members, and 
cronies of the C.E.O. Today, boards have 
many more independent directors, and 
C.E.O.s typically have less influence 
over how boards run. And S.E.C. re- 
forms since the early nineteen-nineties 
have forced companies to be transpar- 
ent about executive compensation. 

These reforms were aU well-intentioned. But their effect 
on the general level of C.E.O. salaries has been approximately 
zero. Executive compensation dipped during the financial cri- 
sis, but it has risen briskly since, and is now higher than it’s ever 
been. Median C.E.O. pay among companies in the S.&P. 500 
was 110.5 million in 2013; total compensation is up more 
than seven hundred per cent since the late seventies. There’s 
little doubt that the data for 2014, once compiled, will show 
that C.E.O. compensation has risen yet again. And share- 
holders, it turns out, rather than balking at big pay packages, 
approve most of them by margins that would satisfy your av- 
erage tinpot dictator. Last year, aU but two per cent of com- 
pensation packages got majority approval, and seventy-four 
per cent of them received more than ninety per cent approval. 

Why have the reforms been so ineffective? Simply put, 
they targeted the wrong things. People are justifiably indig- 
nant about cronyism and corruption in the executive suite, 
but these aren’t the main reasons that C.E.O. pay has soared. 
If they were, leaving salary decisions up to independent 
directors or shareholders would have made a greater differ- 



ence. As it is, studies find that when companies hire outside 
C.E.O.s — people who have no relationship with the board — 
they get paid more than inside hires and more than their 
predecessors, too. Four years of say-on-pay have shown us 
that ordinary shareholders are pretty much as generous as 
boards are. And even companies with a single controlling 
shareholder, who ought to be able to dictate terms, don’t seem 
to pay their C.E.O.s any less than other companies. 

At root, the unstoppable rise of C.E.O. pay involves an 
ideological shift. Just about everyone involved now assumes that 
talent is rarer than ever, and that only outsize rewards can lure 
suitable candidates and insure stellar performance. Yet the ev- 
idence for these propositions is sketchy at best, as Michael 
Dorff, a professor of corporate law at Southwestern Law 
School, shows in his new book, “Indispensable and Other 
Myths.” Dorff told me that, with large, established compa- 
nies, “it’s very hard to show that picking one weU-qualified 
C.E.O. over another has a major impact on corporate perfor- 
mance.” Indeed, a major study by the 
economists Xavier Gabak and Augustin 
Landier,who happen to believe that cur- 
rent compensation levels are economi- 
cally efficient, found that if the company 
with the two-hundred-and-fiftieth-most- 
talented C.E.O. suddenly managed to hire 
the most talented C.E.O. its value would 
increase by a mere 0.016 per cent. 

Dorff also makes a persuasive case 
that performance pay is overrated. For 
a start, it’s often tied to things that 
C.E.O.s have very limited control over, 
like stock price. Furthermore, as he put 
it, “performance pay works great for me- 
chanical tasks like soldering a circuit but 
works poorly for tasks that are deeply 
analytic or creative.” After all, paying 
someone ten million dollars isn’t going 
to make that person more creative or smarter. One recent 
study, by Philippe Jacquart and J. Scott Armstrong, puts it 
bluntly: “Higher pay fails to promote better performance.” 
So the situation is a strange one. The evidence suggests that 
paying a C.E.O. less won’t dent the bottom line, and can even 
boost it. Yet the failure of say-on-pay suggests that sharehold- 
ers and boards genuinely believe that outsized C.E.O. remu- 
neration holds the key to corporate success. Some of this can 
be put down to the powerful mystique of a few truly transfor- 
mative C.E.O.s (like Steve Jobs, at Apple). But, more funda- 
mentally, there’s little economic pressure to change: big as the 
amounts involved are, they tend to be dwarfed by today’s cor- 
porate profits. Big companies now have such gargantuan mar- 
ket caps that a small increase in performance is worth billions. 
So whether or not the people who sit on compensation commit- 
tees can accurately predict C.E.O. performance — ^Dorff argues 
that they can’t — they’re happy to spend an extra five or ten mil- 
lion dollars in order to get the person they want. That means 
C.E.O. pay is likely to keep going in only one direction: up. 

— -James Surowiecki 
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OUR FAR-FLUNG CORRESPONDENTS 

THE TALLEJT TROPHY 

A movie star made off with an Alaskan totem pole. Would it ever return home? 

BY PAIGE WILLIAMS 




T he predominant natives of south- 
eastern Alaska are the Tlingit — 
the People of the Tides. They are 
believed to have settled the Pan- 
handle and the Alexander Archipelago 
more than ten thousand years ago. The 
Tlingit (pronounced klink-\dx) were 
hunter-gatherers and traders who typi- 
cally lived on the coastline, moving be- 
tween permanent winter villages and 
summer encampments, where they fished, 
foraged, and stockpiled food. They cre- 
mated their dead and marked milestones 
with lavish ceremonies, until mission- 
aries, in the late nineteenth century, per- 
suaded them to stop. 

The Tlingit, at the height of their cul- 



ture, had about eighty clans, who repre- 
sented themselves with heraldic crests 
that almost always featured animals. A 
crest was considered a clan’s property: 
the Raven Dog Salmon people could not 
tell the stories or display the crest of the 
Wolf Killer Whale people without con- 
sequence. Crests were protected to the 
point of war. 

Tlingits placed their crests on almost 
everything they owned — ^ladles, blankets, 
amulets, armor — to express solidarity 
with their clan and kinship with animals 
they considered “patrons.” In 1914, Liv- 
ingston F. Jones, a Presbyterian mission- 
ary who spent years among the tribe, 
wrote that if a Tlingit “puts the image of 



his patron on his halibut hook, it will 
help him to have good success; on his 
paddle, to go safely over the deep; on his 
spoon, to protect him from poisonous 
foods; on his house, to bless his family.” 
Tlingits sometimes depicted clan images 
on the gabled fronts of their houses, and 
indoors on decorative wood screens. 

They also carved totem poles. First, a 
carver selected a tall, wide log of West- 
ern red cedar, whose soft wood weathers 
well. He stripped the bark; dried the wood, 
if it was too damp for carving; and hol- 
lowed out one side with fire. The carver 
then shaped the pole’s face with knives 
and an adze. Using a bmsh made of por- 
cupine hair, he painted the pole with min- 
eral-based dyes; Tlingit colors were red, 
black, and, in moments of extravagance, 
blue-green. Carvers often sealed the finish 
with whale fat. A Smithsonian researcher 
once wrote that Alaska’s totem poles were 
“as beautiful and interesting as the Par- 
thenon of the old Greeks.” 

Poles stood just outside a house. Some 
rose thirty feet tall. The higher and more 
ornate the totem pole, the greater the 
status of its owner — the Tlingit equiva- 
lent of a Mercedes in the driveway. Stat- 
ure was measured in accumulated pos- 
sessions and in generosity. A Tlingit 
might spend years gathering pelts, blan- 
kets, and weapons, then give them all 
away in a feast, called a potlatch, which 
often featured a pole-raising. Before a 
totem pole went up, the host sometimes 
had slaves killed and thrown into the 
posthole. Some poles shamed wrongdo- 
ers — a brown bear biting the tail of a 
killer whale might broadcast an unpaid 
debt. Others were mortuary monuments 
holding the remains of the dead. 

Totem poles were not objects of re- 
ligious worship, but Tlingits considered 
them sacred, because they believed that 
everything in nature had a spirit, and 
because the poles commemorated signifi- 
cant people and events. Poles were to 
be left in place, to weather and eventu- 
ally return to nature, unless a clan de- 
cided otherwise. The Tlingit believed 
strongly in respecting the landscape. 
One fable about an island spirit, which 
a tribal elder shared with Steve Lang- 
don, an anthropologist at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Anchorage, notes, “The 
island spirit helps those who observe 
the rules of good conduct and respect 
for wildlife. Misfortune is sure to come 



John Barrymore, left, joked that “tribal gods” might “wreak vengeance on the thief.” 
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to those who are frivolous The spirit 

withdraws his protection from such peo- 
ple, and they are in danger of losing their 
canoes or their lives.” 

It’s unclear exactly when the Tlingit 
began carving poles. Outsiders first re- 
ported seeing them in the eighteenth 
century, not long after the Haida, skilled 
carvers from what is now British Co- 
lumbia, moved into southeastern Alaska. 
The golden age of totem poles is con- 
sidered to be the nineteenth century, after 
Europeans introduced improved iron 
tools and before whites repressed native 
customs. By the end of that century, the 
Tlingit were growing wealthier through 
fishing and canneries, fur trading, and 
mining; totem-carving became less 
dignified as clansmen competed osten- 
tatiously to make ever taller, prettier poles. 

Southeastern Alaska contains hun- 
dreds of islands cut by a vast network 
of channels and fjords. The biggest is- 
land, Prince of Wales, had the most 
totem poles, and the village with the 
greatest number was Tuxecan. In 1916, 
a researcher counted a hundred and 
twenty-five poles there, and described 
them as strikingly elaborate and diverse 
in their imagery. 

Tuxecan occupied a cove on the is- 
land’s northwest coast, backed by an 
ancient grove of cedar, hemlock, and 
spruce. Photographs from the turn of 
the twentieth century show a beach 
lined with rectangular plank houses and 
canoe runs, and boardwalks traversing 
gravel shallows. For generations, hun- 
dreds of Tlingit wintered there, but 
around 1900 they relocated south, to 
Klawock, where a Presbyterian school 
and Alaska’s first cannery had opened. 
Tuxecan remained standing, and clans- 
men visited occasionally, but without 
inhabitants the village deteriorated, as 
did its loose forest of totem poles. Some 
of the poles were taken to Klawock; 
others remained at Tuxecan, and as they 
aged they tilted, in a slow- motion game 
of pick-up sticks, until they fell. Then 
they were consumed by moss. 

One particularly regal pole loomed 
over the southeastern corner of a large 
house on the beach. Nearly thirty feet 
taU, it had three crests. The topmost 
figure was a bird with folded wings. 
Below it was a human, which held a 
large finned sea creature at the base of 
its tail. The bottom crest was a fierce. 



furry animal — a bear or a wolf — sitting 
high on its haunches. One day, in the 
nineteen-thirties, the totem pole went 
missing. AU that remained was a sawed 
stump. 

W hen the Hollywood star John Bar- 
rymore wasn’t working, he liked 
to sail yachts. The sea afforded him the 
freedom and the peace that he felt he 
lacked on land. He often sailed using zo- 
diacal charts — according to “Good Night, 
Sweet Prince,” a biography by his friend 
Gene Fowler, he was a devotee of astrol- 
ogy and had “an inborn trend toward 
mysticism.” Barrymore cruised mostly 
to Mexico, and kept a journal about his 
impressions, such as the thrill of “strange, 
fantastic, jagged rocks rearing out of the 
sea like gnomes’ castles.” He also enjoyed 
going to Alaska. 

In 1929, Barrymore commissioned a 
new yacht. His second wife, the actress 
Dolores Costello, was pregnant with their 
first child, Dede, and they christened the 
boat the Infanta. A hundred and twenty 
feet long, and made of riveted steel, the 
boat typically sailed at thirteen and a half 
knots, and accommodated about a dozen 
crew members. Barrymore, who liked to 
design silverware and flags for his boats, 
outfitted the Infanta with a dining room, 
a smoking room, a fireplace, and a piano. 
Newspapers described the yacht as the 
finest on the Pacific Coast. 

Barrymore drank, which often made 
him miserable. (“He had a beachcomb- 
er’s taste for the cheaper grades of li- 
quor,” Fowler wrote.) But the summer 
of 1931 was a happier period. He had 
temporarily sobered up, and had just 
given one of his most acclaimed film 
performances, in “Svengali.” Financially, 
he was having a record year, earning nearly 
half a million dollars. 

The Barrymores set sail for Alaska, 
to hunt Kodiak bear. The Juneau ship- 
ping news noted the Infanta’s presence 
nearby on the twenty-sixth of June. By 
July, newspapers were reporting that 
Barrymore had killed a bear — a photo- 
graph that ran in the press showed him 
posing arm in arm with a massive dead 
grizzly. “Jack desperately wanted a son,” 
Carol Stein Hoffman later wrote, in 
“The Barrymores: Hollywood’s First 
Family.” “In Alaska, he heard the su- 
perstition that a woman who eats the 
heart of a bear will give birth to a male 
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child.” The Barrymores’ son, John Drew 
Barrymore, was horn the following year. 

Several other photographs from the 
Alaska trip appeared in Hoffman’s hook. 
One showed the Barrymores on Leme- 
surier Island — at the top of the Panhan- 
dle, near Glacier Bay — ^with a pioneer 
couple named Joe and Muz Ibach. The 
Ibachs, native New Yorkers, had moved 
to Alaska to prospect for gold. Joe staked 
a few claims in 1924, just before Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge declared the Gla- 
cier Bay area a national monument. When 
Joe learned that he couldn’t legally work 
the veins that he’d been mining, he smug- 
gled out bags of ore and stacked them 
in his shed. He also worked as a trapper 
and a guide.TraveUers to the Alaska Pan- 
handle inevitably heard about the Ibachs, 
and often put in at Willoughby Cove, 
to visit them. The novelist Rex Beach, 
who found the Ibachs living in a com- 
fortable house with electricity and run- 
ning water, said of Joe that “anything less 
than complete independence irked him 
like a shirt of nettles.” Another photo- 
graph in Hoffman’s book showed five 
unidentified men, four in white sailor 
caps, using ropes to lower to the ground 
a carved totem pole: a bird atop a human 
holding a large finned sea creature, atop 
a bear or a wolf 

Barrymore’s passions included ani- 
mals, art, and decorating. As a child in 
N ew York City, he became a regular pres- 



ence at the Central Park Zoo. The keep- 
ers eventually allowed him inside the 
guardrail at the tiger cage — he liked to 
reach through the bars and pet the ani- 
mal’s head. (“This cat is in love with 
him,” a zookeeper once said. “Cries like 
a dame when he goes away”) Barrymore 
later kept Australian parakeets and Chi- 
nese magpies, and he lavished atten- 
tion — including valet services — on a pet 
monkey named Clementine. His king 
vulture, Maloney, lovingly groomed his 
mustache with its enormous beak. 

In 1917, five years before becoming 
famous for playing Hamlet on Broadway, 
Barrymore, recently separated from his 
first wife, rented the top floor of a four- 
story house at 132 West Fourth Street. 
His collecting habit was evident in dis- 
plays of items related to the sea, includ- 
ing model ships, a captain’s wheel, a ship’s 
bell, and vintage ocean charts. Inspired 
by a trip to Italy, he gave the place a make- 
over: pink striped wallpaper, mauve taffeta 
curtains. He draped saffron chiffon be- 
neath the skylight, and hung a lantern 
shaped like a caravel. To “age” the walls, 
he smudged them with candle smoke. On 
the roof, he installed a cedar hedge, wis- 
teria, beehives, and a fountain, and had a 
carpenter build a small cabin as crooked 
as “a Nuremberg poet’s home.”Barrymore 
called the apartment the Alchemist’s Corner. 

In the fall of 1927, soon after Barry- 
more signed on to star in “The Sea Beast,” 



an adaptation of “Moby-Dick,”he bought 
an estate, called Bella Vista, on the edge 
of Beverly HiUs.The director King Vidor 
had built the house at an ear-popping al- 
titude — the views of Los Angeles were 
grand. Immediately, Barrymore com- 
menced redecorating. He hired a Japa- 
nese gardener with “power over plants,” 
and added four acres and many new build- 
ings to the compound. After he and 
Costello returned from a honeymoon trip 
to the Galapagos, where they hunted and 
fished, Barrymore mounted their spoils 
in a trophy room. The estate ultimately 
consisted of sixteen stmctures, including 
an aviary, and fifty-five baroquely fur- 
nished rooms, among them a rathskeller. 
There were six swimming pools, a skeet- 
shooting range, a bowling green, and a 
treasury of artifacts, which included a pair 
of Ecuadorian shmnken heads and a di- 
nosaur egg given to Barrymore by his 
friend the explorer Roy Chapman An- 
drews. Barrymore wanted to be sur- 
rounded by all the riches of the world. 

At Bella Vista, the Alaskan totem 
pole found a new home, overlooking the 
Barrymores’ grounds. It had been visibly 
scarred by its removal: the pole had likely 
been cut into pieces on Prince of Wales 
Island, presumably to ease its transport 
to California on the deck of Barrymore’s 
yacht. The artifact was impressive enough 
to be used, in the late thirties, as a prop 
in “Spawn of the North,” a Barrymore 
film about salmon fishing in Alaska. Al- 
though the actor was photographed pos- 
ing proudly next to his prize, he wasn’t 
as delighted with it as one might expect. 
Fowler’s biography noted that “an Amer- 
ican settler on Lemesurier Island” warned 
Barrymore that removing “such a tribal 
emblem from its appointed place meant 
bad luck.” Fowler added, “Barrymore said 
that he halfway believed that the tribal 
gods, in whose behalf the pole had been 
erected, ‘might take a notion into their 
whimsical noggins to wreak vengeance 
on the thief’” This seems to be as close 
as Barrymore ever got to a public con- 
fession that he had taken the pole. 

Barrymore’s final years were filled 
with bad luck. By the time he died, in 
May, 1942, he had divorced four times, 
and was bankrupt. He was still drink- 
ing, he had disabling headaches, and he 
was in a serious car accident. Dolores 
had accused him of hitting a member 
of their staff, and Barrymore, afraid that 
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he would be committed to an asylum, 
temporarily fled the country. When Do- 
lores left the marriage — they divorced 
in 1935 — she made no claims on the 
shrunken heads, or the dinosaur egg, or 
the yacht, which Barrymore was forced 
to sell. Lionel Barrymore used to say 
that his brother’s misfortunes started 
with the totem pole. 

I n the nineteen-nineties, a National 
Park Service cultural-resources spe- 
cialist named Wayne Howell stumbled 
upon the story of Barrymore and the 
totem pole while trying to track down 
missing Tlingit artifacts from Glacier 
Bay. Howell, an archeologist by training, 
became obsessed with figuring out how 
Barrymore had acquired his trophy. He 
searched for Barrymore’s sea diaries, 
which he hoped would provide answers. 
Had Barrymore seen the pole from the 
water and headed straight for it? Had 
Joe Ibach helped him to remove it? Had 
Barrymore wanted it for mystical rea- 
sons, or had he simply thought that it 
would look good on his lawn? 

Howell spent years investigating 
Barrymore’s acquisition of the pole, be- 
fore dropping his quest. But the mystery 
of the sea diaries has lingered. Recently, 
Hoffman, the biographer, told me that 
Barrymore’s grandson, John Blyth Barry- 
more, might have them. Barrymore is the 
half brother of Drew Barrymore, and their 
father is the late actor John Drew Barry- 
more, who, according to family lore, owed 
his existence to a grizzly’s pan-fried heart. 

“Oh, that story is true,” Barrymore 
told me, when we met in Los Angeles. 
He is sixty, with blue eyes and bushy 
white hair. He has the aquiline Barry- 
more nose and teardrop chin, and within 
thirty seconds of our first handshake he 
was quoting his grandfather in an affably 
mannered stage voice. (“Sex: the thing 
that takes up the least amount of time 
and causes the most trouble.”) 

We sat on the patio of a Starbucks. 
He gave me his business card, which read, 
“Actor, Director, Writer, Acting & Speech 
Coach, Accent Normalization, Software 
Developer, Computer Consultant.” On 
a MacBook, he searched for digital scans 
of his grandfather’s journals. He talked 
extremely fast as he worked, mentioning 
speakeasies, syphilis, tarot cards, the Sul- 
tan of Bmnei (“Fuck that guy!”), and a 
memoir he is writing. “There are stfil a 



couple of skeletons that haven’t tumbled 
out of the old Barrymore closet,”he said. 
Proving his point, he called up a snap- 
shot of his nude, wild-haired father, in 
old age, demonstrating the projectile effects 
of a garden-hose colonic. 

John Barrymore died twelve years 
before his grandson was born. The only 
time that John Blyth Barrymore paid a 
serious visit to Bella Vista was at his 
own wedding reception, in 1993, with the 
permission of the new owners. The sea 
diaries preserved on the MacBook turned 
out to involve only trips to Mexico. He 
showed me a piece of his own writing, 
though; it read, in part: 

My grandfather was quite a collector. 
Upon my grandmother’s death in March 
of 1979, my father, John Barrymore, and I 
began to enjoy a greatly improved standard 
of living supported by selling off the Barry- 
moreabelia we had pirated from her estate. 
There must have been five hundred pounds of 
silver, including Georgian Knights candela- 
bra, Georgian silver flatware, and dozens and 
dozens of silver plates and bowls. . . . Also 
several triptychs and other old, valuable reli- 
gious icons and a set of plique-a-jour goblets 
made for the coronation of Czar Nicholas. 

The totem pole survived the Barry- 
moreabelia diaspora, at least temporar- 
ily. Cracking and fading, it remained 
standing at Bella Vista for some time. A 
water spout had been installed up the 
length of the pole, turning it into a foun- 
tain. Fowler, in his biography, noted that 
atop the bird’s head “a fern grew incon- 
gruously . . . like the hair of Signor Ar- 
turo Toscanini dyed green.” 

But, by the time Barrymore’s grand- 
son had his wedding reception at Bella 
Vista, the pole was gone. 

V incent Price, the star of many hor- 
ror films, started collecting exotic 
objects as a young boy in Missouri. By 
the age of twelve, he was prowling junk 
stores and buying art. In Rome, as a teen- 
ager, he pocketed “a piece of bone” from 
the catacombs, and for years, he later 
wrote in a memoir, he kept it “tenderly 
entombed in a tuft of cotton, cradled in 
a German-silver matchbox.” 

His success in Hollywood allowed 
him to indulge this acquisitive instinct. 
In 1950, in France, before shooting 
a film, he and his wife, Mary, cruised 
around in a Standard sedan, shopping. 
They returned to America, he later re- 
called in his memoir, with “about twenty 
drawings, fifty copper molds, enough 
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white faience china for a sit-down din- 
ner for thirty, and two of the most pre- 
carious objects ever brought to these 
shores — a delicate little Greek angel of 
the fifth century and a monstrously 
heavy sixteenth-century bronze king 
from Benin.” One of the Prices’ greatest 
finds was a huge stone Huastecan “sun 
god, ’’from Mexico, which was languish- 
ing in a storage room in Laguna Beach. 

Barrymore acted in order to support 
his hunting and fishing; Price acted to 
support his aesthetic tastes. He was a 
celebrated gourmand — a popular cook- 
book that he wrote with Mary, “A Trea- 
sury of Great Recipes,” is being reissued 
this fall. Over the years, the Prices 
amassed a serious art collection; in 1957, 
they donated ninety works to East Los 
Angeles College, whose galleries are now 
called the Vincent Price Art Museum. 
Before abstract art had found a place in 
museums, he inspired other celebrities 
to collect such work; Dennis Hopper saw 
Price’s many abstracts and later said, “It 
just tore my head off.” 

In Los Angeles, Price hunted for what 
he called “ethnic” and “primitive” art at 
a shop, on La Cienega Boulevard, owned 
by a collector named Ralph Altman. De- 
scribing the early L.A. art scene for a 
Smithsonian oral-history project, Joni 
Gordon, a gallery owner, talked about 
bringing “flea-markety” finds to Altman. 
She recalled, “I would set sail in the morn- 
ing with maybe five dollars in my pocket, 
and I would come home in the after- 
noon” with “an ancient Greek pot, Amer- 
ican Indian pottery.” Altman would say 
to her, “Where did you find that? There’s 
a pot like that at the Getty, or Metro- 
politan.” He would then tell her, “Go 
back and get more!” 

The Prices bought a number of ob- 
jects from Altman, but the centerpiece 
was John Barrymore’s totem pole. They 
had a four-bedroom house in Benedict 
Canyon, and the pole was installed, amid 
cactus, at the edge of the patio. Price’s 
daughter, Victoria, a designer in New 
Mexico, told me, “We lived on a quar- 
ter acre, and the house had a lot of differ- 
ent outdoor spaces. The outdoor space 
where we spent the most time had a big 
fire pit, with benches and chairs around 
it, and the totem pole was right there. It 
was the focal point.” A photograph of 
the pole was featured in the Prices’ cook- 
book and in “I Like What I Know,” the 



actor’s “visual autobiography,” published 
in 1959. (A partial caption of one photo: 
“A totem pole in your back yard, Mr. 
Price? Of course! Doesn’t everybody have 
one?”) He showed off the pole to Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, on “Person to Person.” 
And in his memoir Price wrote that he 
considered the totem pole “sculptural 
and dignified and beautiful,” with “lovely 
warm browns and reds.” 

At the end of his life, as Price was 
dying, of cancer, Victoria interviewed 
him about his art collection, and said, 
“Tell me the totem-pole story.” 

“Ralph Altman had heard this totem 
pole was going to be sold because John 
Barrymore had died, and it was on his 
estate,” Price replied. “And the story was 
that Barrymore had had a yacht and used 
to take people up to Vancouver and Brit- 
ish Columbia, and cruise around the is- 
lands. And he came to one island one 
night and in a village there were all these 
totem poles in situ.They were burial posts.” 
He went on, “So Barrymore took a 
fancy to this one, and asked them if he 
could buy it. But they wouldn’t sell it, be- 
cause Mom and Dad were buried in the 
post. So that night he sent some sailors 
ashore” — the Infanta had two ten- 
ders — “and they cut it open, threw Mom 
and Dad in the creek, sawed it in three 
pieces, and brought it away on the ship 
with them.” Altman later learned of the 
pole. Price said, “When Ralph heard about 
this thing, he went and bought it. And 




then we bought it from Ralph. We had 
to spend quite a bit of money having it 
preserved, because of the water damage.” 
He added, “But it was great fun to have. 
There were a great many jokes that it was 
the biggest erection in Benedict Canyon.” 

W hen Howell, the archeologist at 
the National Park Service, was 
trying to find the pole, he discovered 
that it had moved one last time. In 1981, 
the Prices, now divorced, had donated 



it to what is now the Honolulu Museum 
of Art. 

Steve Langdon, the University 
of Alaska anthropologist, eventually 
learned of Howell’s inquiry. A Tlingit 
specialist, Langdon had had his own 
indirect encounter with Vincent Price: 
while researching the ancestral villages 
of Prince of Wales Island at an archive 
in Ketchikan, Alaska, he had found, in 
a file on Tuxecan, a baffling photo- 
graph of Price posing with an enor- 
mous totem pole. 

Langdon had spent four decades 
studying the Tlingit, and had even lived 
among them for several years, and he 
doubted that one of the tribe’s totem 
poles could have been legitimately turned 
into Hollywood garden statuary. He 
took a copy of the Vincent Price pho- 
tograph to Jonathan Rowan, the town 
carver of Klawock, where the Tlingit of 
Tuxecan had moved. Rowan confirmed 
that the totem pole resembled other 
Tlingit poles in the Klawock-Tuxecan 
region; the finned sea creature of the 
middle crest was a killer whale. Com- 
paring historical photographs of Prince 
of Wales Island with the Price image, 
and with a news photograph of Barry- 
more standing by the totem pole at Bella 
Vista, Rowan and Langdon concluded 
that a pole that had once stood on the 
beach at Tuxecan matched the one that 
had shown up in Beverly HUls. 

Langdon began giving public lectures 
about the totem pole’s strange migra- 
tion. In his presentations, he dismantled 
several myths — as colorful as Price’s story 
was, it wasn’t possible that “Mom and 
Dad” had been buried together in the 
pole, because double interment was not 
the Tlingit way. Langdon strongly sus- 
pected that the pole had been taken, not 
bought: selling totem poles was forbid- 
den (though it did happen occasionally), 
and by the time of Barrymore’s Alaska 
voyages Tuxecan hadn’t been occupied 
for decades. 

Alaska has always been vulnerable 
to the covetous impulses of strangers. 
In 1899, the railroad baron Edward 
Harriman organized an expedition that 
sailed from Seattle with more than a 
hundred people aboard. On the way 
back, the travellers stopped at Cape 
Fox, near Ketchikan, and found what 
they assumed was a ghost town. The 
clan that spent winters there must have 
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despaired upon returning home, the 
summer harvest secured, to find them- 
selves stripped of their possessions. 
Thousands of Cape Fox items were dis- 
tributed to museums across the United 
States. One totem pole went to Har- 
vard’s Peahody Museum, one to the 
Bronx Zoo, and one to Cornell; other 
objects went to the Smithsonian, the 
Field Museum, and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

Over time, Americans began to re- 
consider the way that indigenous peo- 
ples had been treated. In 1990, Congress 
passed the Native American Graves Pro- 
tection and Repatriation Act, which re- 
quired museums and other institutions 
to inventory their collections and to re- 
turn items of cultural patrimony if tribes 
asked for them back. Between 1990 and 
September, 2009, the Federal Register 
published notices related to the repatri- 
ation of 1,142,894 funerary objects, 
38,671 human remains, 4,303 sacred ob- 
jects, nine hundred and forty-eight “ob- 
jects of cultural patrimony,” and eight 
hundred and twenty-two objects of “sa- 
cred and cultural patrimony.” 

In 1994, a National Park Service em- 
ployee at Glacier Bay wrote a memo ex- 
plaining the urgency of such missions, 
citing the case of a Tlingit elder’s com- 
plaints about a missing house screen: 
“The screen is to him like the Consti- 
tution is to me, he said. It lays a base to 
his people’s claim to be allowed to use 
Glacier Bay park as they did for the many 
years before it became a park. The screen 
is thus a ‘document’ stating his people’s 
right to hunt and fish.” 

A few years ago, Langdon travelled 
to Hawaii for a conference. On behalf 
of Tlingit leaders, he visited the Hono- 
lulu Museum of Art, presented his evi- 
dence, and made a positive identifica- 
tion of the Tuxecan totem pole — the first 
step toward getting it returned to Alaska. 
As Stephan Jost, the museum’s director, 
told me, it was “the least gray case I’ve 
ever seen.” 

On a sunny afternoon in early Feb- 
ruary, Jost, a tanned ex- Vermonter in a 
subtle aloha shirt, escorted me to the 
basement of the museum. At the end of 
a fluorescent-lit corridor that was lined 
with mannequin torsos, he opened a 
locked door by entering a code on a key- 
pad. We walked into a climate-controlled 
room filled with towering sculptures and 



paintings on racks. At the end of the 
room, along a cinder-block wall, stood 
the bottom third of the totem pole. 

The pole had arrived at the museum 
in three sections, marked by the tor- 
tures of attempted repair: bolts, screws, 
and cement infill, used to patch cracks 
in the wood. The bird’s nose was loose; 
the human’s arm was broken, and wood- 
peckers had gouged out an eye. A pair 
of vertical steel rods — ^which had pre- 
sumably been installed at one of the 
Beverly HUls locations, for reinforce- 
ment — extended past the wolf-bear’s 
shoulders, like a rungless ladder. 

Yet the pole had a bedraggled dignity. 
The wood, though scarred and desic- 
cated, was surprisingly smooth to the 
touch. The figures were holding on to 
their last traces of paint. You have to see 
a totem pole up close to appreciate the 
contrast between its thousands of tiny 
adze marks and its monolithic scale. The 
pole’s girth made it too big to be fully 
embraced. The wolf-bear would have 
stood eight feet tall had it not been de- 
capitated. Because the pole had been 
sawed apart in all the wrong places — not 
that there were any right places — the 
wolf-bear’s head was now attached to 
the bottom of the kUler- whale crest. The 
head of the human was now the perch 
of the bird. The other two crests lay in 
a corner, on acid-free foam. Face up, the 
carved creatures seemed to gaze, as if 
mesmerized, at the pipes running across 
the ceiling. 

Sitting guard was an art work from 
the nineteen-seventies, by Duane Han- 
son, titled “Secretary.” It was an alarm- 
ingly realistic and life-size sculpture of 
a woman in an office chair, head bowed, 
writing on a steno pad, as though pre- 
pared to document the presence of any- 
one who approached. 

I n southeastern Alaska, winter breeds 
patient citizens. A ferry may sail half- 
way across the sound and be turned back 
by chop. Float planes may fly or they 
may not. Ours did. One morning in 
late January, the de Havilland Canada 
DHC-2 Beaver glided off the Tongass 
Narrows, out of Ketchikan, and flew over 
the kind of Alaskan landscape seen in 
the movies: unpeopled expanses of ev- 
ergreen forest and the sea, laced with ice 
and fog. Thirty minutes later, the pilot 
set the plane down as gently as a china 
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cup, and we bobbed over to a dock at 
the town of Craig. 

Langdon and I met at a small fish- 
ing lodge on Shelter Cove. He was stand- 
ing at the window of the common room, 
watching herons and seagulls perform 
their morning sorties.The cove was prone 
to curtain- drops of blinding fog — Lang- 
don remembered piloting a skiff and sud- 
denly being engulfed in white. On this 
morning, the sun was shining for the 
first time in three weeks. 

Langdon was born in Colorado but 
grew up in Alaska. People have told him 
that he resembles Ernest Hemingway: 
square jaw, white beard, a naturalness 
with outerwear. He had on jeans and a 
Columbia jacket over layers; his rubber 
boots were dull with legitimacy. He was 
dressed for the water because he was 
headed out to watch a Tlingit research 
subject hunt sea otter. Langdon, who is 
sixty- six, retired from his university job 
last June, but he does research full time. 



Recently, he has been investigating the 
distribution of commercial- fishing per- 
mits in Alaska — Tlingits often have a 
hard time making a living from their an- 
cestral waters. 

On a table by the window, he un- 
folded an enormous U.S. Forest Service 
map. Prince of Wales Island is mostly 
forest, and its second-largest town is Kla- 
wock — ^with about seven hundred in- 
habitants. (Craig, pop. 1,200, is eight 
miles south.) “Were here, and we re going 
here,” Langdon said, talking about Tux- 
ecan. He ran a finger all the way up the 
island’s western coast, to a place that is 
no longer named on maps. 

Several days later, we met a Tlingit 
named Mike Douville at the dock in 
Craig just after dawn. Douville is a com- 
mercial fisherman in his mid-sixties, with 
graying hair and a wakusy mustache. He 
wore aviator glasses that magnified his 
brown eyes. His great-grandfather was 
a chief atTuxecan. Douville is interested 



in ancestry and had agreed to take us to 
the old village site by boat. 

We boarded an aluminum skiff that 
Douville had retrofitted as a speedboat, 
with two bucket seats and a windshield. 
The temperature was in the thirties. We 
each had on a Mustang survival suit: an 
insulated one-piece that can save your 
life if you happen to fall into a frigid 
ocean. Douville wore his suit partially 
zipped, revealing plaid flannel under- 
neath. He had on rubber boots and a 
baseball cap, and carried a canvas back- 
pack containing a baggie of sandwiches 
made with homemade salmon spread. 

Prince of Wales is flanked by hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of small is- 
lands, with names like Rosary, Som- 
brero, Wadleigh, and Owl. The waterways 
connecting them have names like Shi- 
naku Inlet and Tonowek Bay. Douville 
piloted out, with me sitting beside him 
and Langdon just behind us, sitting on 
an overturned plastic bucket. At high 
speeds, the boat’s momentum and tilt 
forced him to hold tight to the backs of 
our seats by his fingertips — in one area 
of intense chop, I looked back to see 
him grimly taking continual facefuls of 
spray, as if someone offstage were slosh- 
ing him with prank buckets of water. 
The engine noise drowned out almost 
everything but the yipping bounce of 
Douvflle’s spring-mounted pilot seat — 
in rough water it sounded like puppies 
barking — but the water glassed out as 
we entered a stretch known locally as 
the Eleven-Mile Shore. It wasn’t hard 
to imagine the journey being made by 
canoe. At one point, Douville stopped 
by a wooded shoreline where a shaman 
was buried and dropped tobacco into 
the water, as an offering. We soon saw 
three killer whales wheeling through the 
waves. Sea otters were doing the back- 
stroke, their knobby heads bobbing like 
buoys. We never saw another human, 
save a lone figure in a johnboat, sput- 
tering north in the distance as the sun 
came out. 

After an hour and a half, Douville 
steered us into a heavily forested cove. 
We were approaching Tuxecan. The ter- 
rain looked devoid of any past human 
habitation, and, for a moment, he and 
Langdon debated whether they had the 
right place. We glided up to a gravel 
beach, waded ashore, climbed a short 
embankment, and entered a forest. The 
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ground was spongy with wet earth and 
bright-green moss, and the air smelled 
of solitude and pine. 

Very little of the old village remained. 
As we tramped around, Tuxecan showed 
itself only as half-buried scraps of rusted 
metal (“probably associated with a 
stove,” Langdon said) and overgrown 
furrows (“potato garden”). Douville 
spotted a log, about eighteen feet long, 
lying perpendicular to the shoreline. 
Furred with moss, it had become en- 
snared by tree roots, like Gulliver in 
ropes. “That might be a totem pole,” 
Langdon said, doubtfully. “This stuff is 
rotted so far through, the likelihood of 
seeing a crest form is extremely low.” 
The last time Langdon had visited the 
site, a decade earlier, he could make out 
the shapes of houses, but the rapacious 
climate of southeastern Alaska spares 
nothing made of wood. 

Douville wandered off alone and soon 
hollered, “Come look at this!” Langdon 
found him crouched over a squared-off 
length of red cedar pulled from the bmsh. 
Red cedar doesn’t grow north of the 
fifty-seventh parallel, and Tuxecan was 
on the Arctic side of that boundary — 
logs usually had to be towed in, by canoe, 
from more southerly parts of the island. 
Douville had found what appeared to be 
a house beam. “You can still see the adze 
marks!” he kept saying. 

Standing, he dusted off his hands, and 
said, “I’m glad there’s something left.” 

I ate one January afternoon, Langdon 
J went to Klawock and met with the 
new Tlingit tribal administrator, Law- 
rence Armour, who is from the Raven 
Dog Salmon clan. He is thirty- two, with 
black hair and a pleasant face, and tat- 
toos from his twelve years in the Navy. 
They spoke in Armour’s office as dusk 
approached; Langdon sat across from 
him, facing a window overlooking the 
docked trawlers and seine boats in the 
town harbor. A stubby lighthouse met- 
ronomicaUy blinked red. Armour and 
Langdon had been working on a sensi- 
tive issue involving a native gravesite,but 
the conversation turned to Armour’s job, 
which he accepted last summer, partly 
in an attempt to reconnect with his her- 
itage. “To this day, I don’t even know my 
Tlingit name,” he told Langdon. “My 
great-grandmother was the last person 
that knew it.” 



Armour is helping to establish cere- 
mony protocols for handling the return 
of tribal artifacts and related objects. 
Thousands of Tlingit items, some of 
them sacred, continue to circulate in pri- 
vate collections. Between May, 2006, 
and November, 2014, Sotheby’s alone 
sold more than five million dollars’ worth 
of works described as Tlingit or “prob- 
ably Tlingit.”In recent auctions, success- 
ful sales have included an important 
carved-wood clan hat ($365,000), a 
wooden headdress ($185,000), awooden 
comb ($125,000), a ceremonial dance 
blanket ($43,750), and a copper dagger 
($23,750). The various provenances men- 
tioned a range of recognizable institu- 
tions and private players in the trade in 
Northwest Coast artifacts: the Fowler 
Museum, the Heye Foundation, the col- 
lections of the late Andy Warhol and 
Ralph Altman. 

Armour slid a printed e-mail across 
his desk to Langdon and said, “They let 
me know they’re ready to repatriate.” 

The notice, from the Honolulu Mu- 
seum of Art, had been sent the previous 
day. The Tuxecan totem pole was com- 
ing home. Months of planning lay ahead, 
involving the logistics of transporting 
the pole and memorializing its arrival. 
Among other things, the Tlingit of Kla- 
wock had to decide whether to store the 
pole or put it on display. In Alaska, tribal 
bureaucracy is complex and glacial. Lang- 
don congratulated Armour and offered 
to videotape the totem pole’s homecom- 
ing. Then he walked over to the harbor, 
to watch his research subject skin sea ot- 
ters by lamplight. 

The next morning, Langdon found 
Jonathan Rowan, the town carver, work- 
ing in Klawock’s new carving shed. Ar- 
mour was there, too — Rowan is his uncle. 
Sitting on a low stool, between two space 
heaters. Rowan was custom-carving a 
contemporary totem pole for a shipbuild- 
ing company in Ketchikan: the log, which 
was almost finished, included images of 
a sea lion and an ant. The shed was a 
long, broad room with a peaked roof and 
windows; an alcove held log slicks, axes, 
hammers, saws, and adzes, some of them 
very old, with intricately carved handles. 
A Klawock city official, a Haida who 
took up carving and “Indian dancing” 
after he gave up drinking, sat working 
on a small frontlet, which he planned to 
trade for ceremonial leggings. The place 



smelled like a giant hope chest, but 
Rowan, who has been carving since he 
was six, has lost his nose for cedar. 

Rowan is in the Eagle Shank’weidi 
Wolf clan. A beefy, genial ex-marine 
in his early fifties, he drives a vintage 
Ford pickup pasted with bumper stick- 
ers (“Vegetarian: Old Indian Word for 
Piss Poor Hunter”) and teaches native 
arts in the public schools. In the late 
nineteen-thirties, as part of a totem- 
preservation project, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps carved replicas ofTux- 
ecan’s poles and erected them in Totem 
Park, on a grassy slope above Klawock’s 
harbor. When those poles began de- 
composing, the town commissioned 
replicas of the replicas — Rowan carved 
twenty of the twenty-one poles cur- 
rently in the park. He says, “The carv- 
ing tradition was almost lost. We can’t 
lose it again.” 

The winds of southeastern Alaska 
torque shoreline tree trunks into “big 
twisty things that you can’t really use,” 
Rowan told me. So one day he will visit 
a valley “where the winds ain’t bad” and 
look for the perfect red cedar to carve 
into a replica of the pole that travelled 
to California and Hawaii. A diameter 
of about thirty-two inches would be 
ideal, along with forty or so feet of bare 
trunk, or “clear.” Rowan is capable of 
dropping a tree himself, but he will have 
a professional cut this one. Once the 
log dries, he will strip the bark and the 
sapwood, hollow out the back, and pen- 
cil his plan directly onto the pulp. Fol- 
lowing the original pole’s design, he 
will tease from the rough a bird atop a 
human holding a killer whale, atop a 
wolf-bear. Then he’ll paint it. Carvers 
no longer use natural pigments; in 2002, 
when a Coast Guard unit on Kodiak 
Island sought to restore a weathered 
pole, the Totem Heritage Center, in 
Ketchikan, advised using flat latex house 
paint from Ace Hardware, in colors in- 
cluding Spicy Curry, Blue Hills, and 
Black Magic. 

Rowan suspects that the totem pole 
en route from Hawaii belonged to one of 
the forty clans on the EagleAVolf side 
of Tlingit society. It likely memorialized 
the dead wife of a leader. “We don’t know 
for certain what it means, and we may never 
know,” Rowan said one afternoon, as cedar 
curled off the blade of his knife. “But we 
know it’s our work. It’s our people.” ♦ 
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PREMIER PLATINUM LULULEMON SNOOT PASS 

For exceptionally toned women and 
unreasonably tanned gay men, this pass 
provides access to all of the exercise 
equipment that one can use while stUl 
looking attractive: Arc Trainers, Swiss 
Balls, and that machine which is sup- 
posed to simulate the action of skiing, 
or maybe of speed skating. It’s over 
by the elliptical machines. Your mem- 
bership also includes access to the 
elliptical machines, but they are al- 
ready fuU. 

Members with this pass are required to 
purchase six pairs of yoga pants and a steady 
supply of Fiji water, even though the bot- 
tles don’t fit in any of the cup holders. 

SILVER ELITE GUILT PASS 

For new moms trying to lose the 
baby weight and fat guys who have 
somehow only just realized that they’re 
fat, the Silver Elite Pass gives prefer- 
ential access to those treadmills which 
face either the wall of mirrors or the 
wall of windows. This pass is recom- 
mended for members who are inter- 
ested in getting in shape but lack the 
will power to do so without being con- 
stantly in view of skeptical pedestrians 
or seeing the shocking reflection of 
their own jiggling mass. 

The first-month membership fee includes 
three personal-training sessions in Unsus- 
tainable Shame-Fuelled Sprinting, Fre- 
quent Trips to the Water Fountain, and 
Rounding Up on the Calorie Counter. 

ROCK WALL ADVENTURE PASS 

For lanky men wearing bandannas 
and cut female hedge-fund managers, 
this pass permits unlimited use of the 
gym’s indoor rock-climbing wall. The 
wall comes equipped with Easy, Chal- 
lenging, and Blatantly Impossible 
routes, and provides the opportunity 
to be confronted with the graphic out- 
lines of spandex-clad male genitalia 
while simultaneously being engulfed 



by an eight-year-old’s birthday party. 
This membership also grants you per- 
mission to pretend that rock climbing 
is a legitimate form of exercise even 
though you spend most of the time 
standing around waiting for a turn on 
the wall. 

Free with pass: chalk, bruised toenails, 
and conversations with people who want 
to tell you about how you should really 
visit Vancouver sometime. 




THAT GUY IN CUTOFF SWEATPANTS WHO’S 
JUST HERE TO MEET GIRLS PASS 

This pass is exclusively for Mitch, 
that guy flexing at the water fountain. 
Hey, Mitch. Applications for this pass 
are no longer being accepted. It costs 
the gym too much in sexual-harass- 
ment lawsuits and towel laundering. 

Those wishing to be put on the wait- 
ing list for this membership must try to 
find Mitch a girlfriend first. 

POWER PARTY PLAN 

Eor hungover women with hoop 
earrings and smeared eye makeup, this 
plan comes with a ten-class pass for 
the d.j .-trainer Mike-Z’s spinning ses- 
sions, enough loud techno music to 
make the gym feel like an HScM dress- 



ULTIMATE UNLIMITED SITTER PASS 

Eor old men wearing high socks 
with shorts, whose doctors have ad- 
vised them to engage in light cardio, 
and people with Netflix-equipped iPads 
who are almost done with the sixth 
season of “Mad Men,” this member- 
ship level grants access to the laziest 
of lazy exercise machines: the reclin- 
ing stationary bicycle. Members can 
strengthen the little muscles around 
their kneecaps in mere hours without 
breaking a sweat. 

Unlimited Sitter Pass-holders are en- 
couraged to do at least a few pushups on 
the mat before calling it a day. Come on. 

JUST THE KEY CHAIN 

Eor people who are never actually 
going to go to the gym and only want 
the plastic key-chain thing to put next 
to the one they have from Duane Reade, 
so that the cashiers will stop giving 
them judgmental looks when they buy 
ice cream and beer. Eor an additional 
fee, members will be given two days of 
unlimited access to the gym’s facilities: 
the Monday after Thanksgiving and 
January 2nd. 

Price: $90/month. 

THE UPPER ECHELON EXPERIENCE PASS 

Eor men who work out only their 
upper bodies and Nordic women — not 
the pretty kind of Nordic women — this 
plan comes with access to all of the most 
complicated weight machines, as well 
as permission to give other gym mem- 
bers unsolicited advice about strength- 
ening their core. In addition, the plan 
bestows on members the right to eat 
the Snickers bars that are illogically 
stocked in the gym’s vending machine. 

Members with this pass should prob- 
ably also invest in steroids. It has to be 
steroids, right? Veins don’t do that on nor- 
mal humans. 

THE ULTRA PRIME GOLDEN PRESIDENTIAL 
EXCELSIOR PASS 

Someone will teU you what Zumba is. ♦ 
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MOVING TO MAIU 

Preparing for the longest, loneliest voyage ever. 

BY TOM KIZZIA 




O n a clear, cold day in March, 
1898, a converted seal- 
hunting ship named the 
Belgica gave up struggling 
against the pack ice of the Bellingshau- 
sen Sea and resigned itself to the im- 
pending Antarctic winter. The ship was 
carrying a scientific expedition with an 
international crew, rare in that phase of 
polar exploration: nine Belgians, six Nor- 
wegians, two Poles, a Romanian, and an 
American, the ship’s doctor. The expe- 
dition’s organizer, a Belgian naval lieu- 
tenant named Adrien de Gerlache, had 
handpicked officers and scientists for 
their expertise; the mariners who slept 
in the forecastle had been signed up 



more casually. None had been selected 
for character, resilience, or survival in- 
stinct. The crew had expected the Bel- 
gica to winter over in warmer latitudes. 
No ship had ever spent a winter locked 
in the Antarctic ice. 

An eerie despondency settled over 
officers and crew as the days grew short 
and ice groaned against the hull. Low 
on coal and lacking proper gear, they 
sewed winter coats out of blankets. Con- 
versation trailed away, and dinners of 
tinned meat were greeted with derision. 
Starting in May, the sun disappeared 
for two months, and the crew gradually 
fell apart. A young Belgian geophysi- 
cist succumbed to a weak heart, and 



was buried through a hole in the ice. 
De Gerlache and the ship’s captain, 
Georges LeCointe, wrote out their wills 
and retired to their rooms. One crew- 
man, convinced that the others wanted 
to kin him, hid away at night, while an- 
other tried to leave the ship, announc- 
ing plans to walk home to Belgium. 
Even the ship’s cat withdrew and died. 
The American doctor, Frederick A Cook, 
wrote in his journal that a “spell of 
indifference” had afflicted him and his 
shipmates. “Around the tables, in the 
laboratory, and in the forecastle, men 
are sitting about sad and dejected, lost 
in dreams of melancholy,” he noted. “We 
are at this moment as tired of each oth- 
er’s company as we are of the cold mo- 
notony of the black night and of the 
unpalatable sameness of our food.” 
Cook later became infamous for 
faking two heroic firsts, the conquest 
of the North Pole and the ascent of 
Mt. McKinley. But that winter on the 
Belgica was an occasion of genuine 
heroism. Assisted by the ship’s Nor- 
wegian first mate, Roald Amundsen, 
Cook instituted an exercise routine on 
the ice, walks around the ship known 
as the “madhouse promenade.” He in- 
troduced a “baking treatment” for the 
men with the lowest morale and the 
weakest heartbeats, which entailed seat- 
ing them before the warm glow of the 
ship’s coal stove. He insisted that the 
crew start eating the vitamin-rich meat 
of penguins, which even he described 
as tasting like a mixture of mammal, 
fish, and fowl parts, roasted in blood 
and cod-liver oU. He helped organize 
entertainments, including a beauty con- 
test among illustrations torn from mag- 
azines, with voting categories such as 
“Alabaster shoulders,” “Supple waist,” 
and “Irreproachable character.” 

With the return of summer. Cook 
and Amundsen rallied the crew for a 
monthlong effort to saw a channel to 
open water. De Gerlache and his men 
returned to Europe as heroes, and 
Amundsen — who later achieved renown 
as a polar explorer — credited the doc- 
tor with saving their lives. But the Bel- 
gica’s experience became a cautionary 
tale for the planners of future expedi- 
tions to the poles. When Richard Byrd 
set out, in 1928, to establish a camp in 
Antarctica, his supplies included two 
coffins and twelve straitjackets. 



Volunteers train on Mauna Loa for the austerities of travel to another planet. 
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A centxiry after the Belgica’s return, 
a NASA research consultant named Jack 
Stuster began examining the records of 
the trip to glean lessons for another kind 
of expedition: a three-year journey to 
Mars and hack. “Future space expedi- 
tions will resemble sea voyages much 
more than test flights, which have served 
as the models for all previous space mis- 
sions,” Stuster wrote in a book, “Bold 
Endeavors,” which was published in 
1996 and quickly became a classic in 
the space program. A California anthro- 
pologist, Stuster had helped design U.S. 
space stations by studying crew produc- 
tivity in cases of prolonged isolation and 
confinement: Antarctic research sta- 
tions, submarines, the Skylab station. 
The study of stress in space had never 
been a big priority at NASA — or of much 
interest to the stoic astronauts, who wor- 
ried that psychologists would uncover 
some hairline crack that might exclude 
them from future missions. (Russia, by 
contrast, became the early leader in the 
field, after being forced to abort several 
missions because of crew problems.) But 
in the nineteen-nineties, with planning 
for the International Space Station 
nearly complete, NASA scientists turned 
their attention to journeys deeper into 
space, and they found questions that 
had no answers. “That kind of challeng- 
ing mission was way out of our com- 
fortable low-earth-orbit neighborhood,” 
Lauren Leveton, the lead scientist of 
NASA’s Behavioral Health and Perfor- 
mance program, said. Astronauts would 
be a hundred million miles from home, 
no longer in close contact with mission 
control. Staring into the night for eight 
monotonous months, how would they 
keep their focus? How would they avoid 
rancor or debilitating melancholy? 

Stuster began studying voyages of 
discovery — starting with the Nina, the 
Pinta, and the Santa Maria, whose de- 
ployment, he observed, anticipated the 
NASA-favored principle of “triple re- 
dundancy.” Crews united by a special 
“spirit of the expedition” excelled. He 
praised the Norwegian Fridtjof Nan- 
sen’s three-year journey into the Arc- 
tic, launched in 1893, for its planning, 
its crew selection, and its morale. One 
icebound Christmas, after a feast of 
reindeer meat and cranberry jam, Nan- 
sen wrote in his journal that people 
back home were probably worried. “I 



am afraid their compassion would cool 
if they could look upon us, hear the 
merriment that goes on, and see all our 
comforts and good cheer.” Stuster found 
that careful attention to habitat design 
and crew compatibility could avoid psy- 
chological and interpersonal problems. 
He called for windows in spacecraft, 
noting studies of submarine crewmen 
who developed temporarily crossed 
eyes on long missions. (The problem 
was uncovered when they had an un- 
usual number of automobile accidents 
on their first days back in port.) He 
wrote about remote-duty Antarctic 
posts suffering a kind of insomnia called 
“polar big eye,” which could be ad- 
dressed by artificially imposing a diur- 
nal cycle of light and darkness. 

“Bold Endeavors” was a hit with as- 
tronauts, who carried photocopied pages 
into space, bearing Stuster’s recommen- 
dations on workload, cognitive impair- 
ment, and special celebration days. (He 
nominated the birthday of Jules Verne, 
whose fictional explorers headed to the 
moon with fifty gallons of brandy and 
a “vigorous Newfoundland.”) But his- 
torical analogies could take NASA only 
so far, Stuster argued. Before humans 
went to Mars, a final test should run 
astronauts through “high-fidelity mis- 
sion simulations.” To the extent possi- 
ble, these tests should be carried out in 
some remote environment, whose ex- 
treme isolation would bring to bear the 
stress and confinement of a journey to 
outer space. 

O ne morning in February, I was 
lurching through lava fields in a 
white Dodge Ram truck, halfway up 
Hawaii’s Mauna Loa volcano. Holding 
tight to the steering wheel, the driver, a 
University of Hawaii computer-science 
professor named Kim Binsted, told 
me that we were climbing the second- 
biggest mountain in the solar system. 
Mauna Loa is slightly shorter than its 
island neighbor Mauna Kea, but it is 
far more massive, rising gradually from 
deep below the surface of the Pacific to 
thirteen thousand six hundred and eighty 
feet above sea level. Binsted, who had a 
long side career in improvisational com- 
edy, was soon quibbling with herself 
about the solar-system ranking — how 
to score the huge peaks in the Tharsis 
region of Mars? — but Mauna Loa’s claim 



is clearly impressive: if Earth were as 
dry as Mars, the mountain would rise 
nearly six miles from foot to summit. It 
is a slow-oozing shield volcano, like its 
Martian rivals, and the bleak terrain 
near the summit looks a lot like photo- 
graphs of rough landscapes beamed from 
robotic rovers. The Johnson Space Cen- 
ter, in Houston, uses pulverized lava 
from its slopes to study potential agri- 
culture in space colonies; its iron-rich 
basalt is a close analogue to the soil on 
Mars. As Binsted’s mentor, the NASA 
astrobiologist Chris McKay, put it, 
“Mauna Loa is our Martian mountain.” 

Binsted stopped the truck where a 
chain blocked the red-cinder road and 
climbed out to open the lock. A sign 
said, “Isolation study in progress, please 
do not enter this area, or interact with 
the crew . . . Mahalo!” Beyond a rocky 
parapet near the eight-thousand-foot 
elevation, a two-story white vinyl geo- 
desic dome came into view, perched on 
the mountainside like a gigantic golf 
ball sliced high into the rocks from a 
Kona resort. Multicolored lava fields fell 
toward the valley, where a thread of high- 
way could barely be seen. Binsted asked 
me to whisper. Inside the dome, six vol- 
unteers were mimicking the life of as- 
tronauts on Mars for a NASA-funded 
test of team dynamics in space. They 
had been in the dome since October 
and would remain until June; at the mo- 
ment, they were just a few days away 
from setting a North American record 
for a study of the effects of isolation and 
confinement. 

Binsted wore a red polo shirt with 
the project’s logo: HI-SEAS, for Hawaii 
Space Exploration Analog and Simu- 
lation. Her short brown hair was barely 
cinched in a ponytail. As the principal 
investigator for the study, which is being 
run by the University of Hawaii, she 
had recruited and trained three men 
and three women, ranging in age from 
twenty-six to thirty-eight, preparing 
them for the austerities of travel to an- 
other planet. The dome is twelve hun- 
dred square feet, divided into a kitchen, 
an exercise area, and pie-slice sleeping 
quarters upstairs. Water is doled out as 
if it were being squeezed from the at- 
mosphere by robots; each person is al- 
lowed eight minutes of shower time a 
week. The six crew members keep in 
touch with mission control only by 
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PLY'J^'OOD 

0 plywood, second best to the real stuff, 
believe me, one day I will say “Enough” 

to my stooping shoulders, my slouched spine; 
my sloped shape and your stiff boards will align, 

and you’ll see how my backbone will unbend, 
and m be standing straight until the end 

of my makeshift but rectilinear 

prayer, one stiff-backed as a chest of drawers 

when we shove heavy furniture around; 

1 will rise from the dead, though on what ground 

and which I, I don’t know; I’ll stand erect, 
though my vertebrae’s hierarchic sect 

won’t outlive plywood, no, it just can’t win 
against that vertical eternity, so thin 

and yet so sturdy in its ersatz pride; 

as if the moon had shown me its dark side, 

I lean, my ear glued to a cupboard’s back, 
and I can hear its hollow and exact 

hymn to its own cheap immortality; 
no, wait, I still can straighten, still can be 

square with this upright world (you knew I could), 
just as plumb as four planks of real wood. 

— Stanistaw Baranczak 

(Translated, from the Polish, by Clare Cavanagh and the author. ) 



computer, with a twenty- minute lag in 
each direction to simulate communi- 
cation from Mars, and they leave the 
dome only on E.V.A. — extra-vehicular 
activity — ^wearing Velcro-sealed ap- 
proximations of spacesuits. The crew 
members are engaged in small personal 
research projects and in team projects, 
mapping nearby geological features. All 
the while, they are themselves the sub- 
jects of the real research. 

Binsted, five feet six and briskly 
friendly, speaks with the intensity of 
someone who drinks a lot of Diet Coke. 
She was born in New Jersey and grew 
up near Vancouver in the nineteen- 
eighties, during the post- Apollo period, 
when public interest in space travel had 
abated. She studied artificial intelligence 
and got a doctorate at the University of 
Edinburgh, where she performed in her 
spare time with a troupe called the Im- 
proverts. For her thesis, in computa- 
tional linguistics, she developed soft- 
ware that generated puns. (“What do 
you call a Martian who drinks beer? An 
ale-ien.”) Even then, she thought of her 
work as a way to connect to a longtime 
side interest in space. A friend of hers, 
the writer Sarah Rose, said, “The first 
time I met Kim, twenty years ago, she 
told me, ‘When the aliens come, I want 
to be the first person they call.’” Bin- 
sted noted, “‘They’ was the researchers, 
not the aliens. I just want to point that 
out.” A marathon runner, she applied 
five times to NASA’s astronaut-selection 
program and once to Canada’s (she holds 
dual citizenship), each time making it 
past the medical exams and reference 
checks and into the “highly qualified” 
pool. On her most recent attempt, in 
2013, eight new astronauts were cho- 
sen from a field of sixty-three hundred, 
and Binsted was not among them. At 
the age of forty-three, she figured that 
she had finally aged out. “I stopped ex- 
ercising the next day,” she says mefiilly. 

The dome has a porthole, looking 
across the saddle at Mauna Kea — a leg- 
acy of the first study there, during which 
the benefit of a windowless exterior (pro- 
tection from radiation) was found to be 
less significant than the drawback (the 
crew hated it). For our visit, the port- 
hole had been covered over to keep the 
crew’s isolation complete. Quiet as par- 
ents on Christmas Eve, we ferried tubs 
of rice cakes and wet wipes from Costco 



into a back entry porch. Menus had 
been worked up during two previous 
missions in the dome, lasting four 
months each, during which food cooked 
ad libitum, even from reconstituted in- 
gredients, rated much higher than the 
kind of meals-in-a-pouch necessary 
during zero-gravity travel. Back into the 
truck went black plastic bags of trash 
and boxes of saltines that had passed 
their shelf date. “ ‘Principal investigator’ 
sounds pretty glamorous,” Binsted said, 
as she climbed behind the wheel. “But 
a lot of what I do is space janitor.” 

For years, NASA has mn experiments 
replicating the environments of space 
and alien planets. Rovers and robotics 
have been tested in the Arizona desert 



and in the Canadian Arctic. “Human 
factor” studies in preparation for space- 
station duties have been carried out in 
a capsule at the Johnson Space Center 
and in an underwater lab offKey Largo. 
These days, the International Space Sta- 
tion provides an analogue for future 
long-duration missions; the astronaut 
Scott Kelly, who has just begun the first 
full year for an American in orbit, is the 
subject of psychological as well as phys- 
ical tests. The Hawaii project represents 
another step for NASA: a test of group 
dynamics and morale to help design 
systems that will send a team into deep 
space. 

Binsted and her colleagues sorted 
through seven hundred applications. 
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winnowing them to a hundred and fifty 
serious candidates, many of them fit, 
well educated, and spunky — younger 
versions of Binsted. AU six chosen for 
this round are aspiring astronauts, which 
makes them ideal subjects, Binsted said. 
They think more like modern space 
voyagers than did the sailors in earlier 
studies of isolation, but they are less 
wary and reticent than real astronauts 
tend to be. She wasn’t looking for vol- 
atile personalities, in the way of a reality- 
television producer; it was more like 
finding roommates to share an apart- 
ment. Astronauts tend to be resilient, 
low-drama types. On top of these qual- 
ities, she wanted sociability — a thick 
skin, a long fuse, an optimistic outlook, 
and a tolerance for low stimulation. The 
HI SEAS crew includes an Iraq War vet- 
eran and microbiologist, a NASA aero- 
space engineer born in Azerbaijan, and 
a robotics graduate student who finished 
her degree and was named to Forbes’s 
“30 Under 30” in science while cooped 
up in the dome. In addition to their du- 
ties on sMars, as they sometimes call 
the simulation, they communicate with 
the outside world by blogging and post- 
ing photographs and videos. They are 
ferociously motivated, having already 
managed to cut their weekly shower al- 
lotment down to six minutes. The first 
time I e-maUed Martha Lenio, a thirty- 
four-year-old Canadian engineer who 
serves as commander, she mentioned in 
her reply, forty minutes later, that they 
wished they could get more feedback, 
even though it might undermine the 
study: “It’s a bit fmstrating because we’re 
highly competitive and want to be the 
best crew.” 

The volunteers perched in the lava 
fields ofMauna Loa are as close as earth- 
lings will get to Mars in the foreseeable 
future. In 2010, President Obama gave 
the mission a push, predicting that the 
nation would have a human in Mars 
orbit sometime in the twenty-thirties. 
There was something familiar about the 
upbeat rhetoric: since the nineteen- 
sixties, the schedule for a trip to Mars has 
been a shimmering, receding horizon, 
always a few decades away. Daunting 
technological, physiological, and polit- 
ical obstacles stand in the way of a proj- 
ect still so undefined that no real dol- 
lar figures are attached to it, although 
the figure of a hundred billion dollars 



is sometimes used to start a conversa- 
tion. The National Research Council 
concluded last year that, without a fo- 
cussed commitment, the U.S. has “no 
viable pathways to Mars,” and Congress 
is a difficult launching pad these days 
for major national initiatives. Contracts 
for commercial companies like SpaceX 
and Boeing to carry astronauts into orbit 
win help. On the other hand, the out- 
landish promises of private groups like 
the Netherlands-based Mars One — 
which has offered a one-way ticket to 
Mars for a bucket-shop rate, underwrit- 
ten by a reality television show — may 
just feed the image of space exploration 
as a teen-age fantasy. 

Yet the U.S. is actually somewhat 
closer to a Mars mission than it’s ever 
been. NASA is testing a new capsule and 
a new heavy-lift rocket. A robotic rover 
planned for 2020 will test technology 
for extracting oxygen from the Mar- 
tian atmosphere. As John Logsdon, an 
emeritus professor at George Wash- 
ington University’s Space Policy Insti- 
tute, pointed out, “We’ve never cut hard- 
ware before.” A few weeks ago, Logsdon 
helped to convene a Washington, D.C., 
conference of scientists, industry rep- 
resentatives, and NASA staff which pres- 
ented a “minimalist” plan, calling for a 
thirty-month human orbital mission 
to Mars in 2033, followed by a land- 
ing in 2039. It could be done, accord- 
ing to an advocacy group called the 
Planetary Society, at the current NASA 
funding level of eighteen billion dol- 
lars a year, growing with inflation — 
provided that funding is shifted to Mars 
from the International Space Station 
in the twenty- twenties. 

But, even in the best case, a human 
mission will be dauntingly expensive 
and dangerous — and once the astro- 
nauts sail past the moon they won’t even 
be able to talk to mission control in real 
time. Why not program robots to han- 
dle the whole job? Chris Kraft, NASA’s 
retired but stiU legendary cigar-clenching 
flight director, argued in a recent in- 
terview that the long delay in commu- 
nication between Earth and Mars makes 
a human mission impractical. “As an 
operator, damned if I like that. If I’m 
on the moon. I’ve got a three-second 
turnaround. Everything I go to do on 
Mars I’ve got to prepare to do in an au- 
tomatic mode. That’s not very smart. 



Pretty much everything we need to do 
on Mars can be done robotically.” 
Proponents see it the other way 
around. Alain Berinstain, the former di- 
rector of planetary exploration for the 
Canadian Space Agency and an adviser 
to Binsted, told me that the time lag 
was an argument against robots: “By the 
time you see that cliff coming, you’ve 
driven over it twenty minutes ago.” In 
contrast, an astronaut trained in geol- 
ogy can step onto the surface of Mars, 
look around, and pick up the one rock 
that makes a difference — and twenty 
minutes later ground control will hear 
about what she found. “It’s hard to say 
when, but we will go with humans to 
Mars, ’’Berinstain said. “It’s like humans 
exploring parts of the earth we didn’t 
know. We’re made that way.” 

Some traditional ways of thinking 
about ground control and astronaut 
training will have to change. “With the 
Apollo program, every time a light went 
off you had a team of fifteen control- 
lers telling you, ‘That light just went off, 
ignore it,”’ McKay, the astrobiologist, 
told me. “When you go to Mars, the 
laws of physics just do not allow that. 
The ‘right stuff’ now is what’s required 
for a crew to work well in isolation. It’s 
a different set of skills. Some people 
won’t get it until we’re actually doing 
the mission. But there’s no way around 
it, unless they can change the speed of 
light.” 

The two most recent astronaut 
classes, in 2009 and 2013, were the first 
ones chosen explicitly with long-duration 
space missions in mind. The empha- 
sis on more autonomy for crews has 
prompted a search for “different com- 
petencies,” NASA says. The best astro- 
nauts from the cool-test-pilot days of 
the Mercury program do not necessar- 
ily make the best crew for exploring 
deep space. But, with the right crew se- 
lection and planning, the thinking goes, 
the first step for man on Mars could 
turn out to be a giant group hug for 
mankind. 

O n Sophie Milam’s first E.V.A. in 
Hawaii, she had a panic attack. 
She is twenty-six, the youngest crew 
member, a former astronomy and phys- 
ics student at the University of Hawaii 
campus in nearby HUo. The task that 
day was to map a volcanic structure 
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that might hold underground lava tubes. 
On Mars, such caverns could be use- 
ful for shelter in radiation storms. Crew 
members always wear fake spacesuits 
on E.V.A.s — mostly yellow hazmat 
suits that they consider “janky” — but 
Milam was wearing the good one, with 
a bubble helmet and fans inside. The 
suit weighs forty pounds, and MUam 
labored up a slope of crumbling lava, 
counting each step. Her teammate Joc- 
elyn Dunn, a doctoral student from 
Purdue, said that spacesuits provide a 
pleasant singing-in- the-shower remove 
from the world. But MUam was think- 
ing about how damp and warm it was 
inside and, as she wrote later on her 
blog, how the fans didn’t seem to be 
working: 

Wait, I should feel wind on my face . . . 

WHERE IS MY AIR? 

stopStopSTOP 

calm down . . . 

I can hear that nice calm voice but only 
barely over the overwhelming sound of 
PANIC 

NOAIRNOAIRNOAIRGETTHISHEL- 
METOFFYOUCAN’TGETOUTOFTHIS- 
SUITONYOUROWN . . . 

Milam had wanted to be an astro- 
naut since she was five. She thought 
about that — “If you freak out too much 
they won’t let you go back out in this 
suit ” — as she tried to relax and let the 
fans catch up. In her ear was the voice 
of her team partner AUen Mirkadyrov. 
She told him that she needed a min- 
ute to rest. She told herself that the air 
inside the suit was supposed to be differ- 
ent from the air outside: after all, they 
were on Mars. 

Back inside the dome, after the map- 
ping was completed, she was met by 
concerned teammates, who had heard 
heavy breathing on her voice- activated 
mike. They found a loose electrical con- 
nection in the air-intake system and 
fixed it. A few days later, she went back 
out in the suit, and soon was the team’s 
most eager volunteer for trips out of 
the dome. “Sometimes a girl just needs 
a spacesuit to feel like a real astronaut,” 
she wrote me. 

“She was sort of getting back on the 
horse,”Martha Lenio, the group’s com- 
mander, said. Lenio grew up with the 
nickname Mars, but dropped it in the 
dome, because she kept thinking that 
people were talking to her. In real life, 
she is a renewable-energy consultant 



and has made it to the second round of 
the Canadian astronaut-selection pro- 
cess. One of the most satisfying parts 
of dome life, she told me, has been fixing 
things. The crew members devise proj- 
ects, such as recycling dishwater through 
a filter of volcanic soil. They dub funny 
music into science-outreach videos for 
school groups. Milam, who was hon- 
ored by Forbes for her work in nested- 
tetrahedron tensegrity robots, built a 




new spacesuit helmet out of duct tape, 
a pool noodle, and Bubble Wrap. She 
wrote on her blog, “When you’re trapped 
in a dome on the side of a volcano with 
five other nerds, you’d be surprised at 
how excited people get when you pro- 
pose a fancy tinfoil hat.” 

Thus pass the weeks. The six com- 
pete to assemble “from-scratch” meals 
with freeze-dried ingredients, serving 
pho, sushi, gumbo, ravioli, and falafel. 
Exercise is buUt into their routine, as it 
would be for astronauts trying to main- 
tain muscle mass in low gravity (Mars 
has three-eighths the gravity of Earth), 
and the chatty exhortations of Tony 
Horton, the self-described “fitness clown” 
who devised the P90X workout routine, 
permeate their conversations. The com- 
munication lag means no surfing the 
Internet, but ZakWilson,who is twenty- 
eight, speculated that e-mail, even if it’s 
time-delayed, will help astronauts feel 
less isolated than old-time sailors trapped 
in the Antarctic ice. Wilson brought a 
3-D printer, and as he finds himself 
casting about for useful items to make — 
iPad wall mounts, a Scotch-tape dis- 
penser — he concedes that watching the 
extmder swing back and forth, depos- 
iting tiny bits of material with each pass, 
is “maybe not a terrible analogy for our 
stay here.” 

Eight months is a long time in a 
dome, but on a real voyage that’s when 
the crew might just be reaching its des- 
tination. The trip home could be signifi- 



cantly longer. Mars takes about twice 
as long as Earth to complete an orbit 
of the sun, and, as the orbits go out of 
phase, the distance between the plan- 
ets ranges from thirty-five million miles 
to more than two hundred million. The 
designers of a mission face a difficult 
choice: stay on Mars for a year and a 
half, waiting for the planets to draw 
close enough for a quick trip home, or 
make a sixty-day stopover, which could 
mean a homeward journey of more 
than a year — drawing heavily on what- 
ever stores of rocket fuel and human 
patience remain. 

The HI-SEAS crew members have not 
been immune to homesickness, or to 
the pressures of monotony and enclosed 
space. Sometimes one will schedule an 
E.V.A. just to take a walk outside, or 
win sneak into the attached supply con- 
tainer to record a private voice mail. The 
days proceed with little variety apart 
from the sound of wind or rain on the 
dome. After passing the midway point, 
the crew started joking self-consciously 
about what researchers call the “third- 
quarter phenomenon,” when energy 
sometimes flags. Monotony and bore- 
dom can be a threat to any expedition’s 
well-being, as Jack Stuster documented 
with the Belgica. The mind grows 
stressed, and makes mistakes, as it 
searches for new stimulus. In the longest- 
ever space simulation, a five-hundred- 
and-twenty-day project in a Moscow 
warehouse that finished in 2011, leth- 
argy caused withdrawal and perturbed 
sleep in some participants. The dangers 
of boredom can be especially acute 
during the long months of automated 
travel between planets — the narrative 
lull that drives screenwriters to do fan- 
tastical things with suspended anima- 
tion and wormholes. 

A little more boredom would have 
been welcome during an analogue study 
conducted in 1999 by the Institute of 
Biomedical Problems, in Moscow. A 
month in, on New Year’s Eve, a fistfight 
between two Russians left blood splat- 
tered on the walls. Minutes later, the 
crew commander forcibly kissed a fe- 
male volunteer, a Canadian with a doc- 
torate in health sciences. When she 
protested, she later recalled, the Rus- 
sian scientific coordinator reported that 
she was ruining the atmosphere in the 
test module. Then she got head lice. A 
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Japanese participant quit in protest. 
A decade later, when Russia launched 
its five-hundred-and-twenty-day study, 
to simulate a trip to Mars and back, 
all six participants were men. “I guess 
their solution to the problem of sex- 
ual assault was to not have women,” 
Binsted said. 

None of the HI-SEAS crew saw any- 
thing surprising about mixing men and 
women on the crew. In space, women 
astronauts may have advantages. Kate 
Greene, a San Francisco writer who took 
part in an earlier HI-SEAS study, cen- 
tered on food, mused on Slate about the 
possibility of an aU-woman space crew, 
arguing that women tend to make a 
lighter load and to burn fewer calories 
for the same amount of work. Some 
researchers in Moscow’s 1999 study in- 
sisted that the problems came more 
from mixing nationalities than from 
mixing the sexes. But international mix- 
ing is likely to become even more com- 
mon, given the need to share costs of 
travelling to deep space. Some planners 
have suggested running teams through 
remote analogues like the Mauna Loa 
habitat as a final test. 

The only international tension re- 
ported in the dome this winter was over 
Allen Mirkadyrov’s preparation of 
khingal, served with a creamy dill sauce, 
which he assured his teammates was 
nearly as good as the version at the main 
Azerbaijani bus terminal. (Mirkadyrov, 
a naturalized U.S. citizen and Air Force 
veteran who works on orbital-launch ve- 
hicles at NASA’s Goddard Space Flight 
Center, grew up in Baku, Azerbaijan.) 
For the most part, the crew insists, time 
is passing quickly, with plenty of the 
morale-building activity recommended 
by Fridtjof Nansen: taco nights, com- 
petitive board games, group viewings of 
“Game of Thrones.” On Thanksgiving, 
the crew members lit up their biomet- 
ric “actigraphy monitors” with two-step 
lessons. 

Their persistently cheery e-mail up- 
dates raise a question: Does a happy 
crew tell NASA anything useful? Binsted 
argues that upbeat blog posts don’t al- 
ways tell the whole story. Small gripes 
often emerge in the post-study inter- 
views, when subjects know that their 
replies will be kept anonymous. It was 
only at the end of one of the four- month 
food studies in the dome, for instance. 



that Binsted heard from everyone about 
the “Nutella incident,” in which a crew 
member arrogantly finished off the 
group’s monthly ration, reasoning that 
the team was scheduled to open a new 
bin the next day. Stuster’s work with 
isolated crews found many examples of 
trivial annoyances growing unbearable, 
such as complaints from one of Byrd’s 
Antarctic crewmen about another man’s 
“way of breathing, his belief in dreams, 
and his frequent use of the phrase ‘Fm 
sorry.’” Stuster’s latest study for NASA, 
on private journals kept by astronauts, 
fairly hisses in places with steam let off 
by astronauts irritated by overschedul- 
ing, by patronizing requests, and by 
pointless-seeming tasks coming from 
ground control, such as recording serial 
numbers on items of trash. In the Mauna 
Loa dome, crew members simply roll 
their eyes when Binsted’s far-flung vol- 
unteer assistants do something lame, 
like expecting an immediate response 
to an e-mail sent when everyone is still 
asleep, because the sender forgot that 



sMars, like Hawaii, is not on day- 
light-saving time. Binsted calls it “crew- 
ground disconnect,” and deals with the 
problem in ways that are summarized 
by her use of the term “mission sup- 
port,” rather than “mission control.” Her 
approach has worked, she said, “but we’ve 
kind of done it on the fly. We need to 
develop a flow chart and some acro- 
nyms, so that NASA can use it.” 

Even in a low-drama group, she 
says, there are bound to be moments: 
attacks of claustrophobia or arguments 
over dessert. “We know a lot about how 
to build bad teams and how to break 
good teams. Here we try to build the 
best teams we can, and support them 
as best we can, and find out when that’s 
not good enough.” How will such mo- 
ments affect team performance? In 
space, a team that’s falling apart will 
probably be less effective. A team with 
too much cohesion might be prone to 
ignoring orders. Sometimes, Binsted 
wiU crank up the stress herself, as when 
she declared the approach of a radiation 




“The white buffalo protects us from evil spirits and brings good fortune 
in the harvest, but it’s almost impossible to keep clean. ” 



storm, forcing the crew to evacuate into 
a lava tube. 

Measuring performance is relatively 
easy It’s more challenging to find ways 
to measure, from a distance, how peo- 
ple are getting along. The crew mem- 
bers say that the worst part of the study 
is having to endure the stress and bore- 
dom of answering surveys — about forty 
each week — asking if they’re feeling 
stressed or bored. The fishbowl exis- 
tence of their pet betta fish. Blastoff 
McRocketboots, seems carefree by com- 
parison. The results from these surveys, 
along with cognitive tests and exit in- 
terviews, will be measured against data 
collected from biometric monitors and 
other devices worn by the volunteers. 
Readouts note the participants’ heart 
rates, voice levels, and even their prox- 
imity to one another. NASA hopes that 
the data from these and other high- 
tech mood rings will prove a reliable 
way to track how astronaut teams are 
doing without having to rely on self- 
reporting or on reading between the lines 
of an e-mail. The essence of the Ha- 
waii experiment may be to make NASA 
more comfortable with sending crews 
out of close reach: if humans in space 
could be monitored a bit more like 
robots, mission control could spot an 
emotional cliff coming before the 
astronauts stumble over it. 

“Of course,” Binsted said, 

“there’s stiU the question of 
what interventions are ac- 
tually available when your 
crew is on Mars.” 

T wo decades might seem 

like a long wait between I 

a dress rehearsal and the 
performance. That’s what 
Chris McKay thought when 
he first heard about team-cohesion 
studies. For years, McKay led an in- 
formal national organization known 
as the Mars Underground, to keep con- 
versation and research going when human 
deep-space voyages fell into disfavor. 
“At meetings, you would be ridiculed if 
you talked about searching for life on 
Mars. They would ask me. Are you 
going to bring your butterfly net?”’ He 
remains a leading astrobiologist at NASA, 
and he knows aU the obstacles to get- 
ting to Mars. Sorting out crew issues 
didn’t sound like a big priority. 




I 



The earliest remote team tests seemed 
more about engaging the public than 
about testing systems for Mars. In 1997, 
a planetary scientist named Pascal Lee 
argued that his research camp in a vast 
meteorite crater on Northern Canada’s 
Devon Island — the largest uninhabited 
island in the world — would be an ideal 
place for NASA to model an expedition- 
ary camp. In the end, two research sta- 
tions operated on Devon Island: one for 
NASA-funded geological research and 
tests of spacesuits and rovers, and one 
for a nonprofit advocacy group called 
the Mars Society, which invited the Dis- 
covery Channel along. The Mars Soci- 
ety later started a second site, in the Utah 
desert — more accessible to the public 
and to the media. The desert simula- 
tions are short, and their contributions 
to space science have not been extensive. 
But, the Mars Society says, more than 
nine hundred people have taken part. 

One of those drawn to the Mars So- 
ciety projects was Kim Binsted. In 2007, 
she signed on as the chief scientist for a 
four-month study on Devon Island — at 
the time, the longest Mars-analogue mis- 
sion yet attempted. She was living in Ha- 
waii, having moved there to teach after 
she launched and crashed a dot-com busi- 
ness in Tokyo. “In terms of stress, start- 
ups in Japan and academia in Hawaii 
pretty much define the spec- 
trum,” she said. She figured 
that taking part in the ana- 
logue project might help 
her chance of becoming an 
astronaut. 

The Mars Society habi- 
tat was not an exact replica 
of life on Mars, she found. 
When the crew went on 
E.V.A.s,one member armed 
with a rifle had to stay out 
of a spacesuit to watch for polar bears. 
Nor did it seem that enough thought 
had been given to crew compatibility. An 
expert on human performance in ex- 
treme environments who studied Bin- 
sted’s group reported that when conflicts 
arose the women tended to respond with 
“task coping” (flnding a way to deal with 
the problem) while the men often re- 
verted to “avoidance coping” (ignoring 
the problem “in favor of pursuing pro- 
longed exploration while on E.V.A.s”). 
The study also cited reports of “unrecip- 
rocated sexual interest” expressed by a 



person of authority, and resentment from 
a French-Canadian participant who, 
forced by the group to sit through the 
television series “Lost,” complained that 
the plot was incomprehensible. 

Binsted enjoyed the experience, but 
figured that she could sharpen the con- 
cept. In addition to the “geologically rel- 
evant” red cinder, Hawaii’s lava beds 
would not require the down time of 
the Arctic in winter or the desert in 
summer. Experiments could be mn se- 
quentially, and rely less on anecdote. 
“The very nature of analogues is that 
they tend to be one-offs,” she said. “So 
if we see some things three times in a 
row we can say. Yeah, this is a thing.” 

In 2012, Binsted and her colleagues 
received half a million dollars from NASA’s 
human-research program for the first, 
food-centered study in the dome. Since 
then, Binsted said, she has encountered 
occasional wariness from federal offi- 
cials who are worried that they’ll be ac- 
cused of encouraging Hawaiian junkets. 
The former Oklahoma Republican 
senator Tom Coburn included the food 
study in the 2012 edition of his govern- 
ment “Wastebook,” mocking the devel- 
opment of “out of this world” recipes 
for a mission that was decades away. 

The project’s biggest obstacle came 
right at the start, when NASA informed 
Binsted that the grant could not be 
used for construction. Suddenly, she was 
two hundred thousand dollars short. 
When she went to the University of 
Hawaii looking for the sum, she found 
that the university had just lost exactly 
two hundred thousand dollars, to a sham 
promoter who pretended that he could 
bring Stevie Wonder to Honolulu for 
a concert. Binsted reached out instead 
to the only millionaire she knew who 
might care: Henk Rogers, who made 
a fortune in computer gaming — he 
holds licensing rights for the game Te- 
tris — and once hosted a weekend gath- 
ering for space experts at his Big Island 
ranch. Rogers agreed to build the dome, 
and the food study got under way. A 
second NASA grant, for $1.2 million, 
followed, in 2013, calling for a series 
of three studies. The current one is the 
second; the crew’s record will fall when 
a twelve-month study follows theirs. 

Pascal Lee, who is now drawing up 
plans for a NASA mission to the Mar- 
tian moons of Phobos and Deimos, 
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remains a little skeptical of team ana- 
logues that lack the stress and danger 
of a real mission. But he says that they 
serve an important secondary purpose: 
they inspire students, which he sees as 
essential to maintaining Americas lead- 
ership among the world’s spacefaring 
nations. “China landed a space rover on 
the moon, and within a decade will prob- 
ably land a human being on the moon,” 
Lee said. “We pooh-poohed what China 
is doing. But we’re missing what that 
program is doing to science education 
in China. By the time we’re ready to go 
to Mars, our kids are going to be faced 
with this space superpower.” 

McKay is now a believer for the same 
reason. “I have the zeal of the converted,” 
he said. In addition to providing an evan- 
gelizing tool, he thinks, the studies have 
raised useful questions, and this is a good 
time to ask them. “The technology is 
going to change,” he said, but “they’ll 
be the same humans as we have now.” 

O ne evening in March, not long after 
the crew passed the four-month 
mark, Martha Lenio checked a waU- 
mounted iPad in the dome and saw an 
ominous descending line: the batteries 
were draining power instead of charging. 
Solar power is always scarce in the dome; 
to retain enough battery life for a nor- 
mal night, the crew members cook din- 
ner while the sun is stUl up. That week, 
through several days of rain and clouds, 
they’d been bundling up for warmth, 
boiling quick freeze-dried meals, and 
skipping movies at night. Even so, they’d 
run through their backup hydrogen cells, 
and they couldn’t get more gasoline for 
their generator — Binsted’s truck had 
broken down on her way back from a 
David Sedaris talk in Hilo — so they were 
running on their last jerrican. The triple- 
redundant system was failing. On Mars, 
such a scenario would put their life sup- 
port at risk. The team made some emer- 
gency calculations. In a matter of hours, 
they would lose the fan on their com- 
posting toilet. 

Two crew members put on hazmat 
suits and went out with flashlights, wait- 
ing three minutes in the entry to sim- 
ulate pressurization, but could And no 
problem. They went “out of sim” briefly, 
texting a mission-support technician for 
help troubleshooting, with no luck. So the 
crew came up with a plan. They shut off 



the lights in the dome and turned off the 
heat. They ran basic telemetry off the 
batteries and plugged an extension cord 
from the generator into their three 
highest priorities: the toilet fan, the 
refrigerator holding four months’ worth 
of frozen urine and saliva samples for 
NASA, and the tank heater for Blastoff 
McRocketboots. 

In the morning, a technician drove 
up the mountain and fixed the genera- 
tor. The crew remained inside, stiU buzz- 
ing from the change to their routine. “It 
was cold and dark, but it was also kind 
of fun to have a real challenge to step 
up to,” Lenio wrote on her blog. 

Binsted told me that the crew mem- 
bers seemed to have performed well under 
pressure. “There was a lot of potential 
for crew-ground disconnect, and, al- 
though I’m sure they felt some frustra- 
tion with mission support, they kept 
communications constructive and pro- 
fessional. They also managed to do a lot 
of troubleshooting and fallback planning 
on their own, which was impressive.” 
Given the difficulties of monitoring team 
dynamics from a distance, she said, she 
looked forward to seeing the data. “Maybe 
my perception is completely off!” 

A few days later, Lenio sent me a 
voice message. I had asked if she thought 
that people in her generation would ever 
walk on Mars. She told me that she 
thought they had a shot — or at least a 
shot at being alive when it happened. 
She pictured a crew like theirs, work- 
ing under a red sky, building a habitat 
with very little margin for error. When 
she was a graduate student in Austra- 
lia, she said, she got disoriented at night, 
because there was no Big Dipper and 
the moon was upside down. “I think 
those kinds of moments would happen 
to you all the time on Mars,” she said. 
“When you looked out the window, the 
sky wouldn’t be blue. You’d get that sense 
of awe all the time — new surprises every 
day.” In Hawaii, they were isolated and 
alone, on the side of an active volcano 
in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. But, 
as the power failure showed, it will be 
very different for the first settlers in 
outer space. “If life support goes down 
here, we’re not going to freeze to death, 
or we’re not going to lose all our oxy- 
gen. O.K., yeah, the habitat smells like 
crap, and the situation really sucks. But 
at the end of the day we don’t die.” ♦ 
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The mines at La Rinconaday a bitter-coldy mercury-contaminated pueblo clinging to the glaciered mountainside^ are 'artisanal”: 
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small, unregulated, and grossly unsafe. To stave off disaster, the miners propitiate the mountain deities with tiny liquor bottles. 
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F rom almost anywhere in La Rin- 
conada, you look up and you see 
her: La Bella Durmiente, Sleep- 
ing Beauty, an enormous glacier 
beetling above the town. “Look, there 
are her eyes, her face, her arm, her hip, 
there,” Josmell Ilasaca said, his hand 
drawing and caressing the glacier s snowy 
features against a deep-blue sky. We were 
standing at the precipice of a trail, known 
as the Second Compuerta,that tumbles 
into a narrow valley north of town. Yes, 
now I could see the feminine outline, a 
mile long, possibly two. It was magnifi- 
cent. And when the snow melts, expos- 
ing more rock, I said, the glacier turns 
into a skinny old hag called Awicha. 

Ilasaca gave me a look, slightly sur- 
prised, unimpressed. He grunted some- 
thing that I took to be Quechua, or 
Aymara, for “Where the heU did you 
hear that?” 

Id heard it from a sociologist in Puno, 
down on the Peruvian altiplano. Really, 
I was just trying to buy time. I was out 
of breath, and the steep trail below us 
was full of miners, descending and as- 
cending. I doubted my ability to join the 
traffic flow and keep up — down slippery 
rocks, through icy mud, between frozen 
piles of garbage. But the gold mines I 
had said I wanted to see were all down 
this trail, in the valley between town and 
glacier. 

“ ffiwjor,” Ilasaca said. He set off, hands 
in pockets. 

La Rinconada, population roughly 
fifty thousand, is a ramshackle pueblo 
clinging to a mountainside at the end 
of a long, bad road in southeastern Peru. 
The town is seventeen thousand feet 
above sea level — the highest-elevation 
human settlement in the world. (The 
next highest is in Tibet.) Above it rises 
the Cordillera Apolobamba, an ice- 
capped Andean range that runs south- 
east into Bolivia. The Incas mined gold 
in these mountains, as did many people 
before them, and the Spanish after them. 
Gold-bearing quartz veins — quijo, in 
Quechua — ^were first exposed by Pleis- 
tocene glaciation, and signs of ancient 
hard-rock gold mining have been re- 
vealed by the retreat of the glaciers. 

“When I first came to work here, this 
was all ice and snow,” Ilasaca said. We 
had reached the bottom of the Com- 
puerta, I was sucking wind, and he was 
indicating the south wall of the upper 



valley, which is now bare rock pierced 
by mine shafts and pocked by slopes of 
scree. “In fifty years, all this may be gone, 
too.” He meant La Bella Durmiente, 
and the whole network of tropical gla- 
ciers above it. 

Ilasaca, who is thirty, was twelve when 
he began working in the mines, along- 
side his father. Like almost everyone in 
La Rinconada, they came from some- 
where else — in their case, Azangaro, an 
altiplano farm town to the southwest. 
When the price of gold is high, people 
flock to La Rinconada from every cor- 
ner of Peru and beyond. Between 2001 
and 2012, the world gold price increased 
sixfold, and the town’s population 
boomed with it. Both have dropped 
slightly in the past two or three years, 
but the town stUl fizzes with gold fever 
and the constant churn of new arrivals 
determined to try their luck — if not in 
the mines, then in the gaudy constella- 
tion of businesses that service the tens 
of thousands of miners. 

Many mining towns are company 
towns. La Rinconada is the opposite. 
Nearly all the mines and miners here 
are “informal,” a term that critics con- 
sider a euphemism for illegal. Ilasaca 
prefers “artisanal.”The mines, whatever 
you call them, are small, numerous, un- 
regulated, and, as a rule, grossly unsafe. 
Most don’t pay salaries, let alone benefits, 
but mn on an ancient labor system called 
cachorreo.Tlns system is usually described 
as thirty days of unpaid work followed 
by a single frantic day in which work- 
ers get to keep whatever gold they can 
haul out for themselves. I found so many 
variants of the scheme, however — and 
so many miners passionately attached 
to their variant — that the traditional de- 
scription of cachorreo seems to me inad- 
equate. It’s a lottery, but, because of pil- 
fering, it runs every day, not once a 
month. 

“This way.” I followed Ilasaca past 
many tiny huts of shiny corrugated tin — 
dirt-floored worker housing in a hare- 
bones encampment known as Barrio 
Rit’ipata. The dark mouths of mines 
now hove into view, in all sizes and states 
of dilapidation. Some were big enough 
to drive a tmck into, with guard shacks 
and fat electrical cables and com- 
pressed-air hoses. Others were smaller 
than I am, crumbling, trash-strewn. All 
looked forbidding. One had a few mul- 



ticolored balloons strung across it. “Car- 
wawfl/,” Ilasaca said. He pointed out, above 
us, the blue mouth of a shaft in the low- 
est wall of the glacier. “They dug through 
fifty metres of ice before they hit rock,” 
he said. 

Clouds and mist had swallowed La 
Bella Durmiente. The sky began to spit 
little snow pellets. From where we stood, 
thick black hoses ran like wiring up 
across a snowfield, snaking in the dis- 
tance over makeshift supports. The hoses 
carried water from the glacier down to 
La Rinconada. Like nearly everything 
here, they were a private, unregulated 
business. Some, Ilasaca said, went to 
wells high enough on the glacier that 
the water they carried was clean. Oth- 
ers didn’t go high enough, and their 
water was contaminated with mercury. 
Mercury is the main element used to 
process gold in La Rinconada. The 
ground, air, water, and snow in town, 
along with pretty much anything im- 
mediately downstream, are aU said to 
be contaminated. Mercury poisoning 
can affect the central nervous system, 
causing tremors, excitability, insomnia, 
and a grim range of psychotic reactions. 
Crime and violence in La Rinconada 
are often attributed, on no medical basis, 
to mercury poisoning. 

“You stUl want to go inside a mine?” 
I did. 

Ilasaca studied the possibilities. His 
face was boyish, small-featured, seri- 
ous. Given the weather, he was lightly 
dressed — sweatpants, sneakers, a toffee- 
colored sweater, a blue Nike watch cap. 
The miners trudging past us all wore 
mamelucos (black thermal coveralls with 
reflective stripes); many had on ski masks. 
One group greeted Ilasaca. They called 
him Chino — Chinaman. It’s a common 
nickname in Peru, given to practically 
anyone with an epicanthic fold to his 
eyes. Ilasaca and I had met in a gold 
buyer’s shop. He had brought in a nug- 
get the size of a thumbnail. We watched 
the shop owner burn off the mercury in 
a gas-fired oven, the toxic vapors run- 
ning up a chimney and into a busy lane 
outside the shop. We joked about poli- 
tics — Peru has elections in 2016, and 
the parties are already campaigning. I 
liked the way Ilasaca’s face changed when 
he was amused. His jaw seemed to widen 
in a big sneaky smUe. If circumstances 
warranted, he had a great bark of a laugh. 
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I was full of questions about how one 
came to own a gold nugget in La Rin- 
conada, and so Ilasaca, having pocketed 
forty-odd dollars for his, had led me out 
to the Second Compuerta. 

We made our way downslope, to an 
abandoned mine. The tunnel entrance 
was twenty feet wide, maybe ten feet 
high. Ilasaca produced two hard hats 
and a miner’s lamp from a backpack, and 
we headed in. “I used to work in here,” 
he said. “There’s enough oxygen, from 
old shafts that go to the surface.” He 
gestured toward the depths of the moun- 
tain. As the tunnel narrowed, the air got 
musty and the darkness, within fifty 
yards of the entrance, was absolute. Ila- 
saca was careful to light my way. He 
showed me mineralized veins in the 
walls, glittering between rough slabs of 
black Ordovician slate. When the quijo 
angled upward, he said, so would the 
tunnel, and it did. This had aU been dug 
with hand tools and dynamite, he said. 
“Maybe two metres a day.” Back then, 
the lamps had been carbide, he said, 
burning acetylene gas. These nice bright 
electric headlamps we had, with battery 
packs that attached to your belt, were 
relatively new. He stopped to listen to 
my breathing, which was getting rag- 
ged. The tunnel ceiling had been drop- 
ping, obliging me to crouch. My thighs 
were burning from the effort. I was O.K., 
I said, just altitude weary. More coca, 
Ilasaca said. I had bought coca leaves 
that morning, from an old woman on 
the street in La Rinconada. Everybody 
here chewed them, I was told, to stave 
off exhaustion and hunger. I stuffed a 
wad in my cheek. The leaves were stiff 
and bitter. Ilasaca also took a wad. The 
quartz vein in the tunnel wall turned 
downward, the tunnel followed it, and 
at a certain depth we found our prog- 
ress halted by an icy-looking pond. Ila- 
saca studied the vein, tapping it with his 
fingertips. I wondered what he saw in 
its fissures and glints. 

On the hike back to the surface, he 
pointed out a little shrine I had missed. 
Tucked under an overhang were two 
upright black rocks — they looked like 
primitive tombstones, and they were 
wreathed with frayed rope, dead flow- 
ers, rotting fabric. “Awicha,” Ilasaca said, 
pointing to one. The other: “ChinchU- 
ico.”Mountain deities. These were gods 
who could keep a miner safe — from 



cave-ins, from asphyxiation. Gods who 
could lead a tme believer to gold. Piled 
around the stones were liquor bottles, 
old candles, a dusty Carnival mask, a 
dank mound of unreadable pleas and 
offerings. La Rinconada had many irw- 
yor, soothsayers who advised miners on 
what prayers and payments they could 
make to the mountain gods to help them 
find gold and come home alive. The 
desperation of the miners felt suffocat- 
ingly close in here. 

T he Peruvian government has been 
trying to “formalize” small-scale 
mining for at least a decade. In La Rin- 
conada, I met old-timers who remem- 
ber the Army, sent in by the authoritar- 
ian government of Alberto Fujimori, 
coming to rout the miners in the early 
nineteen- nineties. That obviously didn’t 
work. Fujimori, who is now in prison, 
was primarily interested in attracting for- 
eign investment for large-scale mining. 
Minerals are Peru’s leading export, min- 
ing its main source of foreign exchange. 
Most of the big multinationals, includ- 
ing Rio Tinto, Anglo American, Glen- 
core, and Barrick Gold, have operations 
in Peru, extracting copper, gold, silver, 
zinc. Nobody knows the true size of the 
illegal-mining sector, but the Peruvian 
mining researcher Miguel SantHana cal- 
culates that there are roughly four hun- 
dred thousand informal gold miners 
today. Although Peru is among the 
world’s leading producers of cocaine, 
black-market gold has reportedly surpassed 



it as the country’s biggest illegal export. 

Recently, with new laws and a wave 
of raids, the government has been crack- 
ing down on informal gold mining. The 
raids have been concentrated not on 
hard-rock mines in the mountains, how- 
ever, but on alluvial operations in the 
rivers and rain forest of the Amazon 
Basin — only a hundred miles north of 
La Rinconada, but another universe. The 
river mining in the lowlands has esca- 
lated from low-impact panning to ex- 
traction by large machinery, including 
dredges, pumps, and bulldozers, and it 
is devastating tens of thousands of acres, 
attracting the attention of national and 
international environmentalists. There 
is little evidence that the raids are dis- 
couraging illegal mining. In La Rinco- 
nada, I found tepid support for la for- 
malizacidn, or, at least, for some of its 
features, such as improved mine safety, 
but a general view that its implementa- 
tion is unlikely. The Peruvian state has 
almost no presence in the town. A shop- 
keeper near the Compuerta told me, 
with a shmg, “If government inspectors 
came up here and ordered a mine closed, 
the inspectors would leave by nightfall, 
and the next day the mine would be 
open again.” 

La Rinconada residents deplore the 
state’s absence. They’ve protested en 
masse, blocking highways in the alti- 
plano, and demanded that the govern- 
ment start providing basic services. Elec- 
tricity came, finally, in 2002. They’re 
still waiting for clean water, a sewage 




“Just once I’d like to be accepted for who I’m not. 



system, garbage collection, a hospital. 
But their political leverage is limited. 
Most residents, if they’re registered to 
vote, are registered in their home towns, 
not in La Rinconada. Besides that, 
hardly anyone seems to pay taxes. Most 
of the gold that comes out of the moun- 
tain goes straight onto the black mar- 
ket. Nobody knows how many mines 
there are, or what they produce, or how 
many people really live in La Rinco- 
nada. Politically, then, it’s a standoff — 
leaving intact an operatically harsh, 
hard-to-measure, oxygen-deprived ex- 
periment in frontier capitalism, social 
dislocation, raw exploitation, and mU- 
lenarian endurance. 

Certainly almost none of the money 
being made shows up in the town’s hous- 
ing stock. I kept expecting to stumble 
on a successful miner’s new house or a 
night-club owner’s comfortable, heated 
apartment. That would not happen, I 
kept hearing, and indeed it didn’t. Every 
penny goes back either into mining, peo- 
ple said, or down the mountain to more 
livable towns and cities. Juliaca, a busy 
commercial center on the altiplano, is 
the nearest big city to La Rinconada, 
and it owes much of its prosperity, from 
all accounts, to the gold mines. Success- 
ful miners have nice houses there. I saw 
a street-dance troupe in Juliaca celebrat- 
ing the relationship. The dancers were 
dressed as miners, in coveralls and hard 
hats and steel- toed boots, and they were 
rh)fthmically swinging small sledgeham- 
mers — martillos — against chisels known 
in the mines as cunas, while a brass or- 
chestra rocked the avenida. My unheated 
hotel room in La Rinconada overlooked 
a muddy corner where long-distance 
minibuses arrived and departed, and all 
night long the touts shouted, “Juliaca! 
Juliaca! Juliaca!” 

Miners send money to their fami- 
lies. That’s the primary cash flow. It’s the 
reason Josmell Ilasaca, hke many thou- 
sands of others, is in La Rinconada — 
because there is more to be made here, 
they believe, than elsewhere in Peru, 
which has seen economic growth in re- 
cent years but still has a rural poverty 
rate close to fifty per cent. La Rinconada 
has no bank, but it has many storefront 
fund-transfer agencies, which Ilasaca 
uses to send money to his mother, in 
Azangaro, and to his daughter, who is 
three and hves with her mother in a town. 



farther west, cahed Abancay. “What is 
hard about the cachorreo is its uncertainty,” 
he told me. “It’s not like a salary. You 
don’t know what you’re going to make, 
or when. You need luck. La suerte is ev- 
erything here.” 

We were eating dinner in a tiny, 
freezing second-floor restaurant in 
La Rinconada. I was having the Cuban 
plate — rice and a hot dog and a fried 
banana — and hot, sweet yerba-mate tea. 
Ilasaca, just off work, was eating more 
heartily, but I, after a sobering encoun- 
ter with alpaca-tripe soup, had stopped 
simply following the dining lead of 
whomever I was with in La Rinconada. 

I asked about his best day in the mines. 

Eight thousand dohars in a month, 
he told me, proudly but quietly. 

His best day? 

He calculated a moment. About three 
thousand, he said. “The price was high 
then.” 

So had he found a single great chunk 
of gold, or a rare mass of flakes, on his 
one day a month of working for himself? 

Ilasaca shook his head. No. It was an 
ordinary day. He had pocketed a likely- 
looking rock, taken it to a traditional 
miU known as a quimhalete, and come 
away with a nugget that turned out to 
contain nearly a hundred grams of gold — 
more than three ounces. 

Did the mineowner not claim the 
gold as his own? 

Ilasaca shook his head. The owner 
didn’t know about it. He probably heard 
about it later, but he could hardly be- 
gmdge one of his best workers his stroke 
of luck. “Es mi suerte.” 

I had heard similar things from other 
miners, and from a gold-shop owner 
who seemed nonplussed that I assumed 
he saw his customers only once a month. 
No, they came in when they found some- 
thing, he said, which was often several 
times a week. Miners put good-looking 
rocks in their pockets every day. That 
was a part of the cachorreo that you didn’t 
read about. Some people called it hua- 
chaca — it was simply understood, among 
indigenous Andean miners, as a type of 
natural right. If you found it in the moun- 
tain, particularly after payments to Awi- 
cha or ChinchUico or a Quechua spirit 
called Apu, it was yours. 

On the payment day of your ca- 
chorreo — under Ilasaca’s present contract, 
this comes once every twenty-five days — 



you were allowed to haul fifty- kilogram 
sacks of rock out of the mine on your 
back, as many as you could carry. These 
were the same yellow sacks that miners 
carried out of the earth every day, all day, 
except on payment day the rock didn’t 
go onto the contractor’s lode but straight 
to a mill, as the property of the miner. 
The rest of the month, the miner could 
discreetly carry out a sack, perhaps, at 
the end of a shift. Certainly a promis- 
ing rock or two. That was it — but it was 
not unimportant. When cachorreo was 
threatened as part of the government’s 
formalization proposals, miners poured 
into the streets in the thousands. This 
reform was out of the question. Mining 
for a miserable Peruvian salary was un- 
thinkable. Without la suerte in the equa- 
tion, the job was not worth doing. 

I asked Ilasaca if he made payments 
to Awicha. 

“Of course,” he said. Nothing extrav- 
agant. Just tragos of liquor — he meant 
little airline bottles of booze that are sold 
from stands along the paths to the mines. 
Without paying something, Ilasaca said, 
you could expect nothing. I had heard 
of miners making extravagant offerings 
to the mountain gods — ^blood sacrifices — 
but Ilasaca said he knew nothing about 
that. Maybe it happened in the old 
days. A lot had changed even since he 
first came to La Rinconada. Electricity, 
high-pressure power tools. You rarely, if 
ever, saw children in the mines now. “We 
were little goblins,” he said, his wide grin 
sneaking across his face. “Little Chin- 
chHcos.” He laughed. Chinchilico is usu- 
ally depicted as a short, grouchy fellow 
who accosts miners deep in the earth, 
demanding liquor and cigarettes. People 
call him “the owner of the gold.” He likes 
to punch terrified miners in the face. 

At times, Ilasaca sounded nostalgic 
for the days of child labor. He worked 
during his school vacations, three months 
a year, until he finished high school and 
moved full time to La Rinconada. He 
remembers watching outdoor screen- 
ings of“Rambo”with his dad. “Now ev- 
erybody has their own TV,” he said. 

A TV on the wall in the restaurant 
was playing a game show. Every TV in 
town seemed to play this same game 
show at all hours. Ripped young men 
in wifebeaters and equally buff young 
women in bikinis grappled with softball 
questions (“What is the capital of Russia?”) 
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Josmell Ilasaca began mining at twelve. “The mine is a killer^ he said. “A doctor told me I’ve spent too many years here already.’ 
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and physical challenges and celebrated 
their triumphs with high fives and pas- 
sionate kisses among puffs of bright- 
pink smoke. Miners in the ice-cold, no- 
frills eateries of La Rinconada would 
look up from steaming bowls of goat 
soup to watch the revelry I wondered 
what they saw The young people on TV 
were nearly all white. I had yet to see a 
white person in La Rinconada. 

Ilasaca’s father left La Rinconada 
eight years ago. “But he worked too long,” 
Ilasaca said. “His health was destroyed.” 
He looked at me evenly. “The mine is 
a kiher.” 

W here the rough dirt road from the 
lowlands enters La Rinconada, a 
rudimentary health clinic — one of the 
government’s very few local outposts — 
sits between a graveyard and a row of 
undertakers. A ponytailed young doc- 
tor named Fredy Rios was running the 
clinic when I stopped by. He didn’t have 
a working X-ray machine, which was 
bad, he said, because he saw a lot of bro- 
ken arms from accidents in the mines. 
It was bad, too, because X-rays help di- 
agnose lung diseases, such as silicosis, 
which is associated with gold mining. 
(Quartz veins are rich with silica.) 




According to Rios, mine accidents — 
caused by explosives, ceiling collapses, as- 
phyxiation — kill about thirty people a 
year in La Rinconada. (Three had died 
in a collapse a few weeks before I got to 
town.) Seventy more die from shootings, 
stabbings, stranglings — the results of bar 
fights and robberies, mainly. Martin Ccari, 
an undertaker from across the street, told 
me that some mine deaths could be 
blamed on slow response to cave-ins and 
other accidents. There were no emer- 
gency services in La Rinconada, and in- 
jured miners often died en route to help. 
Ccari could bury people locally — not in 
the cemetery behind the clinic, which 
was now full, but in a new field, outside 
town. He could also arrange the transfer 
of bodies to the miners’ home towns. 

The mine kills both quickly and 
slowly. There was one working X-ray 
machine in town. It was in a private 
clinic, attached to a well-stocked phar- 
macy. The doctor there, Nestor Con- 
dori, told me that he sees plenty of sil- 
icosis, which grows both more readily 
and faster at high altitude than else- 
where. Living at very high altitude raises 
one’s hemoglobin level, and many resi- 
dents of La Rinconada develop polycy- 
themia — elevated red-blood-cell pro- 
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duction, described by Condori as “dense 
blood” — which interacts badly with sil- 
icosis, frequently causing, for instance, 
pulmonary fibrosis, a potentially fatal 
condition. Silicosis is also associated with 
tuberculosis. The only real treatment for 
polycythemia, Condori said, involves 
moving to sea level, which he often rec- 
ommends, to little effect, to his patients 
in La Rinconada. 

Rios, at the public clinic, said that he 
saw an unusual number of urinary in- 
fections in women, which he attributed 
to the absence of a sewage system. At 
home, people improvise chamber pots, 
and the town has an abundance of pub- 
lic lavatories, but these are actually pri- 
vate, charging customers a small fee, and 
they’re never pleasant to enter. (They 
empty directly into simple pits or seem- 
ingly, in some cases, into the next alley.) 
Men routinely relieve themselves in the 
streets. Women who are out working or 
running errands, and not near home, 
also try to avoid the public lavatories but 
are more modest. According to Rios, 
they often pee only once a day, which 
accounts, he thought, for the high rate 
of infections. The only reason that the 
town’s appalling sanitary situation doesn’t 
cause an epidemic of gastrointestinal in- 
fections and parasites is the brutal year- 
round cold, he said. (In the summer 
month of February, when I visited, it 
snowed nine days in a row.) Frozen bac- 
teria is harmless. Contaminated drink- 
ing water, either piped down from a 
lower part of the glacier or trucked in 
from polluted local lakes, causes a raft 
of intestinal and other problems, but 
nothing, apparently, like the public- 
health catastrophe that warmer weather 
would wreak. 

Rios gave me the first persuasive ex- 
planation I heard for why no buildings 
in La Rinconada (except certain night 
clubs) are heated. It would require too 
much energy, he said. The local electric- 
ity supply is limited, and the mines and 
the new generation of machine-powered 
gold mUls need most of the available en- 
ergy. The town’s residents, he said, are 
happy to splice into any passing cable — 
the rat’s nest of wiring above every alley 
illustrates how it is that everyone has 
cable TV even though virtually nobody 
pays for it. But the industrial consumers 
of electricity construct their lines of 
sterner stuff, and no one tampers with 
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them. This made far more sense than ar- 
guments I had heard that passing too 
often from cold to warm environments 
causes arthritis. I still thought propane 
space heaters or charcoal- fired hraziers 
should he a priority in any household 
that could afford them. But I am a wimp 
compared with any man, woman, or child 
living in La Rinconada. 

Professionally, Rios stmck me as frus- 
trated hy his posting. Not only was he 
underequipped hut, despite all the vio- 
lence and workplace toxicity of the mines, 
there was, for a fully trained physician, 
not much interesting medicine to prac- 
tice. A few explosives injuries, perhaps, 
or coUapsed-ceUing injuries. The truth 
was, most people in La Rinconada were 
fiercely healthy. Nohody with heart prob- 
lems moved here. When miners’ respira- 
tory problems surfaced, they could no 
longer work and left town. There was 
one fascinating aspect of the populace, 
medically speaking: the extremely high 
hemoglobin levels of all full-time resi- 
dents. Rios wanted to do an epidemio- 
logical study of this phenomenon and its 
implications. There was no comparable 
community, no other place on Earth 
where such a study could be done. But 
he could not interest potential funders. 
All the well-known high-altitude “ex- 
perts,” he noted, with some bitterness, 
live at elevations below four thousand 
metres. La Rinconada is above five thou- 
sand. Rios was at the clinic on a one-year 
contract, which was nearly up. His ea- 
gerness to move on was palpable. 

The national police have a small post 
in La Rinconada. It’s another sign, be- 
sides the clinic, that the Peruvian gov- 
ernment knows the town exists. Its 
officers all seem to be, like Rios, on short- 
term postings from faraway homes. They 
have four-wheel-drive trucks, automatic 
rifles, smart uniforms. I went on foot pa- 
trol, on a frigid evening, with a group of 
eight or ten officers. The commander 
pointed out the sprawling, packed-full 
cemetery behind the clinic. That, he told 
me, was where they buried the corpses 
that no one claimed, their names un- 
known. This was patently false. I had 
seen the cemetery in daylight — it was 
crammed with headstones bearing the 
usual inscriptions and information. I had 
even passed by with a former miner whose 
grandfather was buried there. Why would 
the police commander subscribe to this 



Dodge City factoid that one glance at 
the graveyard in daytime would disprove? 

There was more. A young officer from 
a lowland city told me, half an hour later, 
that the muddy alleys we were patrolling 
were so dangerous that nobody dared 
walk there except in large groups like 
ours. The next person we met was a 
woman of about thirty, carrying luggage 
in the opposite direction. We squeezed 
past her, exchanging good 
evenings. Yes, her suitcase 
was heavy, she said mefuUy 
I asked the young officer 
why she was alone on this 
perilous pathway. He said 
that she obviously had deep 
Christian faith. “They put 
all their trust in God,” he 
said. He was not joking. 

The most dangerous 
places in La Rinconada, the 
commander told me, were the night clubs. 
That seemed likely true. They were dens 
of prostitution, human trafficking, rob- 
bery, and murder, he said, and many of 
the prostitutes were minors. I had read 
several reports making the same points 
about the town’s night clubs and broth- 
els, and had seen Peruvian TV-news 
shows that investigated the local sex 
trade with hidden cameras. The police 
commander did not mention any efforts 
to combat the crimes he described, and 
our patrol route gave an exceptionally 
wide berth to the couple of blocks where 
La Rinconada’s notorious cantinas are 
concentrated. 

I tried to check out the clubs myself 
They were very dark, very loud, and full 
of drunken miners blowing hard-earned 
moneywith feral bouncers and d.j.s and, 
clustered around gas heaters, groups of 
hare-limbed, miserable-looking young 
women. Nobody would talk to me. I had 
read that a Rabelaisian writer from Ju- 
liaca, known as R. Abelardo Checca, had 
holed up happily in the night clubs and 
brothels of La Rinconada, and was plan- 
ning to write a book of short stories in 
the style of Charles Bukowski about the 
degradation and vitality he found there. 
I decided to wait for the book. 

W omen are barred from the mines 
in La Rinconada. The reason 
normally given is that men are stron- 
ger, and the work does require incred- 
ible physical strength, but there is a 



long history of gender discrimination 
both in mining and in Peru, and a wealth 
of related superstition about bad luck 
and women and mines. Women mine 
gold in La Rinconada, but they do it 
as pallaqueras, combing through dis- 
carded scrap rock for gold flakes out- 
side the mines proper. The 
find far less gold, generally, than the 
miners inside at the rockface, but I 
saw them on the mountain, 
sometimes with small chil- 
dren, every day. They wore 
hard hats, knee-high rub- 
ber boots, and huge amounts 
of clothing against the cold 
and snow and wind — not 
the store-bought mamelu- 
cos that the men wear but 
greatjumbles of skirts, vests, 
sweaters, trousers, impro- 
vised balaclavas, striped tra- 
ditional blankets known as llicllas, dust 
masks, aprons, work gloves. The harsh- 
ness of the weather they work in — the 
bitter glacial wdnd and high- mountain 
sun — ^was inscribed on the cheeks of 
many of the women, and some of the 
children, in the dark blooms of frost- 
bite scars. 

I asked a/>«//«5'Mera; of indeterminate 
age about her family. We were on the 
mountain, and she never stopped smash- 
ing small rocks with a martillo, sort- 
ing chips and pebbles into piles, and 
tossing an occasional shard into a big 
yellow sack. Four kids, she said, seven 
grandkids, a husband retired with bad 
lungs — that was why she was out here! 
He was sitting at home! She laughed 
lightly. Did she make payments to Awi- 
cha? Of course! Only a fool would be 
out here doing nothing to increase one’s 
chances of good luck. She gave a splash 
of rum to Awicha, then drank the rest 
of the bottle herself, for warmth. In 
Quechua, gold is sometimes called “tears 
of the sun.” 

JosmeU Ilasaca has a serious girlfriend, 
Veronica, who lives in Azangaro, but, 
he told me, she was thinking about 
moving to La Rinconada to work as a 
pallaquera. I was amazed. Veronica 
was twenty-two. She had been raised 
in Cuzco. She had finished high 
school. She had a decent job in a ca- 
sino in Juliaca. I had seen her in a pho- 
tograph — she looked nice, and frostbite 
would not become her. Ilasaca said I didn’t 
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understand. Yes, they wanted to live to- 
gether, and that was part of why she 
wanted to come. But she also wanted to 
try her luck. Gold fever could strike any- 
body, and you shouldn’t begmdge some- 
one a fling with her suerte. 

Even as Ilasaca insisted on the pri- 
macy of luck, he didn’t strike me as a 
gambler. Luck just didn’t seem to be his 
personal guiding light. He was more 
hardheaded than that. Had he always 
wanted to be a gold miner? 

No way, he said. He started only be- 
cause his father was mining. “When I 
was sixteen, I didn’t want to go back to 
the mine,” he said. “I had been going 
since I was twelve. It was so sad. There 
was so much suffering. It was so cold. I 
did a police course instead that year. I 
passed the course. I wanted to be a po- 
liceman. But then they tested my eyes, 
and I was nearsighted, so the police 
wouldn’t take me. So I went back to the 
mine.” 

At eighteen, he began working fuU 
time for his uncle Hugo, who was a con- 
tractor in La Rinconada. “I worked for 
my uncle for three and a half years,” he 
said. “I did almost every job. Mechanic, 
perforator, cleanup. We never found any 
gold. It was a crew of thirty. It was very 
difflcult. We had no luck. My uncle paid 
me just enough to live. I flnaUy had to 
leave.” 

And yet Ilasaca had a hero, a model: 
a miner named Percy Torres, who was 
also from Azangaro. Percy Torres was 
an orphan, just a poor Quechua boy, 
when he first came to La Rinconada — 
displaced, like many people at the time, 
by violence in the countryside. But Percy 
Torres was unusually intelligent, patient, 
hardworking. He studied the mountain 
until he knew it better than any geolo- 
gist, any mining engineer. People said 
that he had too much luck, that he found 
too much gold, that he must have made 
a pact with the Devil. There were many 
stories about Percy Torres. His wife, peo- 
ple said, woke up one night and saw his 
horns and tail. But Percy Torres, Ilasaca 
told me, reinvested every cent he made. 
He put it aU back into the mountain, 
and when the price of gold fell he was 
in trouble. Still, he kept going, kept ex- 
ploring the mountain, kept digging, and 
eventually he went over the ridge, into 
the next valley to the east, and the price 
of gold rose again. 



Ilasaca took me on a hike, over the 
ridge above La Rinconada. In the next 
valley, under the first glacier east of La 
Bella Durmiente, was a large modern 
mine. It had big sheds, parking lots full 
of trucks and heavy equipment, its own 
mill, its own access road. On one of the 
roofs, painted in huge white letters, was 
written “TITAN” — the name of Percy 
Torres’s company. 

P ercy Torres died in 2011. He was 
forty-six. Not everyone believed 
he was dead. Was it really cancer? At 
least half a dozen people in La Rinco- 
nada joked to me that Percy Torres was 
now in heU, making good on his part 
of his deal with Satan. In any event, 
his eldest son, Ivan, took over Titan. 
Then, in late 2012, Ivan Torres was 
killed, in a robbery on the road just a 
few miles down the mountain from La 
Rinconada. He was twenty-eight. His 
driver and his bodyguard were also 
murdered. The police later said that 
three hundred kilograms of gold was 
stolen in the robbery — more than ten 
million dollars’ worth. Ivan Torres, they 
suggested, had been killed, in effect, by 
la informalidad. Even though he was 
the head of one of Peru’s larger corpo- 
rations, he was stfll doing business out- 
law-style — personally carrying millions 
in gold rather than paying taxes. The 
crime had clearly been an inside job: 
somebody at Titan alerting some real 
outlaws. 

The next heir, or heiress, to the for- 
tune was Ivan’s younger sister, Rodo, 
who quickly bought a large ranch in 
Spain, known for its fighting buUs, and 
is said to have left the family business 
to professional managers. 

Some of the Percy Torres saga is 
public record, but most of it, including 
his formative years in La Rinconada, is 
oral history. One sunny afternoon, I got 
a phone call from Ilasaca. He sounded 
excited. He insisted that I come and 
meet him right away, in a barrio up the 
hfll from my hotel. I found him sitting 
with an older man, known as Carino, on 
plastic chairs in the middle of a muddy 
track. They were sharing a large bottle 
of something called Inca Kola. Carino, 
Ilasaca said, was a contractor who had 
been working in La Rinconada since 
1970. He pronounced the date wonder- 
ingly, as if it were 1870 — an impossibly 



long career. Carino’s longevity in the 
mines was, in fact, a rarity. Certainly no- 
body working underground, which con- 
tractors try to avoid, could last so long. 
But Carino seemed unimpressed with 
himself, and with pretty much every- 
thing else. He was taciturn and dismis- 
sive, and seemed to speak at all only be- 
cause Ilasaca kept peppering him with 
questions about long-closed local mines 
and concessions and partnerships. His 
memory was impeccable. Yes, he recalled 
exactly when Percy Torres showed up, a 
green kid from Azangaro, and where he 
worked, and who financed what, and 
who burned his partners with a fake 
geological report on which mineral de- 
posit when. 

“I need paper,” Ilasaca said. “These 
are facts, not myths.” 

I loaned him a pen and a notebook, 
and he flUed pages with obscure infor- 
mation. I understood none of it. 

The sunshine — and a temperature 
now well above freezing — ^was rousing 
a mighty stench from the mud. I tried 
holding Inca Kola in my mouth to neu- 
tralize visions of bacterial apocalypse. 
Even its disinfectant flavor was no help. 
Until that afternoon, I had found it funny 
that La Rinconada residents (male) often 
seemed to make a point of urinating 
where someone dared to post a sign for- 
bidding it. The same thing happened 
with garbage. A warning spray-painted 
on a building near my hotel threatened 
rubbish-dumpers with “massacre,” and 
the trash heap rising beneath it was at 
least ten feet high. I thought these rude 
communal gestures expressed the anar- 
chic solidarity of the town. But none of 
it seemed amusing now. 

Carino ended his conversation with 
Ilasaca with an oath that echoed my 
thoughts: “Chino, I hope the gold price 
falls and the mines close and we all move 
to towns where we don’t have to live like 
animals!” 

Ilasaca and I repaired to a tiny store- 
front bar to drink beer. He was thrilled 
with all he had learned about the early 
business dealings of his hero. It wasn’t that 
he dreamed of being the next Percy Tor- 
res. He didn’t have that sort of talent — or 
luck. He just admired Percy’s canniness 
and persistence, his great rise in the world, 
his courage and independence. 

“But I have to get out of the mine,” 
Ilasaca said. “A doctor told me Pve spent 
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too many years here already The alti- 
tude changes your blood. It damages 
your brain. The dust and smoke in the 
mine destroy your lungs. Living up here 
is bad for relationships. Four or five more 
years, that’s all I need. The mine I work 
in now is good. There’s gold. I just need 
to save enough to capitalize a business.” 
Ilasaca had tried to live with his for- 
mer girlfriend in her home town, Aban- 
cay, after their daughter was born. It 
didn’t work, he said, on any level. He 
found jobs — in constmction, as a driver — 
but the pay was hopelessly low. “In Peru, 
you have to own something,” he said. 
“That’s why we risk our lives in the mine. 
So we can help our families and then 
have decent lives after we finish with 
the mine.” 

I got permission, not through Ilasaca, 
to enter the mine where he works. 
Mario Ayamamani, the owner of the 
concession, escorted me to the rock- 
face. The day’s dynamiting and high- 
pressure drilling had been completed 
hours before, so the air inside the mine 
was relatively free of smoke and dust. 
StUl, I gladly used a half-mask respira- 
tor someone handed me, and took 
hits of medical oxygen from a cannis- 
ter I had brought from Juliaca, and 
chewed coca. 

At the rockface, miners were pound- 
ing away at walls loosened by drilling 
and blasting, using long sharpened 
steel rods in a vicious upward-jabbing 
motion. When chunks of rock fell off 
the face, the miners attacked them with 
martillos. Then they studied the smaller 
chunks in the light from their head- 
lamps, quickly grading them into ore 
that would go to the mill — those 
chunks went into a filthy yellow sack — 
and dross that went on piles that were 
being shovelled, by other miners, into 
wheelbarrows bound for the tailings 
pile outside. The pace was frighten- 
ing. The sheer fitness of these men 
digging for gold by hand three miles 
above sea level was remarkable. When 
one of the yellow sacks was full, it 
weighed more than a hundred pounds, 
and a miner carried it out to the mill 
on his back. 

We were not particularly deep inside 
the mountain — I had heard that some 
mines at La Rinconada were three miles 
deep, with innumerable branches in every 
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direction. This was probably only a few 
hundred yards, but I found the trip back 
and forth torturous. The ceiling got so 
low that I nearly had to crawl at one 
stage, and it kept knocking off my hard 
hat. And I wasn’t carrying a hundred 
pounds of rock on my back. During one 
of these difficult passages, I heard a fa- 
miliar voice. WiUiam.”It was Ila- 

saca. He must have come from one of 
the branches I was trying not to blun- 
der into. He was working vigilancia, he 
said, which involved patrolling. His man- 
ner with me was cool, strange, watchful. 
Perhaps he didn’t like seeing me in his 
workplace, in the party of his employer, 
although I had heard him speak highly 
of Ayamamani. He disappeared almost 
as suddenly as he had appeared. 

Ayamamani comes from a prominent 
local mining family. He owns other 
mines, in other parts of Peru, and lives 
in Juliaca. He gave me a detailed de- 
scription, in his office in La Rinconada, 



of some of the mountain’s mineralogi- 
cal features — its two long, erratic, 
gold-bearing bands, its gold-rich verti- 
cal faults. We washed our hands together 
in ice-cold water after our visit to the 
rockface. He kept his coca, I noticed, in 
a lovely leather purse, which he unfolded 
ceremonially before he offered leaves to 
visitors. He didn’t seem to have a trace 
of the desperation that makes La Rin- 
conada run so hot. 

G old fever makes more sense after 
a visit to an artisanal gold mine. 
Poverty remains the first and funda- 
mental goad. But the raw investment 
of time, effort, heart’s blood, and per- 
sonal risk poured into a search through 
mountains of useless, infuriating rock 
for tiny flecks of precious metal might 
leave anyone obsessed. The swagger of 
miners, in their hard hats and work 
boots and bulked-out, narrow-waisted 
mamelucos, through the streets of La 
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Rinconada makes more sense, too, after 
you see the work they do. 

The demand side of gold fever is al- 
most the opposite story. The enormous 
new Chinese middle class drives much 
of the growing world market for gold 
jewelry. Indians are also buying signifi- 
cantly more gold each year. Jewelry ac- 
counts, altogether, for three-quarters of 
the global market for newly mined gold. 
The remainder goes to industry and to 
investors in bars and coins. 

In La Rinconada, dozens of gold- 
buying shops connect small producers 
with these faraway consumers. I asked 
a young gold buyer about his business, 
and he was so forthcoming that I 
shouldn’t mention his real name. Call 
him Jhonny. He’s had his shop for ten 
years. Jhonny buys gold according to a 
price set twice a day in London and 
New York — he has an app on his phone 
to help him stay current. His primary 
buyers, who are in Bolivia (he also has 
clients, he says, in Brazil), want aU the 
gold he can deliver. They pay Jhonny 
ten per cent more than he pays the min- 
ers who bring him fiakes and nuggets. 



and they insist that he make his deliv- 
eries by hand on Mondays. 

And so he closes the shop most Sun- 
days at 3 P.M. He melts all the gold he 
has bought that week into cup-shaped 
cakes of dore — nearly pure gold. A week’s 
take can range from half a kilogram to 
fourteen. Then he catches a minibus 
down to Juliaca, where, in a house qui- 
etly fitted out as a factory, he combines 
all the gold cakes into one-kilogram or 
half-kilogram bullion bars. He sleeps for 
a few hours and then, at dawn, packs the 
bullion into long, purpose-built vertical 
pockets in a bulbous down-filled coat. 

Jhonny showed me the coat. It was 
cleverly designed. 

He catches an early-morning bus to 
La Paz, a few hours’ ride. The tricky part 
is the border crossing, of course. He has 
had many nervous moments, he said, 
but the border there is lightly controlled, 
and he has never been searched. His cli- 
ents prefer Peruvian gold, which, accord- 
ing to Jhonny, is known for its high qual- 
ity. For two kilos, he receives, at current 
prices, about seven thousand dollars more 
than he’s laid out for it. He covers his 



costs — his shop, his equipment, his lit- 
tle factory in Juliaca — and usually makes 
a good profit. He is home by evening. 
His wife, whom I met, sells homemade 
corn cakes — all organic, Jhonny told me 
enthusiastically — in the lane outside his 
shop. She sits on a stoop in the snow 
next to her pot of cakes, wearing tradi- 
tional Quechua clothing, including the 
bowler hat and a bright lliclla, in which 
their infant son, on the day I met her, 
was wrapped and sleeping. 

Jhonny was warm and polite to the 
miners who brought him their gold. He 
gave them lime-fiavored cupcakes to 
pass the time while he processed and 
weighed the gold. Two miners started 
swilling beer, drinking up their payday 
before they had even received it, and 
Jhonny kept them supplied and happy — 
he even drank with them — while he 
worked. There are at least fifty shops 
like his in La Rinconada. Local officials 
must find a way to take a bite out of 
them, but the only tax Jhonny would 
admit to paying was a small annual fee 
for his business license. 

A ccording to a British group called 
the Fairtrade Foundation, there 
are sixteen million artisanal and small- 
scale gold miners working today. A hun- 
dred million people worldwide rely on 
some form of small-scale mining. These 
numbers have been rising rapidly in re- 
cent years. Artisanal gold miners are in 
a strange position. They account for ten 
per cent of annual world gold produc- 
tion but ninety per cent of jobs in the 
gold industry. Large-scale, mechanized, 
modern gold mines are vastly more 
efficient. They are also safer for work- 
ers. They just don’t provide many jobs. 

Nearly everyone I asked in La Rin- 
conada believes that the government’s 
formalization program is ultimately in- 
tended to clear the way for multination- 
als and other big mining companies to 
replace informal miners. The big min- 
ers pay taxes, for a start. Whether any 
multinational would actually want to 
build a large-scale operation in La Rin- 
conada seems to me an open question, 
though. It’s remote.The mountain’s min- 
eralogy is complex and uncertain. Tens 
of thousands of tough and stubborn 
miners are already dug in there, pursu- 
ing their Percy Torres dreams. 

An assumption that large-scale 
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mechanized mining is less environmen- 
tally destmctive than unregulated small- 
scale mining, incidentally, would be un- 
founded. Around the world, big min- 
ing companies, including multination- 
als, have been responsible for some of 
the worst environmental disasters asso- 
ciated with extraction. Open-pit gold 
mining, as performed by some of the 
biggest mining companies, can require 
the removal of two hundred and fifty 
tons of rock and ore — that’s five hun- 
dred thousand pounds — to find a sin- 
gle ounce of gold. 

I lost track of Ilasaca. He got paid on 
cachorreo day and seemed to go on a 
bender. His phone was turned off. When 
I saw him in town, he was not sober. His 
face had a woeful, befuddled look. He 
stiU sauntered down steep, icy paths with 
his hands in his pockets, not missing a 
step. But his incisiveness, his sneaky 
smUe, were absent. Then, one morning, 
I saw him climbing into a minibus out- 
side my hotel. I asked where he was 
going. “Azangaro,” he muttered. His 
mother was ill. 

While he was away, I went to see a 
hrujo who billed himself as La Mara- 
viUa — the Marvel. He had slicked-back 
hair and a blanket safety-pinned around 
his considerable waist. He lived in a tiny 
room on a busy, very muddy track. On 
the wall above his table were a cmcifix 
and an old-fashioned naked-lady calen- 
dar. He threw the coca leaves for me. 
Oh, he said, yfi-yi-yi. The first thing he 
saw in the leaves was doubt. I should 
banish doubt. He threw more leaves. Ah. 
I had an interest in the mountain, he 
saw, a connection, a future with the 
mountain. (He may have thought I was 
a potential investor.) He saw success. 
Yes, success. He directed my attention 
to a leaf pointing upward. That was suc- 
cess. But I would have to work, and I 
would have to pay. Apu needed to be 
paid. Chinchilico needed to be paid. I 
should prepare a ceremony. 

A ceremony? 

Yes. I should find a young vicuna (a 
relative of the Uama), and slit its throat, 
and pull out its heart, and offer it to 
Apu. I must have looked doubtful, or 
as if I didn’t have the stones to kill a 
vicuna and pull out its heart. Yes, we 
should meet at midnight. La MaraviUa 
and I, on the new moon, which hap- 



pened to be this week, on the hiU be- 
hind La Rinconada. To make sure I 
understood, he pointed through his 
doorway at a hiU. It was bristling with 
cell-phone towers. Yes, that one. We 
would throw the vicuna’s blood toward 
the mountain. That would do the trick. 
We should find a mutually convenient 
night. 

He threw the leaves again. Oh, look 
at that. He pointed to a mass of leaves, 
then scared me by bellowing, “//ay oro!" 
(“There’s gold!”) Plenty of gold, plenty 
of money. It would be right in front of 
me wherever I started working. I just 
needed to dig. I would be able to follow 
the vein of gold, the quijoj wherever it 
went, through the mountain. I just 
needed to have faith. 

I had to leave. We agreed to stay in 
touch about a good night to do the 
ceremony. 

Ilasaca had said that blood sacrifices, 
if they ever happened, were a thing of 
the past. But La MaravUla’s prescription 
made me wonder. I had interviewed a 
barrio police chief — an unarmed con- 
stable and ex-miner who seemed to know 
more than the national police about La 
Rinconada. He had talked about specific 
troublemakers. “They wear miners’ 
clothes to confuse the population.” But 
the constable had also startled me by 
confirming a lurid, much repeated 
rumor — that children had been kid- 
napped and offered as blood sacrifices 
to the mountain gods. “Yes, it happens,” 
he said. 

Had they ever found a body? 

No, he admitted. But that was only 
because the offerings were made deep 
in the mountain, in a branch of the mine 
where the person making the payment 
worked, and where no one else ever went. 
Did I have any idea how deep some of 
the mines went? 

I left La Rinconada at dawn, squeezed 
in the back row of a crowded mini- 
bus, bumping down the mountain. The 
trashed, poisoned mine country gave 
way slowly to hiUs with actual grass on 
them. Then there were small farms, cat- 
tle, trees. Sunshine with some warmth 
to it. People not bundled against the 
cold. The world was flooding with color. 
And oxygen. I found it a bit overwhelm- 
ing. We drove alongside a river. There 
were trout in this river, the man next to 



me said. I felt like screaming with joy. 
Everybody in the van seemed giddy. 
There was chattering, laughter. Po- 
litical symbols and slogans were on 
every barn wall. “SOMOS KEIKO.” (“We 
are Keiko.”) Keiko is Fujimori’s daugh- 
ter, who is now a contender for Presi- 
dent. Somebody made a joke about El 
Chino — that’s Alberto Fujimori’s nick- 
name — rising from the dead, and the 
van rippled with laughter. Keiko once 
said that if she became President she 
would not hesitate to release her father 
from jaU. Near Azangaro, the man next 
to me pointed out a splendid hacienda 
set between green hiUs. That belonged 
to Percy Torres, he said. And these — 
he pointed to some huge black bulls — 
were Percy’s tows bravos. 

Ilasaca picked me up in the plaza. 
He looked younger, smaller, more re- 
laxed. His mother was fine, he said. 
We ate lunch at his place — a comfort- 
able, working-class row house — ^with 
Veronica, his girlfriend. Then we sat 
under an umbrella in his back yard. 
Veronica said that she had reconsid- 
ered the idea of becoming Z-pallaquera. 
It just sounded too physically punish- 
ing. We toasted her good sense. Ve- 
ronica seemed lively, worldly. She had 
a great sleepy smile. She clipped Ilas- 
aca’s fingernails while we talked. I said 
that Azangaro looked delightful, which 
was an understatement. Ilasaca gave 
a little grin of home-town pride. He 
actually owned a lot in another town, 
he said, where he planned to build a 
house when he had the money. “I just 
want to live someplace healthy,” he said 
quietly. “Either there or here.” 

“Or Cuzco,” Veronica said. That was 
her home town. 

“Or Cuzco.” 

We watched a video: Veronica, Ila- 
saca, and his mother dancing at a New 
Year’s party in Azangaro, with a troupe 
from his barrio. They looked incredible. 
In the video, Ilasaca was wearing a bril- 
liant full-length yellow poncho, swing- 
ing a silver baton, dancing in a deep, ec- 
static rhythm. 

We took a walk through town. 
Fmit-seUers in the market greeted Ila- 
saca: “Chino!” He and Veronica were 
discussing their evening plans intently. 
Every hour was important. In the morn- 
ing, he had to catch a minibus to La 
Rinconada. ♦ 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 



ESCAPE oa DIE 

When pirates captured a cargo ship, its crew faced one desperate choice after another. 

BY JAMES VERINI 



A man Kumar, a seaman on 
the M.V. Albedo, was asleep 
when an announcement 
came over the loudspeaker: 
“Pirates are approaching.” The Albedo 
was in the Indian Ocean, a thousand 
miles from the eastern coast of Africa. 
Kumar mshed up a narrow stairwell to 
the bridge, where most of the ship’s 
twenty- three- man crew had already 
gathered. His bunkmate, Rajoo Raj- 
bhar, pointed to port. They could make 
out a distant silhouette on top of the 
waves: an open-bow skiff. 

The Albedo’s captain, Jawaid Khan, 
had stored prewritten distress messages 
in his e-mail drafts folder. He entered 
the ship’s coordinates and sent mes- 
sages to the European Union Naval 
Force, a regional maritime-security 
office, and a piracy-reporting center. 
Then he directed the steersman to ma- 
neuver the ship in a zigzag pattern. He 
called the engine room and ordered full 
steam, but the Albedo, a cargo ship on 
its way from the United Arab Emir- 
ates to Kenya, was old and sluggish. 

It was the morning of November 26, 
2010. The Albedo was west of the Mal- 
dives, closer to India than to Somalia, 
but Somali pirates were known to range 
broadly. So far that year, they had at- 
tacked more than two hundred ships, 
many of them in the central Indian 
Ocean. Before sailing, the crew had 
ringed the deck with barbed wire and 
affixed an electric wire to the gunwale, 
hoping to prevent anyone from board- 
ing the ship uninvited. 

Kumar and Rajbhar plugged in the 
electric wire. By then, the skiff was just 
a few hundred yards away. On board 
were four men wearing T-shirts and 
sarongs and carrying Kalashnikov-style 
rifles. Some commercial crews had de- 
terred hijackings by spraying assailants 
with Are hoses, among other tactics. 



but Captain Khan had never received 
antipiracy training. The sailors watched 
helplessly as the skiff pulled alongside 
the ship. 

The Albedo was weighed down with 
cargo, leaving its main deck close to 
the water. The pirates retrieved a long 
ladder with hooks on one end, hung it 
over the deck wall, and climbed it eas- 
ily, without any shocks from the elec- 
tric wire. (It may have malfunctioned, 
or the assailants may have been lucky 
and missed it.) The first pirate to reach 
the barbed wire pulled back for a mo- 
ment, then charged through it, the metal 
cutting into his flesh. “I did not imag- 
ine people like these living in this 
world,” Kumar said. 

The captain ordered everyone off 
the bridge, and Shahriar Aliabadi, the 
bosun, led the crewmen to the engine 
room. They heard gunfire and shatter- 
ing glass above them. After a few min- 
utes, a heavily accented voice came 
over the loudspeaker. “Come on bridge. 
Captain,” it said, in English. “Come on 
bridge with crew, otherwise we kill.” 

Soon, they heard Khan’s voice or- 
dering them to the bridge. They went 
upstairs. One pirate yelled and jabbed 
at them with the butt of his rifle, and 
the crewmen fell to their knees. Then 
another pirate silenced him and took 
over. Like the others, he wore a sarong 
and a T-shirt, but his clothes were 
cleaner, his hair more kempt. He in- 
troduced himself as Ali Jabin. “We want 
only company money,” he said. “If com- 
pany pay money, no problem.” He or- 
dered the seamen to collect everything 
valuable from their cabins — cell phones, 
cash, cameras — and pile it on the bridge. 
“Crew problem, Somalia problem,” he 
said. “Crew no problem, Somalia no 
problem.” 

Jabin showed Khan a set of coordi- 
nates and told him to head in that di- 



rection. After a few hours, the ship 
came upon a Ashing trawler. Khan was 
instructed to stop, and eight more So- 
mali pirates, carrying heavy machine 
guns and rocket launchers, boarded the 
ship. From there, Khan continued to- 
ward Somalia. 

Six days later, the Albedo came in 
sight of the Somali coast. Jabin told 
Khan to head toward the shore. Khan 
objected — ^with no charts of the area, 
he could not avoid shoals or reefs that 
might ground the ship. 

“Do you want to live or do you want 
to die?”Jabin said, and Khan complied. 

The Albedo anchored three miles 
from shore, and Jabin told the crew that 
they would wait there until the shipping 
company paid a ransom. He assured 
them that it wouldn’t take long. “No 
problem,” he said. “Soon you go home.” 

A s an ordinary seaman, Aman Ku- 
. mar — tall and a bit pudgy, with 
watchful, dolorous eyes — was the 
lowest- ranking crewman on board. He 
was also the youngest, at eighteen. Until 
the previous year, when he left his home 
in rural India to enroU in a maritime 
academy in Kolkata, he had never seen 
a body of water larger than the lake 
near his family’s farm. After gradua- 
tion, a shipping agent told him that he 
could earn two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a month on the Albedo. Kumar 
assumed this was a lie — he had never 
seen so much money. His trip to Dubai, 
where the Albedo was docked, was his 
first on an airplane. “I was afraid for 
everything,” he said later. 

Rajoo Rajbhar had attended the 
same maritime academy before join- 
ing Kumar on the Albedo. They were 
the only Indian members of the crew, 
and they bonded quickly. They bunked 
together four stories above the deck, 
in a superstructure in the stern of the 
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ship. They played cards, watched Bol- 
lywood movies, and helped each other 
with menial chores. The Albedo’s cap- 
tain was from Karachi, and like most 
cargo ships it had a crew from several 
countries: in addition to the two In- 
dians, there were six Pakistanis, seven 
Bangladeshis, six Sri Lankans, and one 
Iranian, Aliahadi, a relative of the ship’s 
owner. At twenty-six, Aliahadi had a 
widow’s peak and a stern countenance. 
Although he had little experience at 
sea, the owner had appointed him bosun, 
the highest-ranking non-officer on 
board. 

Captain Jawaid Khan had worked 
on ships for four decades, giving up a 
home life to provide his family a home. 
He was away during the birth of his 
older daughter, Nareman, and had 
missed much of her childhood. By now, 
she had earned a university degree and 
had moved to Dubai to work as a con- 
sultant. When the Albedo was prepar- 
ing to embark, Khan’s wife, Shahnaz, 
was visiting Nareman in Dubai, and 
they went to the dock to see him off. 
He admitted to them that he was wor- 
ried about the Albedo’s course; he had 
requested armed guards, but the ship- 
ping company had refused. Shahnaz 
and Nareman asked him to stay behind. 
“I can’t just get off the ship,” he told 
them. “If I do, the whole crew will say 
that they’re not sailing.” 

The Albedo was supposed to leave 
with twenty- four men. The day before 
it put out, an Egyptian electrician quit. 
He’d had a dream in which some un- 
seen force plucked the Albedo from 
the water and flung it onto a desert 
shore. The electrician, certain that 
something terrible would befall the 
ship, left without collecting his pay. 

On the day of the hijacking, Nare- 
man tried to reach Khan on the ship’s 
satellite phone. When she couldn’t get 
through, she called a shipping agent 
who knew the ship’s owner. The agent 
told her that the ship had been attacked. 
Shahnaz, who was stiU with Nareman 
in Dubai, saw her daughter, cell phone 
against her ear, sink to her knees. 

A fter the Albedo anchored near So- 
i-malia, most of the hijackers left 
the ship. They were replaced by about 
a dozen armed guards, two cooks, and 
a large man with a hoarse voice, who 



introduced himself as the new boss. 
Jabin, who had stayed on board, would 
be his head guard. The crewmen were 
assured that they would be home within 
weeks. “You are our guests,” the boss 
said. “We are only interested in money.” 

The Albedo was five hundred feet 
long, and it was loaded with several 
thousand tons of cement, rice, flatware, 
and other cargo. Majestic Enrich Ship- 
ping, owned by an Iranian named Omid 
Khosrojerdi, had bought the ship in 
2009 and reflagged it out of Malaysia, 
which issued a “flag of convenience,” a 
cheap imprimatur that provided little 
protection. Countries that issue these 
flags “set low standards and abdicate 
all responsibility if something goes 
wrong,” Alan Cole, of the United Na- 
tions Office on Drugs and Crime, or 
U.N.O.D.C., told me. 

Despite its name. Majestic Enrich 
was a tiny company. Khosrojerdi seems 
to have been its only employee. (Its Web 
site describes Khosrojerdi as having a 
degree in “nano-electronics engineer- 
ing,” and mentions only one other per- 
son, a board member.) According to 
Khan and Aliahadi, the Albedo was 
Khosrojerdi ’s only vessel. It is common 
practice for cargo ships passing near 
Somalia to carry piracy and war-risk 
insurance; the Albedo had neither. 

The central government of Soma- 
lia is so weak that it does not control 
the country. Much of Somalia is di- 
vided into semiautonomous regions 
ruled by family clans or militias. In the 
middle of the last decade, many So- 
mali pirate gangs, some pretending to 
legitimacy with names like the Na- 
tional Volunteer Coast Guard, attracted 
young men desperate for work. The pi- 
rates trawled an area of thousands of 
square miles, from the Mozambique 
Channel to the Red Sea. They coordi- 
nated their operations by means of 
smartphones and social media, em- 
ployed professional negotiators, and 
solicited investments from Somali em- 
igrants around the world. In 2010, So- 
mali pirates took more than a thou- 
sand hostages and earned at least a 
hundred million dollars. 

In many cases, ships were captured, 
ransomed, and released within weeks. 
The speed of the transaction depended 
on the shipping company’s ability to 
raise money and on the competency of 



the pirates. Leslie Edwards, a British 
hostage negotiator who has handled 
more than a dozen piracy cases, told 
me that some gangs were “very profes- 
sional”: based on an assessment of a 
ship’s owner and its cargo, they would 
“make intelligent and articulate argu- 
ments about why they should get a cer- 
tain figure.” Other groups, Edwards 
said, were “full of bullshit.” 

In January,2011,more than a month 
after taking possession of the Albedo, 
the pirates presented their ransom de- 
mand: six million dollars. Khosrojerdi 
told Captain Khan, “Please convey to 
the head pirates that the amount should 
be reasonable so that I can try to raise 
loans and borrow money.” Khan told 
the pirates that six million dollars was 
“probably double the value of the ship,” 
but they refused to reconsider. 

For weeks, the pirates and the sea- 
men waited for a response from Khos- 
rojerdi. The days took on a dreary 
rhythm. The crew washed the ship, 
inspected its hull for leaks, and main- 
tained the diesel generator, which 
powered a pump that provided a small 
supply of fresh water. The Somali 
guards relieved themselves wherever 
they liked, and Kumar and Rajbhar, 
the Indian crewmen, were tasked with 
cleaning up after them. At night, the 
crewmen were allowed to play cards 
in the recreation room. They shared 
what little information they had gleaned 
about their captors. “They have no 
government,” the steersman said. An 
older crewman, who had once docked 
in Somalia briefly, knew little about 
pirates except that they usually let ships 
go. The oiler, from Bangladesh, recalled 
that, when he was a child, his imam 
had asked him to pray for Muslims 
dying in a civil war in Somalia. “I think 
maybe good country,” the oiler said. 
“After they caught us, then I think. 
Why did we pray for them?” 

As negotiations dragged on, the So- 
mali guards grew frustrated, and they 
began to beat the crew. One guard, a 
short man with blackened teeth and 
thick scars on the back of his neck, 
walked around the ship with a pistol 
tucked into the waist of his sarong, hit- 
ting crewmen at random and threat- 
ening to kin them. When the genera- 
tor stopped working, he beat the ship’s 
chief engineer unconscious. At one 
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“Everyone here is bonding over pictures of their dogs. ” 



point, he tied Khan by the ankles and 
dangled him, head first, in the water. 
“We can’t say anything,” one of the 
crewmen said later. “In front we show 
respect, but inside we burn to kill them.” 

Jabin was slower to anger. One day, 
he called Aliabadi, the bosun, into the 
recreation room, where several guards 
were seated around a table. “What is 
the cargo on this ship?” he asked. 

Aliabadi, using broken English and 
facial gestures, told the truth: only the 
captain and the owner knew what was 
inside the cargo holds. 

“You’re lying,” Jabin said. He or- 
dered Aliabadi to open aU the cargo 
containers. Aliabadi tried to explain 
that, because of the way the contain- 
ers were stacked, this would require 
docking and unloading the entire ship. 

Another guard slammed Aliabadi ’s 
head against the tabletop and pressed 
a pistol to his temple. Aliabadi closed 
his eyes and whispered a Koranic death 
prayer. Eventually, Jabin took the pis- 
tol, said something in Somali to the 
other guard, and allowed Aliabadi to 
leave. 

In Eebruary, Khosrojerdi called and 
offered the pirates a ransom of a mil- 
lion dollars. They were incensed. “It’s 
bullshit,” one said to Khan. “He’s a liar.” 
They refused to believe that the Al- 
bedo and its contents were worth so 
little.That month, a tanker was hijacked 
north of Somalia; it was ransomed for 
thirteen and a half million dollars, set- 
ting a record. Perhaps in response to 
this, the Albedo pirates raised their de- 
mand to thirteen million dollars. 

Four months after the hijacking, the 
crewmen were allowed to call their fam- 
ilies for the first time. One of the sailors 
learned that his wife had suffered a heart 
attack after seeing a news report about 
the Albedo. Kumar reached his mother 
and tried to explain the situation. “But 
my mother does not know what is So- 
malia, what is a pirate, what is a hijack- 
ing,” he said. She handed the phone to 
her husband. Kumar, crying, told his fa- 
ther that he would be home soon. 

A new Somali negotiator boarded the 
ship. The previous negotiator un- 
derstood that the crewmen were almost 
as poor as their Somali counterparts, if 
not poorer, and that they would have lit- 
tle influence over their home govern- 



ments; brute force, therefore, would be 
a waste of time. The new negotiator ei- 
ther did not grasp this fact or did not 
care. When Khosrojerdi stopped return- 
ing his calls, the negotiator announced 
that he had drawn up a list of crew mem- 
bers whom he planned to execute. If 
Khosrojerdi did not offer a payment 
within a week, the negotiator would start 
killing them, one by one. 

A week went by, and the negotia- 
tor, who had left the ship, returned and 
called Khosrojerdi’s number. There was 
no answer. “Now we must start kill- 
ing,” he said. He gathered the captives 
on the bridge of the ship. Aliabadi whis- 
pered to Rajoo Rajbhar, who was sitting 
next to him, that the Somalis only wanted 
to scare them. One of the guards called 
Rajbhar ’s name and led him off the 
bridge, out of sight. Then shots rang out. 

Khan was led away next. Instead 
of shooting him, a guard took him to 
Rajbhar, who was on his back, limbs 



splayed, his T-shirt stained red. “When 
I went close to him, I could see that 
he was dead,” Khan said. The pirates 
ordered two crewmen to carry the 
corpse to a freezer. After that, a Ban- 
gladeshi crew member said, “we think 
they will kill us one by one like this.” 

For weeks, Kumar refused to believe 
that Rajbhar, his closest friend on the 
ship, was gone. He considered jump- 
ing off the deck and drowning him- 
self. Aliabadi looked after him, taking 
on his duties and making sure that he 
was eating. Eventually, Kumar decided 
that, if he and his crewmates were to 
survive, “we would have to fight.” They 
couldn’t force their way off the ship, 
but perhaps they could reason their 
way off, even if their captors were un- 
reasonable. He resolved to learn every- 
thing he could about Jabin and the 
other hijackers. 

Two Somalis who worked as cooks 
were friendlier than the others; they 
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slipped the sailors extra food when 
they could. Kumar offered his services 
in the galley. With only two meals a 
day — usually noodles, rice, or pota- 
toes — there was plenty of time to talk. 
The cooks taught him some Somali, 
and he wrote down the words in a 
small notebook, which he kept hid- 
den. While working on the bridge, he 
eavesdropped on exchanges between 
the guards. He brought them tea and 
cigarettes, did their laundry, and lis- 
tened to them as much as he could. In 
the galley, the cooks listened to West- 
ern pop music: Jennifer Lopez, Justin 
Bieber, Shakira. Kumar adored it all. 
He especially loved the Celine Dion 
song “I’m Alive,” which became a kind 
of personal anthem. 

The guards all chewed khat, a plant 
with amphetaminelike effects. The drug 
is among the most profitable businesses 
in Somalia and is usually one of the 
biggest line items in a pirate gang’s bud- 
get. Kumar had grown used to sweep- 
ing up piles of leaves and chewed-up 
stalks. Now he developed a habit of his 
own. “If you sit with them to eat khat, 
they are very happy,” Kumar said. “They 
talk too much.” 

Soon, they were describing the me- 
chanics of the Albedo operation. Hi- 
jackings were complex financial enter- 
prises, they explained, with committees 
of investors, accountants, even classes 
of shares. Assuming that there was a 
sizable ransom, each of the major finan- 
ciers probably stood to make hundreds 
of thousands of dollars; Jabin would 
likely make in the tens of thousands. 
Like the Albedo crewmen, the Somali 
cooks and guards were mere laborers 
and would earn only a few hundred 
dollars. While negotiations dragged 
on, the investors continued to pay for 
food, fuel, and supplies. With every 
passing day, their overhead increased, 
making them less willing to lower the 
ransom demand. 

Some of the Somali guards knew 
the Koran well and were heartened to 
find that the Bangladeshi and Paki- 
stani crewmen did, too. The sailors 
pointed out that it was a sin to kid- 
nap fellow-Muslims. (One Koranic 
verse, 9:5, is sometimes interpreted to 
mean that only non-believers may be 
held in captivity.) But the guards ar- 
gued that piracy was their only alter- 
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native to starvation. One of them said, 
“If you can’t give money, then you aU 
are Christians.” 

I n 2008, the U.N. Security Council 
authorized the use of force against 
Somali pirates, but only a few coun- 
tries are able and willing to exercise it. 
Military interventions almost always 
occur in international waters. (The most 
famous of these — the 2009 raid de- 
picted in the movie “Captain Phfilips” — 
took place three hundred miles from 
shore.) Within Somalia’s borders, the 
U.S. military focusses on the Shabaab, 
the terrorist group affiliated with A1 
Qaeda. Richard Neylon, a lawyer who 
handles piracy cases, told me that, once 
a ship has been hijacked and brought 
to shore, “there is a very short list of 
unappealing options” for ship owners. 
“Ultimately, the only viable option is 
to negotiate and pay a ransom.” 

Recently, I visited the daughter of 
one of the Albedo sailors, in Sri Lanka. 
She said that she had contacted Sri 
Lankan officials about her father and 
received no response. In Bangladesh, 
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I met with the family of another sailor, 
Aminul Islam. His parents told me 
they had appealed to the Bangladeshi 
government, which initially denied any 
responsibility: because Islam had not 
received official permission to work 
for a foreign company, he was at sea 
illegally. “They don’t listen,” Islam’s 
mother said. 

Aman Kumar’s father told me that, 
after months of harassing Indian offi- 
cials, he finally heard from the Minis- 
try of Shipping. An official there told 
him that the government was aware of 
the problem and was doing all it could. 
Kumar’s father says that he suggested 
trying to raise money for a ransom but 
was told that it would be fruitless — no 
matter how much he raised, the pirates 
would ask for more. The father printed 
out any news he could find about the 
Albedo and kept it in a folder under 
his bed. Every day, he and his wife went 
to local shrines to pray for their son. 

Shahnaz Khan, the captain’s wife, 
was one of the only people in touch with 
both sides: the Somalis and Khosro- 
jerdi, the owner. After Khosrojerdi failed 
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to prevent Rajbhar’s murder, she real- 
ized that the crew could not depend 
on the owner to get them out safely. 
In the summer of2011, she began can- 
vassing Pakistani officials, diplomats, 
and businesspeople for help. She and 
her younger daughter, Mishal, who had 
moved home to support her mother, 
set up donation boxes outside local 
mosques. Mishal and Nareman made 
a Web site and a Facebook page, and 
appeared on talk shows. Nareman ar- 
ranged meetings with several ambas- 
sadors and philanthropists in Dubai. 
“They seemed very promising, but they 
never did anything,” she said. StiU, by 
early 2012 the family had collected 
about a million dollars, most of it from 
a real-estate mogul in Karachi who 
had seen Mishal on TV. 

When the Somalis heard that there 
was ransom money in Pakistan, they 
took the captain, the six Pakistani crew 
members, and other sailors, including 
Kumar and Aliabadi, to shore in a mo- 
torboat. Onshore, the crewmen were 
loaded into S.U.V.s and driven to a re- 
mote area in the bush. Khan was handed 
a phone and told that, if he didn’t ar- 
range for the money to be delivered, 
he would spend the rest of his life in 
Somalia. 

A few weeks later, Shahnaz received 
an e-mail from an anonymous Somali 
account. Reluctantly, she opened a video 
attachment, and saw her husband and 
the other Pakistanis crouched on the 
ground. Several Somalis, faces covered, 
had their rifles trained on the captives. 
She barely recognized her husband — 
he was gaunt, his feet and lips gro- 
tesquely swollen. 

The Somalis said that a million dol- 
lars would be enough to free only the 
seven Pakistani captives. Shahnaz and 
Nareman insisted to me that they in- 
tended their ransom to be used to free 
the whole crew. But after Shahnaz saw 
her husband in the video she recon- 
sidered. “I thought he was not going 
to survive,” she said. She authorized 
the negotiator to arrange for the re- 
lease of the Pakistanis, leaving the oth- 
ers behind. 

The Pakistani crewmen were driven 
to an airstrip in Galkayo and put on a 
plane to Dubai. Nareman met her fa- 
ther at the airport. “He was so frail 
and thin and wrinkly, and his hair was 



all gray,” she told me. His teeth were 
decayed, his clothes dishevelled. “I 
knew that he had been tortured. I knew 
they weren’t given proper food. But it’s 
just different when you see it for your- 
self” She sensed that he wanted to cry, 
but knew that he wouldn’t do so in 
front of her. He went to the bathroom 
and returned with bleary eyes. Grate- 
ful as she was, Nareman told me, she 
thought of the families of the other 
captives: “It must have been so sad for 
them to see that our father has come 
back home, while their fathers are still 
stuck there.” 

B ack on the ship, Kumar told the 
crew about the bravery that Ali- 
abadi had displayed onshore. Even 
after being whipped for days, he kept 
up his crewmates’ spirits. With the 
captain gone, Aliabadi became the 
crew’s de-facto leader. He cut the men’s 
hair and gave English lessons using 
an Oxford dictionary he had brought 
from Iran. 

Soon after the release of the Paki- 
stanis, Khosrojerdi cancelled his phone 
and e-mail accounts. No one could 
reach him. The remaining fifteen 
crewmen tried to stay hopeful, but 
they knew that, with the owner unre- 
sponsive and the captain gone, their 
chances of getting out of Somalia were 
worse than ever. After more than two 
years, their families had been unable 
to raise any ransom money. 

At the time, the coast of 
Somalia was dotted with 
captive vessels. In March 
of 2012, a gang of pirates 
affiliated with those in 
charge of the Albedo cap- 
tured a fishing trawler, the 
Naham 3, which had a crew 
of twenty-six. When the 
Naham developed prob- 
lems with its engine and 
its anchor, the pirates brought it close 
to the Albedo and ran three lines be- 
tween the ships, keeping the trawler in 
place. A few times, the Somalis brought 
engineers from the Albedo to the 
Naham, to work on its engine. 

The Albedo was in even worse 
shape. The pirates had ransacked the 
cabins and looted much of the cargo. 
The boiler and the water pump were 
broken, and the engine, long dormant. 



was clogged with sludge. One day, 
while inspecting belowdecks, Aliabadi 
discovered a leak in the hull. Water 
was rapidly seeping into the cargo hold. 
The chief engineer determined that, 
if the leak went untended, the ship 
would sink. He told the pirates. “No 
problem,” they said. Eventually, they 
brought submersible pumps, but there 
was only enough diesel fuel to run the 
generator for two hours a day, and the 
pumps couldn’t drain the ship fast 
enough. 

By June, 2013, the Albedo was list- 
ing dangerously to port. Monsoon 
winds began pushing seawater over the 
deck wall, and msted cargo containers 
came loose and slammed into one an- 
other. Aliabadi told the crew that the 
ship could go down at any time. He 
and Kumar dropped plumb lines and 
determined that, if the ship sank, only 
the bridge would remain above water. 
One of the guards joked that, if they 
had to abandon ship, the crew would 
be liberated, because none of the cap- 
tors could swim. “All seamen will live, 
only Somalis will die,” the guard said. 

On a Friday in early July, the bow 
tipped steeply into the sea. The Al- 
bedo stopped rolling with the waves, 
whose crests now reached ten feet or 
more. Water poured into the hatch, 
disabling the generator. Containers 
tumbled from the deck into the sea. 
Aliabadi rushed around the ship, gath- 
ering up the few life jack- 
ets that hadn’t been looted. 
In the engine room, he 
found the chief engineer, 
who made no move to 
leave. “We’ve been here for 
two and a half years — ^we 
might as well die here,” 
he said. Night fell, and 
the Albedo was left in 
darkness. 

As the ship flooded, Ali- 
abadi led the crew from the bridge to 
the poop deck, which was now a few 
feet above the surface of the water. They 
shouted to the Naham for help. The 
Naham’s floodlights came on, illumi- 
nating the Albedo’s stern, and the Na- 
ham’s crew lowered a life raft. 

“We will jump in together,” Alia- 
badi told the men near him. He shouted 
“Now!” and then jumped. As he swam, 
he grew exhausted and felt himself 
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sinking. He said the death prayer again. 
At that moment, a Vietnamese sailor 
from the Naham swam toward the 
hosun, threw him a rope, and pulled 
him onto the raft. 

Kumar couldn’t swim. He hugged a 
large emptyjerrican, which would keep 
him afloat, yet he was paralyzed with 
fear. A Bangladeshi crewman pushed 
him overhoard. Kumar held on to the 
jerrican, made his way to one of the lines 
between the ships, and grabbed hold of 
it. As the Naham rolled and bucked 
with the waves, the line went taut and 
then slack, taut and then slack. Kumar 
let go, and someone pulled him to safety. 

On the deck of the Naham, Alia- 
badi lost consciousness. When he came 
to, he began screaming the names of 
his crewmates. A head count revealed 
that flve were missing. (One of the 
sailors had climbed to the bridge of 
the Albedo and survived.) Most of 
the Somali guards had drowned. Ali- 
abadi and ten other crew members 
were stiU alive. 

The Somalis brought the remain- 
ing crew members to shore in a skiff 
and drove them a few hours inland, to 
Cammaara, a village of about a hun- 
dred houses, surrounded by semidesert. 



Galkayo, the nearest city, was a day’s 
drive away. From Cammaara, the pirates 
tried to revive the ransom negotiations. 
They now had no captain, no owner, 
and no ship. Their only hope of extract- 
ing more money from the Albedo was 
to bargain with the crew’s lives. 

J ohn Steed is the head of the Hostage 
Support Program, an obscure agency 
within the U.N. Office on Drugs and 
Crime. He works out of his apartment, 
on a leafy road in an affluent neighbor- 
hood of Nairobi. The walls are covered 
with maps of the Somali coast, photo- 
graphs of various ships, and lists of cap- 
tive sailors. In 2010, when Steed be- 
came a military adviser to the U.N. in 
Somalia, piracy was seizing the world’s 
attention. Hundreds of hostages, many 
of whom had been forsaken by their 
employers, were being held in Somalia. 
Steed tried to raise international inter- 
est in the plight of the captive sailors 
and worked to get them medical care. 

Most U.N. employees have never 
heard of Steed or his program, and those 
who have tend to be apprehensive about 
it. Because Steed deals directly with pi- 
rates, he is in a gray zone between hu- 
manitarian work, which the U.N. does. 



and negotiating with criminals, which, 
officially, it does not. When Steed makes 
overtures to the sailors’ home govern- 
ments, he is often politely ignored. StiU, 
without his work, dozens of captives 
would never have returned home. 

In early 2013, a surveillance analyst 
told Steed that the Albedo was sink- 
ing. Knowing that pirates monitor the 
Web site of the U.N.O.D.C., Steed 
uploaded a press release to it asking 
the Albedo’s captors to free the crew. 
He included his phone number. As he 
expected, a “whole range of random 
Somalis” called, claiming to be affili- 
ated with the Albedo pirates. “Some 
of them were just a bunch of assholes,” 
Steed told me. “But I knew that some- 
where amongst the rubbish there would 
be somebody who was connected.” 

I n Cammaara, one of the investors 
in the Albedo operation, a khat dealer 
called Sahro, took over day-to-day re- 
sponsibility for the crew. She rented a 
small compound on the outskirts of the 
village and used it as a makeshift prison. 
It consisted of a cooking area, a toilet, 
and two sleeping rooms — one for the 
captives and one for the guards — ^within 
a fenced-in courtyard. The guards 
watched the perimeter at all times, but 
inside it the crewmen could do as they 
liked. They played chess, exercised, and 
studied English. One guard loaned them 
his cell phone and allowed them to lis- 
ten to BBC radio, and they heard about 
the war in Syria. “If the Syrians can 
survive, we can survive,” Aliabadi told 
the crew. 

Sahro, a large, affable woman, wore 
fine black shawls and hijabs. She came 
to the compound often, bearing food, 
clothing, cigarettes, and piles of khat, 
to which Kumar was now addicted. 
Kumar and the guards sat and chewed 
together for hours. They called Kumar 
sahib, a term of respect in Hindi. Sahro 
told Kumar that he reminded her of 
her son, and he called her Mama Sahro. 
When a crewman needed something, 
he’d ask her for it, and she would usu- 
ally oblige. Kumar and Aminul Islam 
cooked for everyone in the compound, 
and occasionally they accompanied the 
guards to the market and picked out 
their own food. 

Sahro rehired the first negotiator 
from the Albedo, who had been popular 
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with the crewmen. In Cammaara, he 
drank tea with them and offered en- 
couragement. He understood that, after 
nearly three years, there wasn’t going 
to be another big payoff, and he urged 
Sahro to let the men go. Kumar also 
pleaded with her: “You’re keeping us 
here like dogs.” Sahro listened sym- 
pathetically but never changed her 
mind. She enumerated her expenses 
on her fingers: including food, fuel, 
khat, and other supplies, she claimed, 
she had already spent seven hundred 
thousand dollars keeping the crew alive. 
Kumar explained that the crew’s fam- 
ilies would never be able to pay even 
that much, but she didn’t seem to care. 
He realized that, despite her relative 
kindness, Sahro saw the crew as col- 
lateral, not as people. 

After a while, she brought back the 
former head guard, Ali Jabin. He and 
other guards took the crew into the 
semidesert outside Cammaara and beat 
them one by one, calling each man’s 
family on the phone as they did. Ali- 
abadi believes that the Somalis were 
torturing the crewmen out of habit, or 
simply for pleasure. One day, he told 
them so: “You fucking don’t have brains 
in your heads!” They continued beat- 
ing him without a word. 

In addition to the torture, the crew- 
men suffered from rashes, infections, 
and fevers. Aliabadi had been kicked 
in the mouth, and his teeth were fall- 
ing out. He became convinced that 
the Somalis did not care whether the 
crew lived or died. When he was alone 
with the other captives, he tried to 
convince them that they should find 
a way out. “We’ve got to escape, or we 
die,” he said. Other crewmen were 
skeptical. They pointed out the obvi- 
ous risks: they had only the faintest 
idea where they were; Cammaara was 
surrounded by vast tracts of semides- 
ert ruled by feuding militias; if they 
didn’t die of thirst or exhaustion, they 
would probably be killed or recaptured. 
Night after night, they discussed it, 
taking votes. 

In early 2014, a law firm in London 
agreed to work pro bono on the Albedo 
case. The firm raised two hundred thou- 
sand dollars from a charity and enlisted 
Leslie Edwards, the British hostage ne- 
gotiator, to make a deal with the pirates. 
At the beginning of April, Edwards 



called Jabin and offered him the money. 
“This is aU we have,” he said. 

Jabin gave Kumar and Aliabadi 
cell phones, and Kumar, who could 
now speak Somali, acted as a liaison. 
He had seen several negotiations fall 
through and could anticipate the pi- 
rates’ reactions. When Jabin com- 
plained about the amount Edwards 
was offering, Kumar responded that 
there would be no other deal — it was 
a miracle that there was any offer at 
all. Meanwhile, Steed was wiring Jabin 
small amounts of money, expecting 
that he would use some of it to pay for 
medical care for the crew and that he 
might pocket the rest. It was a game 
they both understood, meant to build 
a perverse kind of trust. 

Finally, Jabin agreed to accept the 
two hundred thousand dollars. At 
first, he told Edwards that he would 
present the money to the investors 
who had funded the Albedo hijack- 



ing. But in mid- April he called Ed- 
wards with a new plan: he wanted to 
split the money among himself and 
three accomplices, one of whom was 
a guard in Cammaara. Together, they 
would smuggle the crewmen out of 
prison, cutting the other pirates out 
of the deal. 

Edwards was opposed to the plan — 
he had never advised captives to at- 
tempt an escape. He called Aliabadi 
and said, “Look, this is your call, be- 
cause you’re the one on the ground, 
not me. But it’s very high-risk.” The 
crew had little reason to trust Jabin, 
who had tormented them for years, 
but their other options were worse: 
they believed that the investors would 
sooner kill them than free them for 
so little money. Finally, the crew voted 
unanimously to participate in Jabin’s 
plan. 

Edwards had found that Somali 
negotiators appreciated an appearance 
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of formality, and he had a template for 
a provisional agreement. He had also 
learned that many pirates did not 
accept payment in installments — he 
would have to send the entire sum up 
front and hope that Jabin kept his word. 
He typed in the details and e-mailed 
the document to Jabin, who signed it, 
scanned it, and e-mailed it back. (One 
of the accomplices appended a hand- 
written note: “We signed this agree- 
ment and we’ll do it as it is.”) Jabin 
provided three Somali account num- 
bers. Edwards wired the two hundred 
thousand dollars to the accounts and 
then flew from London to Nairobi, 
where he and Steed began to arrange 
the handover. 

Steed knew officials in Galmudug, 
the region where Cammaara was sit- 
uated. He called the region’s leader, a 
former warlord, and asked for his help. 
The leader told one of his ministers to 
meet the hostages and protect them 
once they were out of Cammaara. In 
exchange. Steed wired the minister eleven 
thousand dollars. The minister then 
called Jabin, and they agreed on a drop 
point in a valley outside the village. 
The handover of the crew was set for 
the night of May 10th. 

J abin had stopped working as a guard 
and was spending most of his time 
m Galkayo. As May 10th approached, 
he visited Cammaara more frequently. 
He usually arrived at night, when the 



guards and Kumar were likely to be 
chewing khat and relaxing. Jabin 
chewed with them, and, in the dark- 
ness, he furtively handed supplies to 
Kumar. The rest of the time, Jabin com- 
municated with Kumar and Aliabadi 
by phone. 

The guards would need to be inca- 
pacitated on the night of the escape. 
Jabin told Kumar to catch some poi- 
sonous frogs, chop them up, and mix 
them into the guards’ food. Kumar 
immediately rejected this idea. (“That 
fucker was a cannibal,” he said. “We 
have minds.”) Then Jabin smuggled in 
a small pair of metal-cutters. Aliabadi 
tried to cut a hole in the sheet-metal 
fence, but quickly gave up — it was far 
too loud. Next, Jabin suggested dig- 
ging a tunnel. One night, the crewmen 
worked away at the dirt floor of their 
sleeping room with silverware, but they 
made little progress and refilled the 
hole before morning. 

The last option was a casement 
window in their room, at shoulder 
height. It faced the back of the build- 
ing, not the fenced-in courtyard. If 
they could get through the window, 
they would be outside the compound. 
For months, the sash had been nailed 
shut. But, just weeks earlier, the crew- 
men had asked for more fresh air, and 
the guards had removed the nails, 
allowing them to open the sash. The 
window frame was about a foot wide, 
and the guards assumed that it was 



too small to escape from. A few nights 
before May 10th, Aliabadi pulled the 
sash to the breaking point. The bulk- 
iest of the sailors stood on a suitcase 
and pulled himself through the win- 
dow as far as his waist. It appeared that, 
given enough time, he would be able 
to wriggle out. 

On May 10th, the minister and his 
armed convoy arrived at the drop point. 
Steed had a U.N. turboprop plane, in 
Nairobi, fuelled and put on standby. 

Earlier, Jabin had brought a paper 
bag to Kumar. Inside were foil pack- 
ets containing several dozen sleeping 
pills. On the night of the tenth, Kumar, 
using a small piece of wood, crushed 
a few pills inside a glass and then 
poured in water, making a paste, which 
he mixed into the guards’ tea and curry. 
He tasted the food, and, finding it not 
too bitter, crushed some more pills 
and mixed those in. He sat up late 
with the guards, chewing khat and 
waiting for them to fall asleep. They 
didn’t — the khat counteracted the pflls. 
The next night, Kumar mixed in even 
more piUs. Again, nothing happened. 
The night after that, Kumar mixed in 
all the piUs he had left. Sampling the 
curry, he found it inedible. If the guards 
ate it, they would figure out that he’d 
tried to drug them. He spilled the food 
near the cook Are and apologized to 
the guards, telling them he’d knocked 
over the pot. 

After waiting at the drop point for 
six nights in a row, the minister called 
Steed and said that he was going home. 
Edwards flew back to London. Jabin 
would not answer phone calls from ei- 
ther man. “We were pretty convinced 
that we’d been stiffed,” Steed said. 

I n the first week of June, Jabin found 
out who was delivering khat from 
Galkayo to Cammaara and bribed him 
to divert that week’s shipment. The 
guard who was acting as Jabin’s accom- 
plice went to a pharmacist in town, 
bought a new package of sleeping pills, 
and slipped it to Kumar. On the after- 
noon of June 5th, Jabin called Aliabadi 
and told him to try again that night. 
Kumar put the piUs in the guards’ din- 
ner. This time, with no khat, most of 
them fell asleep. 

The crewmen had rehearsed their 
escape plan. They put on dark clothing 
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and went barefoot, hoping to leave a 
less conspicuous trail in the dirt. Ali- 
abadi and Kumar put their phones on 
vibrate. Whispering, they agreed that, 
if any of them were caught, all would 
surrender. 

At 3:30 A.M., Jabin called and told 
them to move. He said that he was 
waiting in a car outside the village. “Then 
we prepared our mind to make home,” 
Kumar said. 

Two guards were stUl awake in the 
courtyard. One of them,Jabin’s accom- 
plice, was distracting the other with a 
video on his cell phone. The crewmen 
tied back the window sash. The bulk- 
iest one pulled himself up to the case- 
ment, stuck out his head, looked around, 
and then squeezed his torso through. 
The others took hold of his legs and 
lowered him down, hands first. Within 
a few minutes, all eleven men were out- 
side, on a near-moonless night. 

They army-crawled past the nearby 
houses. Once they were clear of the 
village, they stood up and jogged until 
they were out of earshot. Kumar called 
Jabin, who instructed him to lead the 
men toward a radio tower in the dis- 
tance. They walked in spread-out sin- 
gle file. When they needed to rest, they 
crouched together, trying to look like 
silhouettes of rocks and bushes. 

At the tower, they found a Land 
Cruiser. Jabin was not in it, but the 
driver said that Jabin had sent him. He 
drove for a few miles and then kicked 
the men out of the car, handing Kumar 
a flashlight and pointing to a barely 
discernible track in the dirt. “Walk fifty 
metres and someone will meet you,” 
he said. They walked several hundred 
metres, then got anxious and called Jabin, 
insisting that he come meet them. 

“I’m in another city,” Jabin admit- 
ted. “But don’t worry. Keep walking.” 

In their haste, Kumar and Aliabadi 
hadn’t called Steed or Edwards to tell 
them that the escape was on. Now Ali- 
abadi called Edwards, who was asleep 
in England. “We are in a very bad po- 
sition,” Aliabadi said. “If the sun rises 
and we don’t go out from here, they 
will catch us.” 

Kumar called Steed, asleep in Nai- 
robi. Steed called the minister in Gal- 
mudug, and he called a local militia 
commander. The commander roused 
his men, and they drove in a convoy to 



the valley to look for the crew. On the 
phone, the commander told Kumar to 
climb a tree and shine his flashlight. 
When the commander saw it, he fired 
a round; the crewmen saw the muzzle 
flash and walked toward it. 

Near dawn, the crewmen, their feet 
bloodied from thorn bushes and rocks, 
met the convoy. They got in the 
S.U.V.s and drove all morning until 
they reached a clearing. The minis- 
ter was there. “We’re sorry about 
what happened to you,” he told the 
crew. “There’s no more trouble for 
you.” But an argument broke out: the 
militia commander demanded fifty 
thousand dollars for his services. The 
crewmen were terrified that they’d be 
brought back to Cammaara. After 
four hours of haggling, the minister 
called Steed, who agreed to wire the 
commander a few thousand dollars. 
At last the minister’s convoy drove 
the crew to Galkayo. 

In a hotel that night, Kumar and 
Islam were too excited to sleep. They 
stayed up all night, making plans to 
visit each other’s home towns in India 
and Bangladesh. The next morning — 
June 7, 2014 — the minister and his 
convoy brought the crewmen to the 
airstrip in Galkayo. Steed met them 
there. As the plane left Somali airspace, 
the pilot announced, “We’re safely in 
Kenya.” Some of the crewmen began 
crying. As Steed recounted this mo- 
ment to me, tears came to his eyes, too. 
“I’ve done aU sorts of shitty things as 
a soldier over the years,” he said. “But 
this was by far the best thing.” 

B y the time the crew of the Albedo 
escaped, Somali piracy was no lon- 
ger an epidemic. Thanks to naval pa- 
trols, criminal prosecutions in various 
countries, and security measures such 
as sailing with armed guards, no ves- 
sels were hijacked by Somali gangs 
between 2012 and earlier this year. (In 
March, two Iranian fishing trawlers 
were hijacked in Somali waters.) When 
Steed started the Hostage Support 
Program, there were more than seven 
hundred seamen in captivity in So- 
malia. Now there are seventy-four: the 
crews of the two Iranian trawlers and 
the crew of the Naham 3. Almost thir- 
teen hundred hijackers, all Somali, are 
in jails and prisons around the world. 



but only two of those, a pirate-gang 
boss and his associate awaiting trial 
in Belgium, are considered important, 
according to Alan Cole, of the 
U.N.O.D.C. Of the rest, he says, “You 
can bet that none of them were going 
to make more than a couple of hun- 
dred bucks out of it.” 

When Shahriar Aliabadi returned 
to Tehran, Omid Khosrojerdi, the 
owner of the Albedo, met him at the 
airport. Aliabadi, in front of his fam- 
ily, berated Khosrojerdi for abandon- 
ing him and the crew. Khosrojerdi left 
in shame. Majestic Enrich is no lon- 
ger in business. (Khosrojerdi did not 
respond to requests for comment.) 

Jawaid Khan does not want to re- 
turn to sea, but he feels that he has no 
choice. During his captivity, he and 
his wife lost all their money, and he 
is not qualified for any other work. 
When he got back to Karachi, Shah- 
naz Khan told me, he continued to 
sleep on the floor. “He was disturbed, 
mentally,” she said. She wanted him 
to seek counselling, but he wouldn’t 
consider it. After his release but be- 
fore the escape, a charity organiza- 
tion asked Khan to help raise aware- 
ness about the Albedo, but he didn’t. 
Khan admitted to me that he has never 
got in touch with any of the men who 
escaped. 

In late 2014, Ali Jabin was shot to 
death in Mogadishu. It remains un- 
clear whether the Albedo investors had 
him murdered. 

When I visited the Kumars in Jawali, 
their home town, in northern India, 
Aman took me to see some of the local 
shrines where his parents had prayed 
for his release. There are more than 
two hundred of them. He intends to 
visit each one and offer his thanks. 
One day, as we drove from one of the 
shrines back to his family’s farm, he 
admitted that he stiU misses khat. Ali- 
abadi called his cell phone. “Hello, 
boss!” Kumar said. 

Kumar plugged an MP3 player into 
the car stereo and put on Celine Dion’s 
“I’m Alive.” He began singing along: 
“I’ll be the one standing by through 
good and through trying times. And 
it’s only begun, I can’t wait for the rest 
of my life.” 

He looked out the window and smiled. 

“I’m alive,” he sang. ♦ 
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T he red-haired homeless lady was 
arrested after she fell in the 
street and a taxi almost ran over 
her. Just before her mad dash 
into traffic (who could account for her 
actions?), shed accused a black dog on 
a leash of being the Devil, an assertion 
that had been strenuously objected to 
by the dog’s owner. The dog’s name 
was Major Maybe, and his story was 
better known in our neighborhood than 
the red-haired lady’s. The breeder had 
named the dog Major, and the family 
that adopted him — our next-door 
neighbors, the Leavells — tried to call 
him something similar in order to avoid 
confusing him. They’d tried Mark and 
Mason, but the dog would not respond 
to any name beginning with “M” until 
the family’s four-year-old daughter, 
who talked to her dolls a lot — telling 
them that maybe they would go to Bar- 
neys and maybe they would go to the 
park and maybe they would get a cookie 
if they were good. ... As you must have 
guessed, little Corey Leavell came up 
with the only new name the dog would 
accept. Later, it was thought funny to 
call him Major Maybe. 

My roommate during this time was 
an acting student named Eagle Soars. 
His father, who was English, had mar- 
ried an American, who claimed that 
her great-grandmother had had Indian 
blood. Eagle Soars had been Eddie in 
school, but his birth certificate really 
did give his first and middle names as 
Eagle Soars (his last name, which he 
later dropped, was Stevens), and by the 
time he was twenty it had occurred to 
him that the name might be useful if he 
intended to act. He made extra money 
by giving Major Maybe his 4 P.M. walk 
over to Tenth Avenue, then across ei- 
ther Twenty-first or Twenty-second 
Street, down Eighth Avenue, and back 
along Twentieth to home. 

In those days, Chelsea was more of 
a mom-and-pop neighborhood. No art 
galleries, just a few sex clubs way west. 
There was a nice florist called Howe. I 
sometimes bought a single flower to 
take back to the apartment and add to 
my little altar on the far-left side of the 
deep windows that overlooked the back 
yard, which already included a picture 
of my mother and father on their wed- 
ding day, in a little heart-shaped frame; 
a photograph of my sister lying on a fur 



mg, looking dazed, the day they brought 
her back from the hospital; a badly faded 
snapshot of my first pet, Doris the cat; 
inside a Plexiglas box, the dried-up wrist 
corsage I’d worn to my senior prom; 
and one of my wisdom teeth, which 
dangled from a chain around the case- 
ment-window handle. I had grouped 
these things together in solidarity with 
Eagle Soars, whose own display, on the 
right-hand side of the windowsill, fea- 
tured a double photo frame holding 
both his high-school graduation pic- 
ture and a snapshot of the boy he had 
a crush on in high school, with a big 
bandage across his face after reconstmc- 
tive surgery on his nose (bicycle acci- 
dent); a pencil sharpener with a tum- 
skirted hippopotamus in second posi- 
tion; a teaspoon stolen from the Plaza; 
and a framed eviction notice from his 
previous landlord in Columbus, Ohio. 
It was an ongoing joke that whenever 
I had a new flower he’d move it to the 
right in the middle of the night, and 
when he was out walking Major Maybe 
I’d put it back on my side. We split the 
weekly wine bill, because neither of us 
drank more than the other. He was more 
interested in weed, and I was interested 
in not getting fat. StUl, we went through 
a gallon a week of an Italian white that 
the wine seller always said he wouldn’t 
have access to for long (though noth- 
ing would have made us spend our 
money on a whole case of wine). I was 
working part time as a waitress, and my 
mother sent a check every month to 
cover half my rent. 

On the day of the incident with the 
dog and the red-haired lady. Soars and 
I were out on the little chairs that sat 
inside the iron fence in front of the 
brownstone, where a large pink potted 
hibiscus set out by the guy in the base- 
ment apartment added a huge amount 
of atmosphere. Also, he’d put circular 
cushions on the chairs, which made 
them so much easier to sit on. He was 
a psychologist who specialized in ad- 
olescents. They’d arrive and depart with 
deep scowls, throwing down cigarettes 
and crushing them, rarely making eye 
contact with us. The psychologist had 
told us that it was better not to greet 
his clients, because there was hardly 
anything we could say to them that 
would be correct. We accepted this and 
ignored their acne eruptions and fanned 



away their cigarette smoke and basi- 
cally looked right through them, un- 
less they seemed so desperate to be 
friendly that we said the word “hello.” 
Once, an ambulance came to get one 
of the clients from the basement, who, 
we later found out (in spite of doc- 
tor-patient confidentiality), had been 
bleeding and had stuffed washcloths 
in his pants to come to his weekly ap- 
pointment. The basement was called 
the “garden apartment.”When the wis- 
teria was in bloom, the psychologist 
took back his little chairs and added 
them to others in the yard behind the 
house and had a real champagne party, 
to which we were always invited. If he 
ever sat in the chairs when they were 
out front, we never saw it. Then again, 
we were in them a lot, and he was a 
pleasant, polite man, so maybe he didn’t 
have much of a chance. 

We were doing acting exercises. Soars 
read his lines, and at some point it was 
my job to interject something distract- 
ing, or to go into a fake coughing spasm, 
or even to say something hostile, such 
as “You miserable faggot, you’re no Ed- 
ward, let alone Lear!”The thought was 
that anything could happen during a 
performance, and the actor had to 
squelch his real-life reaction and keep 
going without faltering. Soars had only 
one copy of the script, since it cost money 
to xerox, so we sat close together. I tried 
to act, too, to the extent that I didn’t 
want him to be able to anticipate one 
of my sneezes or outbursts, which I’d 
learned he could sense by the way my 
breathing altered slightly when I was 
about to speak, or by my moving even 
the tiniest bit, or by the almost inaudi- 
ble sound my lips made when parting. 
My job was to zing him without warn- 
ing. One time I actually threw myself 
off my chair and writhed like someone 
having a seizure. I’d deliberately worn 
long sleeves and jeans, so the damage 
was minor, but a delivery person wheel- 
ing seltzer bottles into the brownstone 
next door stopped and ran to my assis- 
tance, and it was more than a little em- 
barrassing when we had to explain. 

I ’m so sentimental. I can hardly be- 
lieve there was ever such a time. 
(I’m a doctor now, with a medical group 
in Portland, Maine; Soars is the di- 
vorced father of twins and an avid 
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white-water rafter, who leads trips for 
a tour company out West, writes arti- 
cles about the outdoors, and teaches at 
a community college.) 

Here’s an obvious thing that I didn’t 
think about until recently: Soars and 
I weren’t just well suited to living 
together. We were so simpatico we 
morphed into an old married couple, 
in speeded-up time. For years, we were 
playacting the daily routines of mar- 
riage, with my sudden, sometimes in- 
sane eruptions of temper, our long- 
standing joke about moving each 
other’s tchotchkes, our constantly re- 
peated lines (though his, ideally, came 
from Shakespeare). 

While Soars was still in New York, 
he decided that, except for the big cmsh 
he’d had on his high-school friend, he 



wasn’t gay. He stopped dating men and 
began to hang out with me and my 
girlfriends, and then he began dating 
one of them, whose heart he later broke, 
but that’s another story; even if he was 
hi, he chose to marry women. 

Anyway, as Soars and I were re- 
hearsing that day, the red-haired lady 
stood up from where she’d been sit- 
ting on the sidewalk and cursed our 
dog friend, screaming, “Lucifer the 
Devil! Lu-u-u-u-u-u-ucifer!”and then 
rushing poor, scared Major Maybe, 
who’d just lifted a leg to pee against 
his favorite tree and was humiliated 
when he had to drop it midstream. She 
stretched out her arms, meaning per- 
haps to topple Mr. Leavell, who sim- 
ply turned sideways and let the wild 
tornado pass. (Major Maybe, a peace- 



ful fellow, had flattened himself on the 
ground.) And so she did, twirling cra- 
zily from her little bare feet up her 
thick legs, her long, stained skirt tan- 
gling in a way that tripped her, so that 
when she continued her trajectory 
between parked cars, into Twentieth 
Street, howling that once the Devil 
had appeared there could be no re- 
demption, the fabric coiled around her 
like cotton candy, and she was flung 
forward, as if someone really had not 
enjoyed the treat. A cab screeched to 
a halt, and the driver jumped out and 
bent over her like a referee giving the 
count, his Anger scolding; woman 
down . . . until up she sprang, wrap- 
ping her arms around him and trying 
to squeeze him to death, as a passing 
seminarian and Mr. Leavell (who was 
in his flfties) converged and tried to 
pull her off. Major Maybe was so 
mortified that his jaw went flaccid, his 
leash having been tossed over one of 
the pointy spikes of the iron gate that 
enclosed the little cement area in front 
of his home. The leash was too short 
for him to lie down without being 
strangled, so he had to sit and watch 
the spectacle. He’d had an invigorat- 
ing walk, lifted his leg for a few pees, 
and experienced some excellent sniffs, 
and now this: an explosion from a street 
person sent our way by Fidel Castro, 
who’d released Cubans from mental 
hospitals and put them on ships and 
sent them here to mingle with our own 
crazy people. On good days, the red- 
haired lady sang hymns in Spanish, in 
a beautiful, clear soprano. She felt the 
breeze blow through her hair. She ate 
her saltines and did nothing to any- 
one. On bad days . . . well. 

Where were the police? Where were 
the police? This was a time before cell 
phones. When the police arrived, they 
handled the red-haired lady roughly, 
so much so that the seminarian took 
issue. (It did no good.) Her wrists were 
cuffed and a policeman dunked her 
head into the police car like a basket- 
ball player sinking a one-handed shot. 
Easy. Nothing to it. Fast resumption 
of the game. 

Our rehearsal was suspended. Mr. 
Leavell picked up the dog’s leash and 
marched up the steps into his house. 
Soars and I went upstairs and broke 
out the bottle of Italian white and sat 




“I don’t do spells. I’m a wizard at deciphering rap lyrics. 



in our director’s chairs for a while — 
they were cheap, and practically the 
only furniture we had. I didn’t worry 
about Soars stealing my flower to his 
side. It was a ruhrum lily that day, 
dropping its pollen onto the floor be- 
neath the window, a giant’s yellow 
dandruff. Outside, the wisteria vine 
was thick and green, curlicues and 
pointing pale-green shoots, like witch’s 
fingers, that would continue to quickly 
unfurl, though it was no longer in 
bloom. We took a walk. We discussed 
our futures. We wondered if we were 
going to fail, just simply fail: if he’d 
ever get a decent role, if I’d ever figure 
out what I wanted to do in life. We 
wondered if AIDS would sweep through 
the city, if the red-haired lady was 
sane enough to be scared at the po- 
lice station, how long Major Maybe 
would live. 

Soars reached for my hand. We never 
held hands, because, of course, we 
weren’t a couple. We laced our fingers, 
and I was astonished at how bony his 
hand felt. His palm was sweaty. Then 
we did what so many people do on 
someone else’s wedding day, or after 
someone else’s funeral, though in this 
case it was on the day that some street 
person got carted off to the police sta- 
tion. We went back to our apartment 
and fucked. We had a good time doing 
it, but the only thing that changed af- 
terward was that, for some reason, nei- 
ther of us continued to play the game 
of Steal the Flower. I soon stopped 
buying them. I used the money to buy 
other little luxuries, like mascara. Soars 
went on dating my friend. 

I met the man I married at a wed- 
ding I attended in Cape Neddick, 
Maine, that December (the brides- 
maids carried white rabbit-fur muffs), 
though it took us eight years to get 
around to marrying. First, I wasn’t sure 
about leaving New York City. Then I 
decided on medical school, but I wasn’t 
accepted at any school in New York, 
so the decision about leaving was made 
for me. 

If you were in New York in the eight- 
ies, you wonder now where everybody 
went, and then you remind yourself 
that quite a few of the people who made 
up the neighborhood owned their prop- 
erty and dug in their heels, and even- 



tually died. Some died of AIDS. Some 
moved to Brooklyn. Or to the West, 
or to Atlanta. After 9/11, quite a lot of 
young people made an exodus from 
New York City to Portland, Maine, 
where the big waterfront buildings were 
already being turned into artists’ stu- 
dios and condos with ground-floor 
boutiques. Cool Portland, with its sum- 
mertime tourists boarding boats and 
hoping to see seals as they cruise out 
to one of the islands. Back on land, the 
time-warp hippies cross paths with 
people who live in brownstones and 
don’t have to think about money. There’s 
street art, and folding chairs are set up 
in music clubs. Used-book stores are 
still in business. If you’re a certain age, 
Portland more or less exists in ironic 
quotation marks (though, of course, no 
hipster would dare scratch them in 
the air). 

Recently, on Airbnb, I saw my old 
apartment. There was even a picture 
taken out the window, someone hav- 
ing puUed down enough of the wiste- 
ria vine to allow a view. A kitchen had 
been created out of part of the hallway 
and what used to be the coat closet. It 
looked as though the floor had been 
painted black, with an Oriental rug 
placed on it. The photographs were 
taken with a flsh-eye lens. It was a small 
apartment, under the pitch of the roof, 
so that you couldn’t even stand up in 
parts of the bedroom. But it’s aU de- 
ception, right? You understand that the 
picture shows more space than actu- 
ally exists. You faU for the vase of fresh 
flowers on the nightstand that in real 
life probably has the circumference of 
a pie pan. 

A whole vase of flowers in the pho- 
tograph. So lavish, its extravagance 
conveying more than a sense of ro- 
mance or the idea of a luxurious life 
inside a welcoming apartment. Flow- 
ers that would be whisked away after 
the shot, as the curtains were pulled 
together to block the daylight that 
would fade the rug. Close down the 
set, bring on the travellers, light it up 
again. 

Indelible, the yellow poUen on the 
floor. ♦ 
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THE CRITICS 

THE ART WORLD 

TELLING THE WHOLE TTORY 

Jacob Lawrences “The Migration Series.” 

BY PETER SCHJELDAHL 




n 1993, seven years before his death, 
at the age of eighty- two, Jacob Law- 
rence recast the title and most of the 
captions of a stunning suite of sixty 
small paintings that he had made in 
1941. The pictures, in milk-based ca- 
sein tempera on hardboard, detailed 
the exodus that began during the First 
World War of African-Americans from 
the rural South to the urban North. The 
original title, “The Migration of the 
Negro,” became “The Migration Se- 
ries.” The prolix captions were con- 
densed and clarified, with only five of 
them left unedited, including the last, 
a swelling coda to the sequence’s rhyth- 
mic montage: “And the migrants kept 
coming.” Art historians quaU at alter- 
ations of canonical works, even by their 
creators. But Lawrence wasn’t working 
for art history, even if he was making 
it. He wanted to change the world. A 
profoundly moving show of all sixty 
paintings in “The Migration Series” at 
the Museum of Modern Art — the in- 
stallation, by the curator Leah Dicker- 
man, includes contemporaneous works 
by other artists, photographers, musi- 
cians, and writers — stirs reflection on 
the character and the relative success of 
that aim. The work’s originality calls for 
a term other than “history painting”: 
sociology painting, perhaps, which 
defines not only a bygone era but a 
deeply conditioned and persistent yet 
quaking ground of common cultural ex- 
perience and political consequence. The 
pictures remain the same. The eyes that 
behold them — ours — ^both do and don’t. 



Lawrence was working in a studio 
with neither heat nor running water in 
Harlem when he created “Migration” in 
a rush of inspiration, following months 
of painstaking research. He was just 
twenty-three. He was horn in 1917 in 
Atlantic City, and his parents soon sep- 
arated. In 1924, his mother left him and 
a younger brother and sister in foster 
care in Philadelphia, and went to seek 
work in Harlem, where they rejoined 
her, in 1930. Lawrence dropped out of 
school when he was sixteen, taking jobs 
at a laundry and a printing plant while, 
encouraged hy his mother, he immersed 
himself in art classes and visits to mu- 
seums. He studied at the Harlem Art 
Workshop, in the basement of the New 
York Public Library branch on West 
135th Street (now the Schomhurg Cen- 
ter for Research in Black Culture). A 
teacher there, the painter and muralist 
Charles Alston, became the first of 
several mentors who were struck by his 
talent and drive. Lawrence received a 
scholarship to the leftist American Art- 
ists School, on West Fourteenth Street, 
where his fellow-students included Ad 
Reinhardt and Elaine de Kooning. He 
developed a pictorial style, which he 
called “dynamic cubism,” of jagged com- 
positions in bold, flat colors. He be- 
friended and was influenced by writers 
including Richard Wright, Ralph EUi- 
son, and Langston Hughes and, to im- 
portant effect, by an assistant film cura- 
tor at MOMA, Jay Leyda, who specialized 
in the cinematic techniques of Sergei 
Eisenstein. 



After Lawrence’s first solo show, at 
the Harlem Y.M.C.A., in 1938, he was 
accepted into the Eederal Arts Project 
of the Works Progress Administration. 
Too young for mural commissions, Law- 
rence was enrolled as an easel painter, 
earning a monthly paycheck for peri- 
odic submissions of work. Easel paint- 
ings were limited in size, which chafed 
at Lawrence’s ambition to undertake 
epic themes, and led him to the expe- 
dient of painting in narrative series. He 
quickly produced biographical chroni- 
cles on Toussaint-Louverture, Harriet 
Tubman, and Erederick Douglass. Law- 
rence later said that the idea for “Mi- 
gration” came to him from his Harlem 
milieu: “People would speak of these 
things on the street.” A sense of partic- 
ular witness attends a view of a dingy 
interior, crowded with beds and luggage, 
that he laconically captioned in the re- 
vised series “Housing was a serious prob- 
lem,” as well as a picture of pallbearers 
and a coffin with the 1993 caption “The 
migrants, having moved suddenly into 
a crowded and unhealthy environment, 
soon contracted tuberculosis. The death 
rate rose.” Lawrence’s reportorial voice 
substantiated, as his painting made ele- 
giac, the testimony of people to whom 
he gave ear. 

Fortune reproduced, in color, twenty- 
six of the “Migration” panels. (It was 
typical of the deluxe journal of Amer- 
ican capitalism to spotlight socially and 
culturally liberal trends.) In 1941, a 
show of the complete series at the pres- 
tigious Downtown Gallery, then on 
East Fifty-first Street, was the first for 
a black artist in a New York commer- 
cial gallery. The Phillips Collection, in 
Washington, D.C., bought the odd- 
numbered panels, and MOMA took the 
rest — a Solomonic division as misbe- 
gotten as would be, say, bisecting the 
“Mona Lisa.” The special quality of 
each picture resides largely in its role 
within the intricately orchestrated en- 
semble, which Lawrence created as a 
single work, with aid from his future 
wife, the artist Gwendolyn Knight. Hav- 
ing drawn the designs, he laid each 
color to each painting at the same time. 
His use of casein, which was favored 
by illustrators before the introduction 
of acrylic mediums, sagely assured the 
work’s suitability for reproduction. 

The census of 1910 found ninety-two 
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Lawrence, in New York in 1 947, with his wife, the painter Gwendolyn Knight, who assisted him with the series. 
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thousand African-Americans in New 
York and forty-two thousand in Chi- 
cago. By 1940, those numbers had quin- 
tupled. Detroit’s black population grew 
by a factor of twenty-four. “Migration” 
tells the story with crisply objective, 
even deadpan economy — it is stronger 
for its reticence, as in the representa- 
tion of a lynching with only a noose 
dangling from a bare branch against a 
softly blue sky. Lawrence adduced rea- 
sons for the surge besides the rankling 
oppressions of Jim Crow: an acute in- 
dustrial labor shortage in the North; 
the devastation of Southern agriculture 
by floods and the boU weevil; and urg- 
ings in the black press, which broad- 
cast prospects of better (though still 
meagre) living conditions and educa- 
tional opportunities, and the freedom 
to vote. An essay in the show’s cata- 
logue notes that the migration is seen 
as “the first leaderless liberation move- 
ment in African-American history. ’’But 
it was hardly unshadowed. 

Lawrence confronted difflcult tmths, 
such as the fact that Northern busi- 
nesses often recruited blacks as strike 
breakers. The resentment of white work- 
ers returning from service in the First 
World War partly explains a rash of 
deadly race riots and house burnings in 
what came to be called the Red Sum- 
mer of 1919. (One panel lends tragic 
irony to the grimness of bombings and 
arson fires by picturing them rather 
prettily, in a manner of Futurism-styled 
abstraction.) Discrimination took differ- 
ent forms in the North, but it was im- 
placable and not limited to whites. “Af- 
rican Americans, long-time residents 
of northern cities, met the migrants 
with aloofness and disdain,” the revised 
caption for a painting of a fancily 
dressed, imperious black couple reads. 
Meanwhile, in the South, authorities 
who were desperate to retain field hands 
jailed Northern labor agents, and some- 
times arrested migrants en masse, if 
only to make them miss their trains. 
Men predominated in the early migra- 
tion, bringing their families later. Fe- 
male workers and black professionals 
arrived last. 

Music pervades the MOMA show, 
with recordings by Louis Armstrong, 
Duke Ellington, Paul Robeson, Ma- 
halia Jackson, Bessie Smith, Josh White, 
and Huddie (Lead Belly) Ledbetter, 



among others. On video-projected film, 
Billie Holiday calmly delivers the in- 
delibly shocking “Strange Fruit,” and 
Marian Anderson sings “My Country, 
’Tis of Thee” in a contralto of friction- 
less purity and unfathomable depth, 
before an audience of seventy-five thou- 
sand at the Lincoln Memorial. Affect- 
ing in other ways are iconic photographs, 
by the likes of Dorothea Lange and 
Helen Levitt, of the Depression-era 
South and Northern street scenes. Vi- 
trines display important books of fic- 
tion, poetry, journalism, and sociology. 
If much of the material and the themes 
is familiar, their cumulative force is not. 
Tough-minded in selection and elo- 
quent throughout, this show rivets and 
overwhelms. 

Two impressions stand out. One is 
the terrifying obstinacy of racial injus- 
tice on the eve of the Second World War. 
The other is the moral grit that was 
needed to overcome it. In context, “Mi- 
gration” appears as a hinge of the na- 
tional consciousness: inward to the un- 
told history of African-Americans and 
outward to the enlightenment of the 
wide world. It would not have worked 
were it not superb art, but it is. Melding 
modernist form and topical content, the 
series is both decorative and illustrative, 
and equally efficient in those fundamen- 
tal, often opposed functions of painting. 
Its arrangement propels attention; leit- 
motifs of train-station platforms and 
throngs of migrants time the beat of vi- 
olent and tranquil images. Partial dis- 
play fragments the suite, (moma and the 
Phillips really must confer on which of 
them, perhaps in alternation, might keep 
the whole on constant view.) As with 
much world- changing art, you can feel 
that “Migration” is the invention less of 
an individual artist than of the artist serv- 
ing as an instrument of invisible, urgent 
powers. But Lawrence continued to make 
excellent paintings and prints to the end 
of his life. (From 1971, he and Knight 
lived in Seattle, where he was a profes- 
sor of art at the University of Washing- 
ton.) He would be remembered, along 
with his brilliant contemporary Romare 
Bearden, as a gifted painter of African- 
American experience even if he had not 
been the right young man in the right 
place at the right moment to channel, 
for all time, the lightning of an epochal 
circumstance. ♦ 
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A CRITIC AT LARGE 

THE RULE OF HIJTORY 

Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, and the hold of time. 

BY JILL LEPORE 




T he reign of King John was in all 
ways unlikely and, in most, dread- 
ful. He was born in 1166 or 1167, 
the youngest of Henry II’s five 
sons, his ascension to the throne being, 
by the fingers on one hand, so implausi- 
ble that he was not named after a king 
and, as a matter of history, suffers both 
the indignity of the possibility that he 
may have been named after his sister Joan 
and the certain fate of having proved so 
unredeemable a ruler that no king of En- 
gland has ever taken his name. He was 
spiteful and he was weak, although, 
frankly, so were the medieval historians 
who chronicled his reign, which can make 
it hard to know quite how horrible it re- 



ally was. In any case, the worst king of 
England is best remembered for an act 
of capitulation: in 1215, he pledged to 
his barons that he would obey “the law 
of the land” when he affixed his seal to a 
charter that came to be called Magna 
Carta. He then promptly asked the Pope 
to nullify the agreement; the Pope obfiged. 
The King died not long afterward, of 
dysentery. “Hell itself is made fouler by 
the presence of John,” it was said. This 
year, Magna Carta is eight hundred years 
old, and King John is seven hundred and 
ninety-nine years dead. Pew men have 
been less mourned, few legal documents 
more adored. 

Magna Carta has been taken as foun- 



dational to the rule of law, chiefly be- 
cause in it King John promised that he 
would stop throwing people into dun- 
geons whenever he wished, a provision 
that lies behind what is now known as 
due process of law and is understood 
not as a promise made by a king but as 
a right possessed by the people. Due 
process is a bulwark against injustice, 
but it wasn’t put in place in 1215; it is 
a wall built stone by stone, defended, 
and attacked, year after year. Much of 
the rest of Magna Carta, weathered by 
time and for centuries forgotten, has 
long since cmmbled, an abandoned cas- 
tle, a romantic ruin. 

Magna Carta is written in Latin. The 
King and the barons spoke French. “Par 
les denz Dieu! ” the King liked to swear, 
invoking the teeth of God. The peas- 
ants, who were illiterate, spoke English. 
Most of the charter concerns feudal 
financial arrangements (socage, burgage, 
and scutage), obsolete measures and de- 
scriptions of land and of husbandry 
(wapentakes and wainages), and obscure 
instruments for the seizure and inher- 
itance of estates (disseisin and mort 
d’ancestor). “Men who live outside the 
forest are not henceforth to come be- 
fore our justices of the forest through 
the common summonses, unless they 
are in a plea,” one article begins. 

Magna Carta’s importance has often 
been overstated, and its meaning dis- 
torted. “The significance of King John’s 
promise has been anything but con- 
stant,”U.S. Supreme Court Justice John 
Paul Stevens aptly wrote, in 1992. It 
also has a very different legacy in the 
United States than it does in the United 
Kingdom, where only four of its origi- 
nal sixty-some provisions are still on the 
books. In 2012, three New Hampshire 
Republicans introduced into the state 
legislature a bill that required that “all 
members of the general court propos- 
ing bills and resolutions addressing in- 
dividual rights or liberties shall include 
a direct quote from the Magna Carta 
which sets forth the article from which 
the individual right or liberty is derived.” 
For American originalists, in particular, 
Magna Carta has a special lastingness. 
“It is with us every day,”Justice Antonin 
Scalia said in a speech at a Federalist 
Society gathering last fall. 

Much has been written of the rule 
of law, less of the rule of history. Magna 
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Carta, an agreement between the King 
and his barons, was also meant to bind 
the past to the present, though perhaps 
not in quite the way it’s turned out. That’s 
how history always turns out: not the 
way it was meant to. In preparation for 
its anniversary, Magna Carta acquired a 
Twitter username: @MagnaCarta800th. 
There are Magna Carta exhibits at the 
British Library, in London, at the Na- 
tional Archives, in Washington, and at 
other museums, too, where medieval 
manuscript Magna Cartas written in 
Latin are displayed behind thick glass, 
like tropical fish or crown jewels. There 
is also, of course, swag. Much of it makes 
a fetish of ink and parchment, the writ- 
ten word as relic. The gift shop at the 
British Library is selling Magna Carta 
T-shirts and tea towels, inkwells, quills, 
and King John pillows. The Library of 
Congress sells a Magna Carta mug; the 
National Archives Museum stocks a kids’ 
book called “The Magna Carta: Cor- 
nerstone of the Constitution.” Online, 
by God’s teeth, you can buy an “ORIG- 
INAL 1215 Magna Carta British Li- 
brary Baby Pacifier,”with the full Latin 
text, all thirty-five hundred or so words, 
on a silicone orthodontic nipple. 

T he reign of King John could not 
have been foreseen in 1169, when 
Henry II divided his lands among his 
surviving older sons: to Henry, his name- 
sake and heir, he gave England, Nor- 
mandy, and Anjou; to Richard, Aqui- 
taine; to Geoffrey, Brittany. To his 
youngest son, he gave only a name: Lack- 
land. In a new biography, “King John 
and the Road to Magna Carta” (Basic), 
Stephen Church suggests that the King 
might have been preparing his young- 
est son for the life of a scholar. In 1179, 
he placed him under the tutelage of 
Ranulf de Glanville, who wrote or over- 
saw one of the first commentaries on 
English law, “Treatise on the Laws and 
Customs of the Realm of England.” 
“English laws are unwritten,” the 
treatise explained, and it is “utterly im- 
possible for the laws and rules of the 
realm to be reduced to writing.” All the 
same, Glanville argued, custom and 
precedent together constitute a knowable 
common law, a delicate handling of what, 
during the reign of Henry II, had be- 
come a vexing question: Can a law be a 
law if it’s not written down? Glanville ’s 



answer was yes, but that led to another 
question: If the law isn’t written down, 
and even if it is, by what argument 
or force can a king be constrained to 
obey it? 

Meanwhile, the sons of Henry II 
were toppled, one by one. John’s brother 
Henry, the so-caUed Young King, died 
in 1 1 83. John became a knight and went 
on an expedition in Ireland. Some of his 
troops deserted him. He acquired a new 
name : John Softsword. After his brother 




Geoffrey died, in 1186, John allied with 
Richard against their father. In 1189, 
John married his cousin Isabella of 
Gloucester. (When she had no children, 
he had their marriage ended, locked her 
in his castle, and then sold her.) Upon 
the death of Henry II, Richard, the 
lionhearted, became king, went on cm- 
sade, and was thrown into prison in Ger- 
many on his way home, whereupon John, 
allying with Philip Augustus of France, 
attempted a rebellion against him, but 
Richard both fended it off and forgave 
him. “He is a mere boy,” he said. (John 
was almost thirty.) And lo, in 1199, after 
Richard’s death by crossbow, John, no 
longer lacking in land or soft of sword, 
was crowned king of England. 

Many times he went to battle. He 
lost more castles than he gained. He lost 
Anjou, and much of Aquitaine. He lost 
Normandy. In 1200, he married another 
Isabella, who may have been eight or 
nine; he referred to her as a “thing.” 
He also had a passel of illegitimate chil- 
dren, and allegedly tried to rape the 
daughter of one of his barons (the first 
was common, the second not), although, 
as Church reminds readers, not aU re- 
ports about John ought to be believed, 
since nearly all the historians who chron- 
icled his reign hated him. Bearing that 
in mind, he is nevertheless known to 
have levied steep taxes, higher than any 
king ever had before, and to have car- 
ried so much coin outside his realm and 



then kept so much coin in his castle trea- 
suries that it was difficult for anyone to 
pay him with money. When his noble- 
men fell into his debt, he took their sons 
hostage. He had a noblewoman and her 
son starved to death in a dungeon. It is 
said that he had one of his clerks crushed 
to death, on suspicion of disloyalty. He 
opposed the election of the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. For this, he was 
eventually excommunicated by the Pope. 
He began planning to retake Normandy 
only to face a rebellion in Wales and in- 
vasion from France. CannUy, he surren- 
dered England and Ireland to the Pope, 
by way of regaining his favor, and then 
pledged to go on cmsade, for the same 
reason. In May of 1215, barons rebel- 
ling against the King’s tyrannical rule 
captured London. That spring, he agreed 
to meet with them to negotiate a peace. 
They met at Runnymede, a meadow by 
the Thames. 

The barons presented the King with 
a number of demands, the Articles of 
the Barons, which included, as Article 29, 
this provision: “The body of a free man 
is not to be arrested, or imprisoned, or 
disseised, or outlawed, or exiled, or in 
any way ruined, nor is the king to go 
against him or send forcibly against him, 
except by judgment of his peers or by 
the law of the land. ’’John’s reply: “Why 
do not the barons, with these unjust 
exactions, ask my kingdom?” But in 
June, 1215, the King, his royal back 
against the wall, affixed his beeswax seal 
to a treaty, or charter, written by his 
scribes in iron-gaU ink on a single sheet 
of parchment. Under the terms of the 
charter, the King, his plural self, granted 
“to all the free men of our kingdom, for 
us and our heirs in perpetuity” certain 
“written liberties, to be had and held by 
them and their heirs by us and our heirs.” 
(Essentially, a “free man” was a noble- 
man.) One of those liberties is the one 
that had been demanded by the barons 
in Article 29: “No free man is to be ar- 
rested, or imprisoned . . . save by the 
lawful judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land.” 

M agna Carta is very old, but even 
when it was written it was not 
especially new. Kings have insisted on 
their right to rule, in writing, at least 
since the sixth century B.C., as Nicholas 
Vincent points out in “Magna Carta: A 
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Very Short Introduction” (Oxford). Vin- 
cent, a professor of medieval history at 
the University of East Anglia, is also 
the editor of and chief contributor to a 
new collection of illustrated essays, 
“Magna Carta: The Foundation of Free- 
dom, 1215-2015” (Third Millennium). 
The practice of kings swearing corona- 
tion oaths in which they hound them- 
selves to the administration of justice 
began in 877, in France. Magna Carta 
borrows from many earlier agreements; 
most of its ideas, including many of 
its particular provisions, are centuries 
old, as David Carpenter, a professor 
of medieval history at King’s College, 
Fondon, explains in “Magna Carta” 
(Penguin Classics), an invaluable new 
commentary that answers, but does not 
supplant, the remarkable and authori- 
tative commentary by J. C. Holt, who 
died last year. In eleventh-century Ger- 
many, for instance. King Conrad II 
promised his knights that he wouldn’t 
take their lands “save according to the 
constitution of our ancestors and the 
judgment of their peers.” In 1100, after 
his coronation, Henry I, the son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, issued a decree 
known as the Charter of Fiberties, in 
which he promised to “abolish all the 
evil customs by which the Kingdom of 
England has been unjustly oppressed,” 
a list of customs that appear, all over 
again, in Magna Carta. The Charter of 
Fiberties hardly stopped either Henry I 
or his successors from plundering the 
realm, butchering their enemies, subju- 
gating the Church, and flouting the 
laws. But it did chronicle complaints 
that made their way into the Articles 
of the Barons a century later. Mean- 
while, Henry II and his sons demanded 
that their subjects obey, and promised 
that they were protected by the law of 
the land, which, as Glanville had estab- 
lished, was unwritten. “We do not wish 
that you should be treated henceforth 
save by law and judgment, nor that 
anyone shall take anything from you by 
will,” King John proclaimed. As Car- 
penter writes, “Essentially, what hap- 
pened in 1215 was that the kingdom 
turned around and told the king to obey 
his own rules.” 

King John affixed his seal to the char- 
ter in June, 1215. In fact, he affixed his 
seal to many charters (there is no orig- 
inal), so that they could be distributed 



and made known. But then, in July, he 
appealed to the Pope, asking him to 
annul it. In a papal bull issued in Au- 
gust, the Pope declared the charter “null, 
and void of all validity forever.” King 
John’s realm quickly descended into civil 
war. The King died in October, 1216. 
He was buried in Worcester, in part be- 
cause, as Church writes, “so much of his 
kingdom was in enemy hands.” Before 
his death, he had named his nine-year- 
old son, Henry, heir to the throne. In 
an attempt to end the war, the regent 
who ruled during Henry’s minority re- 
stored much of the charter issued at 
Runnymede, in the first of many revi- 
sions. In 1217, provisions having to do 
with the woods were separated into “the 
charters of the forests”; by 1225, what 
was left — nearly a third of the 1215 
charter had been cut or revised — had 
become known as Magna Carta. It 
granted liberties not to free men but to 
everyone, free and unfree. It also divided 
its provisions into chapters. It entered 
the statute books in 1297, and was first 
publicly proclaimed in English in 1300. 

“Did Magna Carta make a differ- 
ence?” Carpenter asks. Most people, 
apparently, knew about it. In 1300, even 
peasants complaining against the lord’s 
bailiff in Essex cited it. But did it work? 
There’s debate on this point, but Car- 
penter comes down mostly on the side 
of the charter’s inadequacy, unenforce- 
ability, and irrelevance. It was confirmed 
nearly fifty times, but only because it 



was hardly ever honored. An English 
translation, a rather bad one, was printed 
for the first time in 1534, by which 
time Magna Carta was little more than 
a curiosity. 

Then, strangely, in the seventeenth 
century Magna Carta became a rally- 
ing cry during a parliamentary struggle 
against arbitrary power, even though by 
then the various versions of the charter 
had become hopelessly muddled and its 
history obscured. Many colonial Amer- 
ican charters were influenced by Magna 
Carta, partly because citing it was a way 
to drum up settlers. Edward Coke, the 
person most responsible for reviving 
interest in Magna Carta in England, 
described it as his country’s “ancient 
constitution.” He was rumored to be 
writing a book about Magna Carta; 
Charles I forbade its publication. Even- 
tually, the House of Commons ordered 
the publication of Coke’s work. (That 
Oliver Cromwell supposedly called it 
“Magna Farta” might well be, under- 
standably, the single thing about Magna 
Carta that most Americans remember 
from their high-school history class. 
While we’re at it, he also called the Pe- 
tition of Right the “Petition of Shite.”) 
American lawyers see Magna Carta 
through Coke’s spectacles, as the legal 
scholar Roscoe Pound once pointed out. 
Nevertheless, Magna Carta’s signifi- 
cance during the founding of the Amer- 
ican colonies is almost always wildly 
overstated. As cherished and important 








as Magna Carta became, it didn’t cross 
the Atlantic in “the hip pocket of Cap- 
tain John Smith,” as the legal historian 
A. E. Dick Howard once put it. Claim- 
ing a French-speaking king’s short-lived 
promise to his noblemen as the foun- 
dation of English liberty and, later, of 
American democracy, took a lot of work. 

O n the 15th of this month, anno 1215, 
was Magna Charta sign’d by King 
John, for declaring and establishing En- 
glish Liberty” Benjamin Franklin wrote 
in “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” in 1749, 
on the page for June, urging his read- 
ers to remember it, and mark the day. 

Magna Carta was revived in seven- 
teenth-century England and celebrated 
in eighteenth-century America because 
of the specific authority it wielded as an 
artifact — the historical document as an 
instrument of political protest — ^but, as 
Vincent points out, “the fact that Magna 
Carta itself had undergone a series of 
transformations between 1215 and 1225 
was, to say the least, inconvenient to any 
argument that the constitution was of 
its nature unchanging and unalterable.” 
The myth that Magna Carta had es- 
sentially been written in stone was forged 
in the colonies. By the seventeen-sixties, 
colonists opposed to taxes levied hy Par- 
liament in the wake of the Seven Years’ 
War began citing Magna Carta as the 
authority for their argument, mainly be- 
cause it was more ancient than any ar- 



rangement between a particular colony 
and a particular king or a particular leg- 
islature. In 1766, when Franklin was 
brought to the House of Commons to 
explain the colonists’ refusal to pay the 
stamp tax, he was asked, “How then could 
the assembly of Pennsylvania assert, that 
laying a tax on them by the stamp-act 
was an infringement of their rights?” It 
was true, Franklin admitted, that there 
was nothing specifically to that effect in 
the colony’s charter. He cited, instead, 
their understanding of “the common 
rights of Englishmen, as declared by 
Magna Charta.” 

In 1770, when the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives sent instruc- 
tions to Franklin, acting as its envoy in 
Great Britain, he was told to advance 
the claim that taxes levied by Parliament 
“were designed to exclude us from the 
least Share in that Clause of Magna 
Charta, which has for many Centuries 
been the noblest Bulwark of the English 
Liberties, and which cannot be too often 
repeated. ‘No Freeman shall be taken, or 
imprisoned, or deprived of his Freehold 
or Liberties or free Customs, or be out- 
law’d or exiled or any otherwise destroyed 
nor will we pass upon him nor condemn 
him but by the Judgment of his Peers 
or the Law of the Land.’” The Sons of 
Liberty imagined themselves the heirs 
of the barons, despite the fact that the 
charter enshrines not liberties granted 
by the King to certain noblemen but 



liberties granted to all men by nature. 

In 1775, Massachusetts adopted a 
new seal, which pictured a man hold- 
ing a sword in one hand and Magna 
Carta in the other. In 1776, Thomas 
Paine argued that “the charter which 
secures this freedom in England, was 
formed, not in the senate, but in the 
field; and insisted on by the people, not 
granted by the crown.” In “Common 
Sense,” he urged Americans to write 
their own Magna Carta. 

Magna Carta’s unusual legacy in the 
United States is a matter of political 
history. But it also has to do with the 
difference between written and unwrit- 
ten laws, and between promises and 
rights. At the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Magna Carta was barely men- 
tioned, and only in passing. Invoked in 
a struggle against the King as a means 
of protesting his power as arbitrary, 
Magna Carta seemed irrelevant once 
independence had been declared: the 
United States had no king in need of 
restraining. Toward the end of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, when George 
Mason, of Virginia, raised the question 
of whether the new frame of govern- 
ment ought to include a declaration or 
a Bill of Rights, the idea was quickly 
squashed, as Carol Berkin recounts in 
her new short history, “The Bill of 
Rights: The Fight to Secure America’s 
Liberties” (Simon 8c Schuster). In Fed- 
eralist No. 84, urging the ratification of 
the Constitution, Alexander Hamilton 
explained that a Bill of Rights was a 
good thing to have, as a defense against 
a monarch, but that it was altogether 
unnecessary in a republic. “Bills of rights 
are, in their origin, stipulations between 
kings and their subjects, abridgements 
of prerogative in favor of privilege, res- 
ervations of rights not surrendered to 
the prince,” Hamilton explained: 

Such was MAGNA CHARTA, obtained by the 
barons, sword in hand, from King John. Such 
were the subsequent confirmations of that 
charter by succeeding princes. Such was the 
Petition of Right assented to by Charles I., in 
the beginning of his reign. Such, also, was the 
Declaration of Right presented by the Lords 
and Commons to the Prince of Orange in 1688, 
and afterwards thrown into the form of an act 
of parliament called the Bill of Rights. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that, according to their primi- 
tive signification, they have no application to 
constitutions professedly founded upon the 
power of the people, and executed by their 
immediate representatives and servants. Here, 
in strictness, the people surrender nothing; and 
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as they retain every thing they have no need of 
particular reservations. “We, the people of the 
United States, to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” Here is a better recognition of 
popular rights, than volumes of those apho- 
risms which make the principal figure in sev- 
eral of our State bills of rights, and which 
would sound much better in a treatise of ethics 
than in a constitution of government. 

Madison eventually decided in favor 
of a Bill of Rights for two reasons, 
Berkin argues. First, the Constitution 
would not have been ratified without 
the concession to Anti-Federalists that 
the adopting of a Bill of Rights repre- 
sented. Second, Madison came to be- 
lieve that, while a Bill of Rights wasn’t 
necessary to abridge the powers of a 
government that was itself the mani- 
festation of popular sovereignty, it might 
be useful in checking the tyranny of a 
political majority against a minority. 
“Wherever the real power in a Gov- 
ernment lies, there is the danger of op- 
pression,” Madison wrote to Jefferson 
in 1788. “In our Governments the real 
power lies in the majority of the Com- 
munity, and the invasion of private 
rights is cheifly to be apprehended, not 
from acts of Government contrary to 
the sense of its constituents, but from 
acts in which the Government is the 
mere instrument of the major number 
of the constituents.” 

The BUI of Rights drafted by Madi- 
son and ultimately adopted as twenty- 
seven provisions bundled into ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution does not, on 
the whole, have much to do with King 
John. Only four of the BUI of Rights’ 
twenty-seven provisions, according to 
the political scientist Donald S. Lutz, 
can be traced to Magna Carta. Madison 
himself complained that, as for “trial by 
jury, freedom of the press, or liberty of 
conscience . . . Magna Charta does not 
contain any one provision for the secu- 
rity of those rights.” Instead, the provi- 
sions of the BUI of Rights derive largely 
from bUls of rights adopted by the states 
between 1776 and 1787, which them- 
selves derive from charters of liberties 
adopted by the colonies, including the 
Massachusetts Body of Liberties, in 1641, 
documents in which the colonists stated 
their fundamental political principles 
and created their own political order. The 
BiU of Rights, a set of amendments to 
the Constitution, is itself a revision. His- 



tory is nothing so much as that act of 
emendation — amendment upon amend- 
ment upon amendment. 

I t would not be quite right to say that 
Magna Carta has withstood the rav- 
ages of time. It would be fairer to say 
that, like much else that is very old, it 
is on occasion taken out of the closet, 
dusted off, and put on display to answer 
a need. Such needs are generaUy polit- 
ical. They are very often profound. 

In the United States in the nineteenth 
century, the myth of Magna Carta as a 
single, stable, unchanged document con- 
tributed to the veneration of the Con- 
stitution as unalterable, despite the fact 
that Paine, among many other Found- 
ers, believed a chief virtue of a written 
constitution lay in the ability to amend 
it. Between 1836 and 1943, sixteen Amer- 
ican states incorporated the full text of 
Magna Carta into their statute books, 
and twenty-five more incorporated, in 
one form or another, a revision of the 
twenty-ninth Article of the Barons: “No 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.” 
The Fourteenth Amendment was passed 
in 1868; it came to be interpreted as 
making the BUI of Rights apply to the 
states. In the past century, the due-process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been the subject of some of the most 
heated contests of constitutional inter- 
pretation in American history; it lies at 
the heart of, for instance, both Roe v. 
Wade and Lawrence v. Texas. 

MeanwhUe, Magna Carta became an 
American icon. In 1935, King John affix- 
ing his wax seal to the charter appeared 
on the door of the United States Supreme 
Court Budding. During the Second World 
War, Magna Carta served as a symbol of 
the shared political values of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In 1939, 
a Magna Carta owned by the Lincoln Ca- 
thedral was displayed in New York, at the 
World’s Fair, behind buUetproof glass, in 
a shrine built for the occasion, caUed 
Magna Carta HaU. As Winston Chur- 
chUl was vigorously urging America’s en- 
trance into the war, he contemplated offer- 
ing it to the United States, as the “only 
really adequate gesture which it is in our 
power to make in return for the means to 
preserve our country.” It wasn’t his to give, 
and the request that the British Library 
send the Lincoln Cathedral one of its 



Magna Cartas, to replace the one he in- 
tended to give to the United States, was 
not well received. Instead, the cathedral’s 
Magna Carta was deposited in the Library 
of Congress — “in the safe hands of the 
barons and the commoners,” as F.D.R. 
joked in a letter to Archibald MacLeish, 
the Librarian of Congress — where it 
was displayed next to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, 
with which, once the war began, it was 
evacuated to Fort Knox. It was returned 
to the Lincoln Cathedral in 1946. 

Magna Carta was conscripted to fight 
in the human-rights movement, and in 
the Cold War, too. “This Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights . . . reflects 
the composite views of the many men 
and governments who have contributed 
to its formulation,” Eleanor Roosevelt 
said in 1948, urging its adoption in a 
speech at the United Nations — she had 
chaired the committee that drafted the 
declaration — ^but she insisted, too, on its 
particular genealogy: “This Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights may well 
become the international Magna Carta 
of aU men everywhere.” (Its ninth arti- 
cle reads, “No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exUe.”) In 
1957, the American Bar Association 
erected a memorial at Runnymede. In 
a speech given that day, the association’s 
past president argued that in the United 
States Magna Carta had at last been 
constitutionalized: “We sought in the 
written word a measure of certainty.” 

Magna Carta cuts one way, and, then 
again, another. “Magna Carta decreed 
that no man would be imprisoned con- 
trary to the law of the land,” Justice 
Kennedy wrote in the majority opin- 
ion in Boumediene v. Bush, in 2008, 
finding that the Guantanamo prisoner 
Lakhdar Boumediene and other de- 
tainees had been deprived of an an- 
cient right.But on the eight-hundredth 
anniversary of the agreement made at 
Runnymede, one in every hundred and 
ten people in the United States is be- 
hind bars. #MagnaCartaUSA? 

The rule of history is as old as the rule 
of law. Magna Carta has been sealed and 
nullified, revised and flouted, elevated and 
venerated. The past has a hold: writing 
is the casting of a line over the edge of 
time. But there are no certainties in his- 
tory. There are only struggles for justice, 
and wars intermpted by peace. ♦ 
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THE FALL OF THE OTTOMANS, by Eugene Rogan (Basic). This en- 
grossing history unfolds in the Middle Eastern theatre of the 
First World War, capturing the complex array of battles, bru- 
talities, and alliances that brought down the six- hundred-year- 
old Ottoman Empire. At the start of the conflict, the empire 
faced threats both from foreign powers who coveted its ter- 
ritories and from rebellious ethnic groups within its borders. 
The war gave new boldness to these interests, and the Otto- 
mans, fighting on multiple fronts, responded with mass ex- 
pulsions, massacres, and, most infamously, the Armenian geno- 
cide. Rogan argues that the empire’s ultimate demise was the 
result not of losing the war but of a clumsily negotiated peace. 
His balanced narrative unearths many seeds of current conflicts. 

BLOOD RUNS GREEN, by Gillian O’Brien ( Chicago). grisly 
murder of the Irish-American politician Patrick Henry 
Cronin, in 1889, captivated the city of Chicago: his body, 
naked and disfigured, was pulled out of a sewer, and thou- 
sands marched in his funeral procession. This history sets 
the incident against the development of the Irish Repub- 
lican movement in the United States, which gave money 
and tactical support to the cause of Irish independence. 
After Cronins death, the city’s secretive Irish societies came 
under intense scrutiny, and the public, spurred by a sensa- 
tionalist press, declared them to be unseemly, dangerous, 
and unpatriotic. As O’Brien points out, “Such was the dis- 
illusionment among the Irish in Chicago that there was 
no St. Patrick’s Day parade in 1890.” 

GOD LOVES HAITI, by Dimitry Elias Eiger (Amistad). The ac- 
tion in this debut novel, by a former journalist and U.N. 
adviser, takes place after the 2010 Haitian earthquake and 
revolves around the members of a high-powered love tri- 
angle who stalk the refugee camps and ruined streets of 
Port-au-Prince. Leger, a native of Haiti, writes with fab- 
ulist exuberance and an eye for the absurd. Occasionally, 
his method is overly self-conscious — references to Dante 
seem portentous — but his imaginative engagement with 
Haitian history produces hallucinatory vignettes that are 
memorable. As for why “God Loves Haiti,” a priest opines, 
“The way we Haitians suffer misfortune, deprivation, and 
disproportionate foreign enmity is right in line with the 
fate of chosen peoples throughout history.” 

THE PLAYERS, by JillBialosky (Knopf). Even sparer than its clean, 
forthright predecessors, Bialosky’s fifth collection of poems 
takes cues from the laconic dicta of baseball. “If I say slide, get 
dirty./If I say stay, don’t mn,”she writes, in “Manhood.”Many 
poems are written in the first-person plural, with mothers, fa- 
thers, and sidelined girls forming wistful choruses on the fini- 
tude of summer, the game, and affections. Flashes of dark 
humor embedded in prim lists call to mind Marianne Moore 
or James Schuyler, as in the pseudo-zoological “Marriage 
Nests,” which inventories “paper, grass, tangled bloodroots” 
but also “for some species,/ a shallow depression made in sand.” 
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THE MONEY JHOT 



Four plays about haves and have-nots. 



BY HILTON ALS 




ecause “Skylight” (in revival at the 
Golden, directed hy Stephen 
Daldry), was written hy David 
Hare, the romance — or old ro- 
mance — at its center is indivisible from 
money, class, and politics. It’s a vaguely 
sour piece, and a periodically platitudi- 
nous one, too, marked hy Hare’s residual 
Thatcher-era indignation. (It premiered 
in 1995.) Kyra Hollis (Carey Mulligan) 
is a young woman living in a down-at- 
heel flat in Kensal Rise, in North Lon- 
don. The time is the early nineteen-nine- 
ties, and the world is sharply divided 
between haves and have-nots. Kyra has 
dark hair and wears dark clothing, rather 
like a nun committed to her own mar- 



ginalization. She lives in a world of mal- 
functioning heaters and low ceilings. In 
other flats and outside in the courtyard, 
babies cry and children play. Sometimes 
snow falls, making a kind of curtain be- 
tween Kyra, who is a harried schoolteacher, 
and the active, poor lives that surround 
her. Her present circumstances are a 
choice, though — a vague penance. Before 
she ended up in this space — much of the 
two-act piece takes place in the grungy 
kitchen and adjacent sitting room — she 
was the lover of a successful older mar- 
ried man named Tom Sergeant (Bill 
Nighy),who made his money with a string 
of restaurants. 

About a year earlier, Tom’s wife died. 



We learn that she gave Kyra her first 
job and treated her as part of the fam- 
ily: at the couple’s insistence, Kyra had 
a room in their home. Their two chil- 
dren, a daughter and a son, Edward 
(Matthew Beard), completed the house- 
hold. But, once Tom’s wife discovered 
that he and Kyra had been having an 
affair for six years, Kyra fled aU that she 
had — an older man’s love and financial 
security — and all that she had betrayed: 
another woman’s trust. Now Kyra is 
finding refuge in the “real” world of 
financial struggle and overwork. This 
seems more right to her than love, which, 
like much else in her life, she treats as 
a kind of moral challenge. One evening, 
Edward, perhaps unaware of his father’s 
relationship with Kyra, stops by unex- 
pectedly. The conversation is pleasant 
enough — all surface English ribbing 
and politeness — ^but what he really wants 
to know is why can’t she come back; 
her presence is missed. After Edward 
leaves, Tom shows up, in a bid to re- 
claim Kyra. (A skylight is a kind of glass 
ceiling, through which you can see your 
starry dreams but can’t touch them.) 
Mulligan is an actress of intention, 
meaning that she often plays her char- 
acters without seeming to understand 
why they’re reacting as they are, and yet 
we can see the intelligence in their eyes, 
and we like feeling that we’re in on their 
secret, which is that they’re far more 
thoughtful than Mulligan’s gamine 
beauty initially lets on. But sometimes, 
when Mulligan has too much to say — 
and the script is overloaded with talk — 
she is reduced to the unenviable posi- 
tion of being Hare’s female mouthpiece. 

He has done this before. Susan Tra- 
herne, the Second World War British se- 
cret agent in his masterpiece, “Plenty” 
(1978), is a brilliant creation, but being 
annoying is part of her makeup. Postwar 
reality pales in comparison to the dan- 
ger she feels she survived and, on occa- 
sion, helped engineer. Seven years later. 
Hare wrote and directed the film “Weth- 
erby.” Starring Vanessa Redgrave as a 
schoolteacher who lives in a world of 
memory and silence, “Wetherby” is a fab- 
ulous movie about secrets and disillu- 
sionment. Watching Redgrave’s tail frame 
in her character’s cramped cottage, we 
see what it is to be haunted by regret, and 
what resilience looks like, even while one 
is being strong-armed by ghosts. 



Bill Nighy and Carey Mulligan play estranged lovers in David Hare’s “Skylight. 
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For a while, Kyra Hollis seems to have 
no thorny ambivalence or lingering sad- 
ness in her life. She presents herself as 
being forcefully self-aware. And yet she’s 
unaware of how much she discloses in a 
glance, a gesture. Kyra, like Tom — like 
most of us — ^wants to believe that our 
most vulnerable patterns are private, 
undetected. Still, you wonder, watching 
Nighy, how anything Tom has ever said 
or done has gone undetected. Mulli- 
gan is interested in the small spaces — 
the private moments — of existence; 
Nighy ’s Tom, by contrast, likes watching 
himself. Tom is a post-kitchen-sink- 
drama figure: a bloke who’s made it and 
can’t imagine wanting to go back to the 
fruit stand, or wherever it is he’s from. 
(Hare offers only the sketchiest back- 
ground information.) While Nighy, tail 
and thin, like a centipede on two legs, 
listens to Mulligan, he makes sure that 
we know he’s listening. Twitching, he cal- 
culates each arm extension and leg jerk 
to maximum effect. It’s his show, and he 
wants us to know it’s his show. In this, 
he shares several characteristics with Tom, 
who mocks Kyra’s concern for the com- 
mon man. (When she discovers that his 
driver is waiting for him out in the cold, 
she insists that Tom send him home.) 
Like Tom, the sixty- five-year-old Nighy, 
well known here for his work in “Love 
Actually” and “The Best Exotic Mari- 
gold Hotel,” is not ambivalent about own- 
ership. He’s a salesman who pitches the 
art of acting, a colonialist who occupies 
the stage, whereas Mulligan prefers to 
love it, and to let that love show. 

C olette published her novella “Gigi” 
in 1944, when France was occu- 
pied by the Nazis. At that time, she was 
producing sketches about prewar Bur- 
gundy and other elegiac reminiscences 
for pro-Vichy magazines and newspa- 
pers. “Gigi” is a nostalgia piece as well, 
about Belle Epoque Paris — a safer time, 
presumably, than the world in which the 
book was written. Looked at in a cer- 
tain way, though, “Gigi” is a hard, cyn- 
ical tale. Beneath the furbelows and the 
rustling sUk, it tells the story of a female 
innocent who’s essentially being pimped 
out to a moneyed playboy by two mid- 
dle-aged female relatives. The book ends 
on a knowing note — Oh la la, love, it is 
a funny thing. Vincente Minnelli, who 
directed the 1958 musical- film version 



of the story, did not forsake Colette’s 
tone of sorrow when he added Freder- 
ick Loewe and Alan Jay Lerner’s music 
and lyrics to the mix. In scenes that in- 
cluded the haut monde, Minnelli was 
especially brilliant and derisive. He 
scrubbed the sentimentality with a 
bracing astringent. Unfortunately, Eric 
Schaeffer, who has directed the stage 
version of the show (at the NeU Simon), 
thinks the champagne air that Gigi lives 
in is enough to intoxicate his audience, 
but how can we be distracted from the 
strangeness of Vanessa Hudgens’s per- 
formance, which seems too mincingly 
coquettish by half (And strangely artic- 
ulated. It’s hard to place her accent — 
which suggests the Gallic byway of Big 
Sur.) Choreographed by Joshua Ber- 
gasse, the cast members move through 
a series of mn-down-looking sets while 
giving the impression that they’re an- 
noyed by one another’s presence. But 
after a while we become anesthetized to 
the action in an attempt to enjoy what 
we can of the score. 

T he forty-eight-year-old black Amer- 
ican playwright Tracey Scott Wil- 
son is the real thing — a real scenarist 
with an ear and a solid sense of how to 
tell a story. In her sixth play, “Buzzer” (at 
the Public, directed by Anne Kauffman), 
she tells the story of Jackson (Grantham 
Coleman), an upwardly mobile black 
lawyer. But the play falters, in part be- 
cause Wilson appears undecided about 
Suzy (Tessa Eerrer), Jackson’s girlfriend, 
a moralizing white schoolteacher, who 
eventually sleeps with Jackson’s old school 
friend Don (Michael Stahl-David), an in- 
termittently sober junkie, also white, 
whom the couple take in. Jackson has a 
new home, in the ghetto where he grew 
up. Instead of the blasted-out windows 
of his youth, the space has white col- 
umns, but it has no white ease. Jack- 
son takes Don in partly out of loyalty, 
but also out of guilt: hard as he’s worked 
for his success, he can’t believe it — or 
own it. Like those unwelcome strangers 
in Pinter’s early work, Don is the cata- 
lyst for many levels of distress, and Suzy 
is a good girl who wants to be bad, and 
whom we lose interest in early on, be- 
cause of Eerrer’s lack of vocal control. 
But, weirdly, the person Wilson leaves 
deepest in the dramaturgical dust is Jack- 
son. The guilt he feels about catapulting 



himself past his humble beginnings 
should make him an amazingly riven 
character, riddled by Richard Wright- 
like guilt and self-doubt. But Wilson 
doesn’t get beyond the confines of his 
race — and the way we all, black and white, 
think about it — to explode the intrica- 
cies of his heart. Still, he’s a fascinating, 
tragic figure, because he wants to believe 
that gentrification — even of the soul — 
will allow him to see the world as shiny 
and new, despite the rot underneath. 

T he Royal Shakespeare Company 
seems to come to New York every 
few years or so to perform one of the 
mighty classics. And each time it does 
I’m reminded of the agonies of time. 
Steeped in its venerable, the-play’s-the- 
thing tradition of enunciation and spec- 
tacle, the R.S.C. is one of those troupes 
which keep theatre firmly rooted in nine- 
teenth-century bourgeois standards.This 
conservative vision contributes to both 
the pleasure and the dullness of “Wolf 
Hall, Parts One 8c Two” (at the Win- 
ter Garden, adapted by Mike Poulton 
from Hilary Mantel’s best-seDing novels). 
It’s really a Charles Laughton and Merle 
Oberon vehicle, but I wonder if the di- 
rector, Jeremy Herrin, would have tol- 
erated the randy treachery that those 
two wily charmers might have brought 
to Thomas Cromwell (Ben MUes) and 
Anne Boleyn (Lydia Leonard), the sec- 
ond wife of King Henry VIII (Nathan- 
iel Parker). Indeed, the acting is aU of a 
piece — perfectly nice, nothing you would 
confuse with genius — in this nearly six- 
hour work, set, for the most part, in 
Henry’s court, a world of riches, ri- 
valries, and bed lust, where religion is 
approaching a confrontation with war 
and intrigue. Mantel’s interest in the 
ways that consciousness — specifically, 
religious consciousness — mbs up against 
the barbarism that made England a 
world power is explored in scenes that 
are short and expedient but often hu- 
morless. The set and costume designer, 
Christopher Oram, only suggests the 
period’s dirty opulence, and, while we 
are relieved of too many heaving bo- 
soms and much lancing, they are pres- 
ent just the same, bathed in the set’s 
firelight, which may foreshadow — ^why 
not? — the heU that awaits aU those back- 
stabbing, money-gmbbing court figures 
and their language-saturated audience. ♦ 
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DANCING 

LOVE AND WAR 



“An American in Paris” on Broadway. 

BY JOAN ACOCELLA 




A n American in Paris,” the 
musical that just opened at 
the Palace Theatre, is very 
different from the 1951 Vin- 
cente Minnelli movie on which it is 
based. The film was a star vehicle for 
Gene Kelly, and it shows him in his 
most cock-of-the-walk mode, tap- 
dancing over the cobblestones of Paris 
(or an M-G-M set designer’s idea 
thereof) and smiling at us with what 
appears to be fifty teeth. To the film’s 
first audiences, still getting over the Sec- 
ond World War, he must have seemed 
like America personified, and, indeed, 
his character is an ex-G.I.The new mu- 
sical, by contrast, is directed and cho- 
reographed by Christopher Wheeldon, 
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who is English and was trained in clas- 
sical ballet. He was a bright light of 
New York City Ballet in the nineteen- 
nineties, but he began making dances 
almost as soon as he started dancing, 
and, in 2000, he moved over to chore- 
ography full time. In the past few years, 
he has created an “Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland” and a “Winter’s Tale,” 
for England’s Royal Ballet and the Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, but he has 
worked for just about every major bal- 
let company in the world, and is one of 
the busiest and most admired figures in 
the field. Perhaps this literary-minded, 
ballet-trained Briton was not a natural 
choice to direct a quintessentially Amer- 
ican show, with an American story and. 



above all, an American score, featuring 
George Gershwin’s famous 1928 tone 
poem, together with his wonderful, jazzy 
songs. Also, he had never directed a 
musical. He hesitated, but let himself 
be persuaded. 

The book, by Craig Lucas, gives us 
basically the same plot as the movie. 
Jerry Mulligan is a painter who fought 
in Erance during the war and fell so 
much in love with Paris that he couldn’t 
bear to leave when the conflict was 
over. So here he is, in 1951, or there- 
abouts, peddling his paintings on the 
streets of Montmartre and being pur- 
sued by an American heiress, who would 
like to finance his work in exchange 
for a little companionship. Then he 
meets a Erench girl, Lise, and instantly 
loses his heart. But she is mysteri- 
ously bound to another man. This 
all works itself out, as such musical- 
comedy tangles do. 

Yet Wheeldon, coming from ballet, 
rather than from tap — and from En- 
gland, which kept fighting after Erance 
surrendered — gives us a more noir pic- 
ture. The show opens not in 1951 but 
in 1945, just after the end of the war. 
No confetti is being thrown. Paris is 
dark and poor. There are beggars and 
hoodlums in the street, and soldiers 
coming home to wives who look at them 
funny, as if to say, “Oh, no, what am I 
going to tell my lover?” The Eiffel 
Tower and the Invalides loom in the 
background, like a memory. Into all 
this stumbles Jerry — a role for which 
Wheeldon chose Robert Eairchild, 
New York City Ballet’s foremost male 
dancer. “C’mon,” Jerry’s buddy says. 
“We’re going home.” But Jerry rips up 
his train ticket. Paris may look grim to 
us, but not to him. He’s staying. 

Wheeldon doesn’t just show us the 
damage done by the war. He is a man 
of 2015, not 1951, and he lays out the 
political issues. In his war, there were 
Jews — for example, a pianist named 
Adam Hochberg, played by Brandon 
Uranowitz. Jerry encounters Adam when 
he stops in at a cafe and asks if there 
are rooms to let upstairs. Sure, Adam 
says, and if Jerry is a Jew, like him, the 
landlord won’t even charge him rent. 
That’s how guilty the Parisians feel. 
This character was in the Minnelli 
movie, played by the excellent Oscar 
Levant, but he didn’t say anything about 
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Robert Fairchild and heanne Cope star in Christopher Wheeldons production. 
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Jews, and his last name was Cook. As 
Wheeldon told Roslyn Sulcas, of the 
Times, about casting Uranowitz, “We 
needed someone who understood the 
more acerbic, temperamental side of 
being a young Jewish-American com- 
poser, who reflected Gershwin.” 

But forget acerbic Jewish Americans. 
This show has homosexuals. In the 
movie, there’s a music-hall star — Henri 
Baurel, a friend of Adam’s — ^who raves 
about a girl he loves but hasn’t got around 
to marrying. In Wheeldon’s show, Henri, 
played by Max von Essen, sings not in 
a music hall but in a Montmartre boite, 
and even his mother asks him whether 
his romantic interests extend beyond 
the fair sex. Wheeldon wants us to 
know that there are troubles in the world, 
and things that have to be hidden. To 
underline the note of vulnerability, he 
makes his stars look very young. Rob- 
ert Fairchild is twenty-seven, but the 
design people have made him seem about 
eighteen. His hair has a bump in the 
front, like Archie’s, in the comics, and 
his pants sit dorkily high on his waist. 
As for his leading lady, Leanne Cope, a 
corps dancer at the Royal Ballet, she 
looks like jailbait, as did Gene Kelly’s 
Lise, Leslie Caron, to whom she bears 
a striking resemblance. 

As well as adding sorrow to the story, 
Wheeldon has given it clarity. It isn’t just 
by Jerry that Lise is being wooed; she’s 
also the one that Henri thinks he’s going 
to marry, and Adam is in love with her, 
too. So there’s an almost architectonic 
triangulation, and Wheeldon stresses this 
in his blocking. We feel the threads of 
emotion being pulled among these three 
friends, one of whom is going to beat out 
the other two. When there’s a mismatched 
couple talking on one side of the stage, 
there’s a symmetrically mismatched cou- 
ple on the other side. It’s like “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. ’’Nobody is get- 
ting what he or she wants. 

With such a firm grasp on the struc- 
ture, Wheeldon can aflbrd to be a little 
weird and woozy when he wants. Scenes 
melt into and out of one another. The 
masterly set designer. Bob Crowley, using 
flats and projections, puts a soft edge on 
Paris, as if we were seeing the city reflected 
in the Seine. The songs, adapted and ar- 
ranged by Rob Fisher, the founder and 
former director of City Center’s Encores! 
series — the show’s songbook ranges far 



afield from the movie’s — often make a 
sidelong sense, floating in and out, trail- 
ing off. 

Wheeldon, like Kelly, clearly intended 
his production to be primarily a dance 
show. Otherwise, he would not have cast 
a professional dancer as his Lise. (Kelly 
did the same: Caron was performing 
with Roland Petit’s Ballets des Champs- 
Elysees when he spotted her.) But lots 
of Wheeldon’s dance smarts go into ca- 
sual things: street scenes, crowd scenes. 
There are only a few big, flat-out num- 
bers in the show. In “I’U Build a Stair- 
way to Paradise,” Henri, with a battal- 
ion of sequinned chorines and tuxedoed 
gents — this is in his imagination — does 
a spectacular up-and-down-the-stairs 
routine at Radio City Music HaU. As 
in the movie, much energy is devoted 
to the “American in Paris” dream ballet, 
and, as in the movie, the result is an arty 
bore. (It is nobly feminist, though. In 
the movie version, the ballet is Jerry’s 
dream of Lise. Here it’s Lise’s dream of 
Jerry.) My favorite dance is a delicious 
parody of French postwar avant-garde 
ballet — a Serge Lifar sort of business, 
with flexed feet and gold lame space- 
man costumes — that is performed at a 
swanlq? party that Jerry attends. It’s called 
“The Eclipse of Uranus.” 

The glory of the Kelly version is his 
tap dancing. In Wheeldon’s show, there 
is no tap number except “Stairway to 
Paradise.” He has spoken in his own 
language, and Fairchild’s: ballet. The 
steps he has created for Fairchild show 
us the qualities that have made this man 
so beautiful and rare a star: his speed, 
his concentration, his touching gravity, 
his lack of affectation. It’s as if he had 
never heard of vulgarity. But I am not 
sure that these particular virtues serve 
him well in a Broadway musical, and 
the same is true for many of the other 
actors. The only one who has the te- 
merity to walk downstage and demand 
our attention and tell us what to think 
is Brandon Uranowitz. (Also, he and 
von Essen are the only ones who can 
really sing, although Cope doesn’t do 
badly.) On the whole, Wheeldon’s 
“American in Paris” is tasteful, witty, 
sophisticated, decent-hearted — even 
lovely, often — and a little mild, a little 
pale. It is not so much something as a 
meditation on something, and that’s 
what it feels like, much of the time. ♦ 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 

JURROUND JOUND 



The new Philharmonie de Paris combines sing-alongs and symphonies. 

BY ALEX ROSS 




In the concert hall, designed by Jean Nouvel, many listeners sit in podlike balconies. 



n the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the French conductor Jules Pas- 
deloup presented orchestral concerts 
at the Cirque d’Hiver, in Paris — a five- 
thousand-seat arena that stiU stands, at 
the edge of the Marais. Pasdeloup named 
the series “Concerts Populaires de Mu- 
sique Classique,” hoping to attract an 
audience heyond the upper classes. Lis- 
teners occupied benches on various sides 
of the orchestra, and the cheapest tick- 
ets cost seventy-five centimes — perhaps 
the price of a movie ticket in today’s 
dollars. Verlaine, Mallarme, Zola, and 
Cezanne were regular patrons, joining 
in fiery battles over current trends, most 
notably over Wagner’s so-called “music 
of the future.” Verlaine later recalled in 
a poem that he had “thrown a punch / For 
Wagner,” and a character in Zola’s 
“L’Oeuvre” emerges from one fracas at 
the Cirque with a black eye. Others found 
the spectacle irretrievably vulgar. Des Es- 
seintes, the ultra-decadent hero of Jo- 
ris-Karl Huysmans’s novel “Against the 
Grain,” bemoans the sight of Pasdeloup 
“beating sauce in the air and massacring 
disconnected episodes of Wagner, to the 



immense delight of an ignorant crowd.” 
In an era before recordings, the conduc- 
tor helped to create a mass public not 
only for the classics but for the most dar- 
ing music of the day. 

Last month, as I attended programs 
at the Philharmonie de Paris, the city’s 
costly and controversial new concert 
hall, I thought of Pasdeloup’s enterprise. 
The Philharmonie, which opened in 
January, is, like its nineteenth-century 
predecessor, a project of popularization. 
It joins the sprawling complex of the 
Parc de la Villette, which was inaugu- 
rated in the nineteen-eighties, in a decon- 
structivist design by Bernard Tschumi; 
the grounds also encompass the Paris 
Conservatoire and the Cite de la Mu- 
sique, which houses two smaller halls. All 
this is in the Nineteenth Arrondissement, 
in the northeast of Paris, just inside the 
Boulevard Peripherique, which sur- 
rounds the city. The aim is to draw an 
audience not only from the elite neigh- 
borhoods flanking the Seine but also 
from the poorer suburbs. In the Grande 
SaUe, the Philharmonie ’s main audito- 
rium, listeners are seated in the round. 



with podlike balconies floating above a 
square-shaped stage. Such “vineyard- 
style” arrangements have lately become 
de rigueur, after the example of the Phil- 
harmonie in Berlin. The effect in Paris 
is particularly dramatic: you feel as 
though you were peering down at a 
musical boxing ring. 

The most remarkable thing about 
the Philharmonie, though, is its pric- 
ing. While I was in town, the had hosted 
a weekend series called “Orchestres en 
Fete,” or “Orchestras in Celebration,” 
in which twelve ensembles from France 
and Luxembourg appeared both in the 
Grande SaUe and at the Cite de la Mu- 
sique. Most of the events charged a flat 
fee of twelve euros for adults, eight for 
children; two offered tickets in a range 
from ten to thirty euros (at current rates, 
eleven to thirty-three dollars). At the 
New York Philharmonic, thirty-three 
dollars might get you a partial-view 
seat in the second or third tier. The 
Philharmonie’s prices are possible only 
because the institution is publicly sub- 
sidized. It’s an expensive gamble, for if 
crowds fail to materialize the enterprise 
could be dismissed as a boondoggle. 
Before the opening, pessimists predicted 
that traditional concertgoers, accus- 
tomed to patronizing venues in the 
fashionable area around the Champs- 
Elysees, would never venture out to the 
Nineteenth, which used to be consid- 
ered a rough neighborhood. 

So far, the doubters have been proved 
wrong. Some fifteen thousand people 
attended concerts that weekend, and 
nine thousand more visited the campus, 
whether to see exhibitions or to partic- 
ipate in educational sessions. (The Phil- 
harmonie provides hands-on instmmen- 
tal workshops for children and adults.) 
One afternoon, I observed hundreds of 
schoolkids singing along to “Carmen.” 
Des Esseintes might have frowned at 
these antics, but the classical tradition 
seemed, for the moment, irresistibly vital. 

T he Philharmonie represents a be- 
lated and incomplete fulfillment of 
the vision of Pierre Boulez, the radical 
potentate of late-twentieth-century 
music, who, exasperated by the con- 
servatism and inadequacies of extant 
Parisian venues, dreamed of launching 
a “Centre Pompidou for music” in the 
Parc de la Villette. The complex was 
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originally to have contained both a con- 
cert hall and an opera house; only the 
smaller spaces at the Cite de la Musique 
survived political wrangling. Finally, in 
the first years of this century, the idea of 
a large new hall gathered support, not 
least because Laurent Bayle, a strong- 
wUled Boulez disciple, had assumed con- 
trol of the Cite de la Musique. Jean Nou- 
vel was chosen as the architect, embrac- 
ing Bayle’s call for a bridge between city 
and suburbs. There were inevitable de- 
lays and cost overruns; at various times, 
the project seemed on the verge of col- 
lapse. Last year, Bayle boldly decided to 
press ahead with the opening, even 
though it was clear that construction 
would continue for a while. Nouvel, in 
response, boycotted the first night and 
accused the management of sabotage. 
He is also taking legal action, complain- 
ing that the buUding does not match his 
original design. 

As it stands, the Philharmonic is a 
strange and not exactly beautiful beast. 
The exterior is of cast aluminum, with 
interlocking gray and black pieces evok- 
ing flocks of birds. Despite that Arca- 
dian touch, it is a hulking, even menac- 
ing presence. The midsection bulges out 
from a rectilinear frame in twisting, tu- 
bular shapes, like the intestines of a sci-fi 
monster. Much of the interior lacks 
warmth. The lobby corridors, whose 
ceilings are festooned with thousands 
of sharp-edged metal prongs, suggest a 
mildly outlandish hotel in the Emirates. 
Three months in, much work remains 
to be done: a rooftop terrace and an 
upper-level restaurant have yet to open, 
and everywhere you see the building’s 
innards exposed. Exiting one concert, I 
collided with a painter who was touch- 
ing up the other side of a door. I thought 
of the immortal scene in Jacques Tati’s 
film “Playtime” — a comedic critique of 
glass-and-steel modernity — in which a 
would-be-stylish night club opens pre- 
maturely and begins to collapse around 
a party in progress. I wonder whether 
the Philharmonic’s dishevelled state 
might be part of its initial popular ap- 
peal: perhaps, as in “Playtime,” the dis- 
array serves to loosen everyone up. 

The Grande Salle itself is more or less 
finished, and it sounds rather wonderful. 
The firm of Marshall Day, the lead ac- 
ousticians, enclosed the auditorium within 
an interior shell, which adds reverbera- 



tion without making instrumental voices 
indistinct. The result is an acoustic at 
once precise and warm. It lacks the 
goose-bump-inducing immediacy of the 
greatest halls — Symphony Hall, in Bos- 
ton, or the Concertgebouw, in Amster- 
dam — and the balances are erratic if you 
are sitting to the side or at the back. Still, 
it is undoubtedly one of the more com- 
pelling concert venues of recent de- 
cades, worthy of comparison with Dis- 
ney Hall, in Los Angeles — ^which, to be 
sure, has greater visual appeal. Although 
it’s strange that a building designed to 
seduce new audiences should present 
such a grim, fortresslike fa 9 ade, crowds 
have hardly been deterred: Nouvel’s mon- 
ster fascinates. 

O rchestres en Pete” provided a cross- 
section of the modem Prench or- 
chestral system, which came into being 
in the nineteen-sixties and seventies, 
when the Prench Ministry of Culture 
lavished resources on musical institu- 
tions across the country. Overlapping 
concert times made it impossible for 
me to experience everything in the 
series, but I heard the Orchestre Na- 
tional de Lyon, under Leonard Slatkin, 
playing Gershwin, Barber, and Ravel; 
the Orchestre National d’lle-de-Prance, 
participating in the “Carmen” sing- 
along; the Luxembourg Philharmonic, 
stomping through “Carmina Burana”; 
the Bretagne Symphony, offering a 
semi-improvised piece by the jazz trum- 
peter Ibrahim Maalouf; the Orchestre 
National de LUle, delighting in more 
Bizet; the Orchestre National des Pays 
de la Loire, playing Debussy, Pas- 
cal Dusapin, and Stravinsky; and the 
Orchestre d’Auvergne, with works of 
Mendelssohn and Osvaldo Golijov. 

The haUs were mostly fuU, even for 
events taking place at odd hours of the 
morning and afternoon. Crowds in- 
cluded people young and old, black and 
white, dressy and hipsterish. Yet the 
musical pickings were fairly thin. Of 
the regional ensembles, the LiUe or- 
chestra, which has long been under the 
leadership of Jean-Claude Casadesus, 
set the standard for style and snap; its 
Bizet Symphony in C bustled bril- 
liantly. Many other groups were merely 
serviceable, their programs miscella- 
neous. The Maalouf piece, titled “Para- 
chute,” meandered interminably. 



The weekend also brought a con- 
cert by the Ensemble Intercontempo- 
rain, the perennially razor-sharp new- 
music group, which was founded in 
1976, at Boulez’s behest. It is now one 
of two resident ensembles at the PhU- 
harmonie, alongside the Orchestre de 
Paris. The program featured Luciano 
Berio’s “Ricorrenze,” Aureliano Catta- 
neo’s “Concertino,” Krystof Mafatka’s 
“Exaltum,” and, most striking, Harri- 
son Birtwistle’s “Cortege,” composed 
in 2007 for fourteen instrumentalists. 
In the last, musicians take turns walk- 
ing to the center of the stage and play- 
ing jaggedly expressive solos, with cello, 
double bass, piano, and percussion pro- 
viding a rumbling continuo. At the end, 
the flute takes command, calling forth 
final comments from the remainder of 
the ensemble. “Cortege” has the feel- 
ing of a modernist jazz funeral, a me- 
morial in motion. 

Only here did I feel strongly the 
spirit of Boulez, who marked his nine- 
tieth birthday on March 26th. (He is 
in poor health, and has withdrawn from 
public appearances.) Back in the six- 
ties, Boulez passionately opposed the 
conventional-minded agenda of the 
Ministry of Culture; he wanted a more 
sweeping scheme of reeducation, a shift 
away from tradition and toward new 
music. He is at present being honored 
with an exhibition at the Cite de la 
Musique, which celebrates his work as 
composer, conductor, and agitator. Por 
the most part, though, the populism of 
the Phflharmonie diverges from Boulez’s 
philosophy. In the main building, there 
is a show dedicated to the music and 
couture of David Bowie, who is alpha- 
betically close but spiritually distant. 

Sing-alongs and symphonies, Bowie 
and Boulez: it doesn’t quite add up to 
an integrated vision. Yet the incoher- 
ence may be a necessary compromise 
in an age where noncommercial culture 
must fight every day for the right to 
exist. The barrage of sounds at the Phil- 
harmonie is, at least, bringing in the 
people. Bowie may draw the biggest 
crowds, but Boulez does not lack for 
admirers. I watched a woman pass the 
entrance with her young daughter. 
“Pierre Boulez — quel genie!" she ex- 
claimed, pointing toward Boulez’s face. 
“What a genius!” The firebrand is pass- 
ing into history. ♦ 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 

WAY UP HIGH 



“Clouds of Sik Maria.” 

BY ANTHONY LANE 




Kristen Stewart and Juliette Binoche in a movie directed by Olivier Assayas. 



hat happens in “Clouds 
of Sils Maria, ’’the new film 
from Olivier Assayas? 
Well, it starts on a train, 
where a celebrated actress of stage and 
screen,Maria Enders (Juliette Binoche), 
accompanied hy Valentine (Kristen 
Stewart), her personal assistant, is head- 
ing to Zurich. There she is scheduled 
to attend a tribute to a playwright 
named Wilhelm Melchior, but the plan 
is thrown awry by the news, en route, 
that Melchior has died. Nonetheless, 
the tribute goes ahead, after which the 
two women meet with his widow, Rosa 
(Angela Winkler), at her house in the 
Swiss mountains. She invites them to 
stay there while she is away. Years be- 
fore, Melchior wrote a play, “Maloja 
Snake,” about a female corporate boss 
who has an affair with a manipulative 
young woman in her office — originally 
played by Maria. Now, in middle age, 
she has been asked to revisit the work, 
on the London stage, in the role of the 
older woman, like a Gertmde who was 
once an Ophelia. And so, at high alti- 
tude, Maria rehearses her lines, with 
Valentine reading the other part, in 



Melchior’s home and on lung-filling 
hikes through the hUls. 

If this sounds peculiar, brace your- 
self for the movie, which is the most 
disorienting that Assayas has yet de- 
vised. The giddiness infects his char- 
acters. Valentine drives around so many 
hairpin bends that she has to get out 
and throw up, while the soundtrack — 
which rings elsewhere with stately 
excerpts of Handel and Pachelbel — 
assaults us with Primal Scream. Then 
there is the uncertainty as to whether 
the dialogue belongs to the play or to 
Maria and Valentine themselves; often, 
we cannot tell where their fictional re- 
lationship ends and their real one be- 
gins. “What do I need to do to make 
you admire me?” Maria asks, and the 
question drifts like smoke. When, in a 
rush of rage, she sweeps everything off 
a table and stalks out of the room, the 
camera flinches from such a raw dis- 
play, only for Valentine to check her 
copy of the play and recite the stage 
directions: “ ‘She takes a deep breath, 
regains her composure.’” Not that the 
confusion stops when other people 
speak, since what comes out of their 



mouths has the clunk of the overwrit- 
ten: “Her conventional style of acting 
highlighted the modernity of your per- 
formance”; “Tastes can get worn out, 
kind of like desire.” Almost the whole 
movie is in English, but we seem to be 
trapped inside a badly translated for- 
eign novel, with no escape. 

Yet this strong scent of unreality, 
which will send many viewers reeling, 
does have a purpose to fulfill. After 
all, this is a movie about acting, and 
about the boundaries that divide it 
from the rest of life. Assayas also re- 
minds us that the orbit of dramatic 
stars, up at Maria’s level, is unreal: a 
spooky round of photo shoots, festi- 
vals, limousines, shifting schedules, and 
whims no sooner vented than indulged. 
Her first duty, on learning of Melchi- 
or’s demise, is to meet a press officer 
from Chanel and try on an evening 
gown, as if that were a natural way to 
mourn; you can either squirm at the 
product placement or treat it as an ac- 
curate account of a stylishly malformed 
moral world. Hence the need for Val- 
entine, forever juggling her phones, and 
batting away the swarm of ludicrous 
roles that keep being offered to Maria. 
“There’s a Spanish horror flick, it’s 
pretty gory, you’d be playing a Mother 
Superior,” she reports. 

Solving a problem like Maria, how- 
ever, is no sweat compared with the 
task of handling Jo-Ann EUis (Chloe 
Grace Moretz). She is a rising actress, 
which means that nothing is more av- 
idly awaited than her fall; the Internet 
is alive with her meltdowns. But the 
director of “Maloja Snake” sees some- 
thing in her, and wants her to play the 
young seductress, opposite Maria. In a 
typical Assayas move, we jump with- 
out warning to a clip from Jo-Ann’s 
latest blockbuster, in which she wears 
a shiny maroon spacesuit and says 
things like “Zargon is not a mutant, 
but he understands mutant desire.” Val- 
entine, being of the Jo-Ann genera- 
tion, is keen to extoU her talents. “She 
goes deep into the darker side of her 
character,” she teUs Maria, over drinks. 
Maria is much amused by this studi- 
ous fan talk, and laughs so hard that 
she blows the foam off her beer. 

Is there a better laugh than Binoche’s? 
Dirty, rich, and Rabelaisian, it’s a cru- 
cial corrective to the rarefied dolor for 
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which directors prize her — no wonder, 
for her face is milk pale and schooled 
for sorrow, like a Madonna’s. The movie 
studies her intently, as if waiting for 
her to give away something that will 
not he yielded in conversation. (Espe- 
cially when she speaks English; to he 
fluent and to he at ease in the tongue 
are scarcely the same thing.) I felt the 
lack of that intentness recently, as I 
watched her play Antigone, in a new 
translation of Sophocles hy Anne Car- 
son; the stage production has been tour- 
ing Europe, and wiU come to BAM, in 
the fall. Binoche, predictably, drew the 
crowds, and the eye, as she blazed with 
the desperate piety that the heroine 
demands. But one wanted that eye, so 
badly, to be a camera, pulling us into 
the naked flame. 

As for Sils Maria, what is it? I And 
it hard to believe that the place 
exists, despite having been there. It lies 
in southeast Switzerland, near the fur- 
lined luxury of St. Moritz, where a gal- 
lery, as I passed through, was mount- 
ing a show titled “Sylvester Stallone: 35 
Years of Painting.” As I say, unreal. 
Things get doubly weird as you head 
along the valley to SUs Maria and climb 
to the Hotel Waldhaus, where the list 
of former guests runs, in ascending 
philosophical order, from Hermann 
Hesse and Primo Levi to Jung and 
Einstein, all the way up to Rod Stew- 
art. You can stiU take tea there to the 
strains of live chamber music, and that 
is what we hear when Jo-Ann, in As- 
sayas’s Aim, appears at the hotel. Some 
people, defying Einstein, like to live as 
if time had stopped. 



Two other things lure people, like 
pilgrims, to Sils Maria. One, as the title 
suggests, is clouds, and the twist of na- 
ture that sends them funnelling be- 
tween peaks into a thin, transcendent 
stream: the Maloja Snake of the play. 
(Assayas has unearthed lovely footage 
of the phenomenon, from 1924.) The 
second attraction is the house, now a 
museum and study center, where Nietz- 
sche spent many fruitful summers: 
“Here one can live well, in this strong, 
bright atmosphere, here where nature 
is amazingly mUd and solemn and mys- 
terious all at once,” he wrote. That is 
precisely the climate that Assayas wants 
to summon for the movie, and we feel 
it acutely as Maria and Valentine em- 
bark on their regular treks. Here is the 
tme high life — “6,000 feet beyond peo- 
ple and time,” as Nietzsche said, and a 
rebuff to the ersatz variety in which 
Maria and her kind, not just in the 
movie business, and not just in Europe, 
are consumed. 

But the new Aim is not a satire, or a 
broadside. It has none of the skittish- 
ness that leavened “Irma Vep” (1996), 
Assayas’s comedy about a director try- 
ing, against farcical odds, to remake a 
silent classic of early French cinema. 
The result was as light-footed as a cat 
burglar, whereas “Clouds of SUs Maria” 
proceeds with a graver tread. In one re- 
spect, though not a major one, it is a 
masterpiece: seldom wUl you And a bet- 
ter class of fadeout. Again and again, as 
if taking a cue from Melchior’s passing, 
sequences dim to black before we have 
readied ourselves. It happens as Maria, 
armed with a microphone, prepares to 
eulogize the deceased; as she walks away. 



down a corridor, in her luscious gown; 
as she Googles Jo-Ann on her iPad; as 
she stares at the slumbering Valentine; 
and as they bathe together in a lake, 
screaming in joy at the cold. 

Near the end, in line with Nietzsche’s 
words, a solemn mystery is spmng upon 
us and left unsolved, yet that is not the 
chief surprise of the movie. Who could 
have guessed that it would be stolen 
by the young? When Jo-Ann eventu- 
ally arrives, for instance, she proves to 
be decorous and demure, with a nov- 
elist for a boyfriend, and a gray dress 
designed by you know who. She also 
has a wolf pack of paparazzi on her 
trail, and one of the Aim’s delights — it 
is more than a mere in-joke — arises 
from seeing Kristen Stewart inspect- 
ing her own predicament, as it were, 
from the outside. She and her “Twi- 
light” co-star, Robert Pattinson, have 
been hounded like Jo-Ann, without 
pause or mercy, and aU three could have 
been forgiven for quitting the fray. But 
work, as ever, is the saving grace. Pat- 
tinson has turned to David Cronen- 
berg, and Stewart flrst to Walter SaUes 
(she was good in “On the Road”) and 
now to Assayas. It is she, rather than 
Binoche, who lingers in your mind 
when the Aim is over, and leaves you 
musing on what comes next; Valentine, 
chaflng at her job, with her uncool spec- 
tacles and her droopy shrugs, some- 
how holds the greater promise. The 
hired hand brings us down to earth, 
while the star is lost in the clouds. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTENT 



Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Will McPhail, must be received by Sunday, 
April 1 9 th. The finalists in the April 6th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this week’s 
contest, in the May 4th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada (except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Kepublic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, nevjyorker. com . 





THE FINALiyrj 

Tt’s the new Mustang. ” 
Jonathan Brandt, Robbinsdale, Minn. 

“Nothin like the smell of a new horse. ” 
Kathryn Sutrov, Lake Oswego, Ore. 

Tvegone hayless. ” 

Rob Ramsey, San Antonio, Texas 
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IT CAN'T BE OUTDONE and 
SHOULDN'T BE MISSED 



FLAT-OUT HILARIOUS 

IT TURNS GOOSE BUMPS INTO GUFFAWS. 

A TRUE TOUR DE FORCE 




UNERRING 

PERFECTION. 
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BROADWAY^COMEDY§.IN YEARS 
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